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1 may perhaps be expetted, that 1 ſhoul 

1 offer ſome apology for fa large a treati 
concerning the bare Authority of a ſew 

Epiſtles, which are looked upon by ſome as of 
too little fignificancy to be made the ſubject of 

a public debate, and are valued by FO for 
a5 abſolute merits of their e and com- 
poſition, not for their ſuppoſed relation to theſe 
great names, under which "they have been 
hitherto received. 
Bur whatever opinion is entertained- of 
the Pieces themſelves; the reception of an. epi- 
ſtolary correſpondence, which falſely pretends 
to the names of Cicero and Brutus, muſt needs 
be attended with a corruption of tafte, as well as 
with. miſtaken apprehenſions of the molt i impor- 
tant affairs of the Romun Republic. Th 
ſitions of Writers of ſuch eſtabliſhed and un- 
rivaled reputation, and who flouriſhed. at that 
period of time when the Roman arts and 


preciſe 

language had arrived at their laſt perfection 
and purity, would be naturally referred to a8 
ou certain criterion and finiſhed examples of 


A 2 propriety 
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of propriety and exactneſs in writing; and their 
private Letters eſpecially might be juſtly ex- 
pected to deliver, not only the moſt accurate 


* 


judgments and deſcriptions of the cuſtoms, con- 
ſtitution, and ſtate of the Republic in general, 
but the moſt authentic relations of all thoſe 
particular tranſactions and events, the motives 
of which they could not but perfectly under- 


ſtand, and in the production of which they 


themſelves had the moſt conſiderable ſhare. 
Ix were eaſy to alledge the practice of ma- 
ny modern Writers, who have occaſionally ap- 
plied the Epiſtles in queſtion to their reſpective 
purpoſes of Philology, Antiquities, Chrono- 
logy and Hiſtory [a.] But the ſovereign im- 
portance of theſe Epiſtles to the purpoſe of a 
Roman Hiſtory is moſt remarkably evinced from 


la! Regni | inſtrumentum. 
"Ay age Cic. i. 4. Cic. 


ad Brut. ib.i g. Sed inftrumentum 


regni delatum ad Lepidum et 
Antonium, i. e. Copiae (ut vul- 
gus loquitur) Caeſaris. Budae- 
us apud Rob. Steph. The, in 
voc. Inflirumentum. A writing 
or inſtrument of the ' Eſtate 
* Coop. Theſ. ibid. 

Interregno Romano, v. 
P. Manut. in Ep. ad Brut. i. 


nes ad Dolabellam miſerunt; 
et quidem novo exemplo, con- 


tra leges ipſorum, prohibenti- 


bus iis, qui tum magiſtratum 


1 DP. Lentulus, Ep. 
„Fam. xi. 15.4 Quem tamen d 
Rhodits exclufum” fulfſe Feripfit 


1 
s 


M. Brutus, [Ep. ad Cic. ii. 4.] 


Uſſerii Annal. ad A.M. 3961. 
Dolabellam a Tullio et Dej 

taro caeſum ſugatumque fuiſſe, 
ad Satrium legatum C. Trebo- 
ni ere Cythereus quidam; 
cujus Graecam ea de re Epi- 
ſtolam ad Ciceronem miſit M. 
Brutus ;—{ Brut. Ep. i. 6.] S 
falſus ille rumor fuit. Ibid. 
Brutus, — miſſis ad Caeſarem 
literis, ut Antonio reſiſteret ac 
ſecum in . N rediret horta- 
batur, [ Dio, p. 340.] /icet in 


ſuis ad Ciceronem literis 


qlios ille ſpiritus præ je tulerit 
(Ep. Brut. i. 16.] Ibid.—— 
v. Functii traftat, de virili ae- 
tat. linguac Latinae, cap. ii. 


7 13,4. | 
DE a late 
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a late celebrated performance, which, though the. 
Title of it carries nothing more than The Hiſtory 
of Cicero's Life, yet might properly enough be call- 
ed, The Hiſtory of Ciceros Times [5]. The 
learned Author has thought fit to incorporate the 
greateſt part of ſuch uſeful memoirs of thoſe times 
into the body of his work, and to depend upon 
their ſingle evidence, for advancing a multi- 
tude of Poſitions and hiſtorical Facts, and for 
ſtating the conduct and characters of ſeveral 
eminent Perſons; and that in direct ' oppofatron, 
not only to general tradition and the concurrent 
authorities of the beſt Hiſtorians, whether La- 
tin or Greek; but even to the Epiſtles and other 
writings of Cirero, which are allowed by all to 
be undoubtedly genuine. As if this fatherleſs 
offspring was not only to be adopted in com- 
mon with Czcero's legitimate iſſue, but diſtin- 
guiſhed with that prudent partiality, which is 
uſed to ſupply the want of natural proportion 
and ſoundneſs with an extraordinary meaſure of 
parental indulgence. © = 
— 1K 1 that the courſe of 
our controverſy has afforded me many occaſions 
of exemplifying this obſervation. For, though 
all the Epiſtles, excepting the firſt, which does not 
bear any certain chronological mark, make pre- 
tence of being written within the compaſs of 


1 to Dr. Middletor's ' 1741; Quarto. | | 
of Cicero, p. xix. Lond. DELANY 26 


a .. 
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Jour months, from the beginning of April 7 the | 
end of July [c}; yet, agreeably to their ſuſpi- 
cious character, they many times recollect or 
prophetically anticipate the moſt conſiderable - 
events of a period of more than ſeuenteen months, 
or of the whole interval between the Hes of 
March, when Cæſar was killed, and Auguſt 
19 of the following year, when Oclavius en- 
tered into his Conſulſhip. And as this is a 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of any in the whole 
compaſs of the Roman Hiſtory, for the variety 
of its characters and the multiplicity of its 
events, for thoſe critical and ſudden viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune, which attended the utmoſt 
efforts of the friends of Liberty and the laſt 
ſtruggles of the expiring Republic; fo it poſ- 
ſeſſes a ſhare very fitly proportioned to its im- 
portance in The Hiſtory of Cicero's Times. | 
IN order therefore to make a complete re- 
preſentation of the hiſtorical merits of the Epi- 
files; beſides the affairs of Brutus and Caffius 
in the Provinces of Macedonia and Syria, and 
various incidental queſtions. relating to the cu- 
ſtoms and conſtitution of the Republic, and to 
the times and other circumſtances of more pri- 
vate and particular facts; I have been led to 
conſider the ſtate of the public confuſions in 
the city, which enſued upon c death; 


[e] Dr. Middleton's Prefatory M. T. Cicero to M. $a 


the 


Diſſertation to the SIE of p. 125, Lend. 1743. 
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the motives of Cicero's ſuddenly retiring from 
the city, when Brutus and the accomplices of 
the murder continued in the greateſt height of 
popularity and power [d]; the common enmity 
of Cicers and Oftavins towards Antony, and 
their intercourſe with each other, both before 
Gicers's intended voyape to Greece, and after 
his firſt return to the city on the /aff of Auguft 
the miſtaken policy and conſiderations of pri- 
vate ſafety, which induced Cicero to ſupport 
the intereſts of Oclauius, even after the latter 
had given the moſt.manifeſt indications of his 
aſpiring to his uncle Cæſur's greatneſs; and' 6f 
his eafly reſolution to revenge his murder [e]; 
the grounds of Brutus complaints on this head 
before his leaving Bal about the 10% of the 
following October, and of that. reſentment which 
he expreſſed againſt Ofavins in his public 
Speeches [/], as well as in his private Letters to 
Cicero and Atticus ; the honours decreed by 
Cicero to Oftavius the beginning of the next 
year, when he was inveſted with the legal com- 

[4] Occiſo Caeſare, cum berationes eas, quas habebat 
Reſpablica penes Brutos eſſe et [Antonius] domi de Republica 
Caſſium, at tota civitas ſe ad ipes civitatis adhibebat. 


eos convertiſſe videretur, &c. Philipp. i. in init. 
| Nepox i in vita Attic, Ad deli- ho 
be] Hoc opus, haec pietas, haec prima elementa cate 


Cacſaris ; „ ulciſei juſta per arma patrem. 
Vn Fr re #hetf 


[/] Bruti conciones falſa bent, Tacit. Aunal. I. 4. e, 
quidem in Auguſtum probra, 34. 
ſed multa cam acerbitate ha- 


1 5 mand 


. 
} 
d 
' 
. 
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mand of his army, and received, in conjurt» 


ction with the new Conſuls, the commiſſion of 


the war againſt Antony before Modena; the con- 
duct and events of the two battles which were 
fought there, the one on the 1 5, the other 

about the 26 of the following April; the 
ſtate of the city and r eee of Octavius 
in the interval between Antony flight from 
Modena and his being received by Lepidus on 
the 29" of May; and the conſequent league of 
Octavius with the united Generals, which intro- 


duced his forcible demand of the Conſulſhip, 


the proſecution of the aecomplices of Cæſar's 
murder, and the total atteration of the * 
eſtabliſhment. 


Tux learned Author of The Hi ry of Cice- 


ro Life declares, that the Epiſtles are the be/t 
- vouchers of what he remarks concerning Cicero 
and Brutus, the principal Actors in this ſcene of 
affairs; and that they enable us to form the ſur- 
eſt judgment of the different pirit and conduct 
_ of .the men [g]. On the other hand, when he 


comes to vindicate the Epiſtles themſelves ; In 


Brutus, ſays he, we ſte an impatient, queru- 
ous, dogmatic manner ; agreeable to the fierce- 


neſs and haughtineſs of his nature: In Ciceros 
all :the-- calmneſs, prudence and mana gement of 
Brutus's temper, that we ſhould expect from an 
"experiencrd Stateſman, all whoſe views were bent 


Ce] Life of Cic. v. ü. r. 473, 4. 
. on 


= 
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on the. preſervation of . his country ; and it is this 
different ſpirit, continues he, ſo agreeable to the 
characters of the men, 0h: eh males the Epiſtles 
themſelves ſo much admired by all, who read them 
with, any judgment or attention [h]. Thus the 
[Epiſtles are made the main evidences of the 
different ſpirit and characters of the men, and 
again the diſtinctions of their characters are 
. urged as the grand argument of the truth and 
particular excellency of the Epiſtles. But ſince 
the characters of Perſons are the natural reſult 
of their actions and conduct; it was neceſſary 
to enlarge our hiſtorical inquiries into the rea; 
conduct of Cicero and Brutus, as far as they 
are formally compared in the Epiſtles, from the 
time of Cz/ar's death; and my proper buſi- 
neſs of collecting the ſcattered. remains and of 
adjuſting the times of their original correſpon- 
dence of Letters gave me the opportunity of 
carrying the compariſon ſtill higher, | 
Tunis correſpondence is found to have been 
regularly carried on through a period of ſeven 
years before Brutus's laſt departure out of La- 
ly ; and therefore very probably ſupplied the ori- 
ginal collection of their Letters, which retained 
its integrity till after the age of Noenius Mar- 
cellus, and conſiſted of ei ght "books. As we 
may collect from many intimations of true hi- 
e that the correſpondence was not conti- 


I Pref Diff. p. 116. *. 1 


N 
* 
- 


nued, on Brutas's fide, 
of aly; fo the ſuppoſiti 


diftingu 


after his departu 
on moſt favourable to 
the Epiſtles till extant is, that the collection 


re out 


iſhed in the Editions with the title of a 


firſt book was current in Nertus's time under 
the title of a ninth book of Cicero's Epiſtles to 


Brutus. 


Hence the conſecture is natural, that 


this collection might be intended for a ſiqpple- 


ment to the eight books of the original corre- 


ſpondence; but that it did not meet with uni- 
verſal reception in conjunction with the other, 
appears from its being untnorem when five Epi- 
ſtles of the original cotreſpondence were in- 
ſerted into the ſyſtem of the familiar Epiſtles, 
and from its being joined in an unnatural al- 


liance with a ſpurious, ſipp 


lemental E piſtle, 


the Epiſtle to Octavius [i], when Petrarch firſt 
_ recovered it to the Republic of Letters. 

The few Epiſtles diſtinguiſhed in the Editions 
with the title of a /econd book, made their 
appearance a conſiderable time after the former 
were recovered ; and this indication of their 


ii] Petrareb, in a Letter ad- 
dreſſed to Cicero, alludes to the 
words of the Epiſtle to O#a- 
wins; O praeceps et calami- 
toſe ſenex! Petrarch, op. p. 
- 704. Edit. fol. Baf/. 1581, O 

meam calamitoſam ac praecipi- 
tem feneAntem } Cic. Ep. ad 
. Octav.—This Epiſtle pretends 
to be written to Ofavius, When 


he had ſeized the Conſulſhip, 


and obtained a Law for tlie 


trial of Brutus and Caius. The 
collection of the Letters of Ci 


cero's original correſpondence 


with OZawvins confiſted of bree 
books. A Letter of the ſecond 
book appears to haye been 
Written after the battles of Mo- 
ann. M. Tull. ad Caeſarem 


jun, lib. ii. Quem periifle ita 
de Rep. merentem Confulem 


doleo. Nonius in voce Meret. 


later 
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later exiſtence is confirmed by an undiſciplined 
compoſition and a rudeneſs of materials, which 
muſt neceſſarily reduce their origine to the lower 
ages of barbariſm. 

Among the many inſtances of falſity, which 
theſe Evitiles contain, with regard to the time 


and order of hiſtorical facts, ſome are obſerved 
to have taken their riſe from the modern diſpo- 


ſition of Czcero's familiar Epiſtles. The pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of the familiar Epiſtles was inju- 
diciouſly compiled from the ſlender remains of 
the numerous, independent, collections of Ci- 
cero s Epiſtles to dryerſe Perſons, which ſub- 
ſiſted for many centuries in their original form. 
The Letters of correſpandence between (Cicero 
and each particular party wete originally joined 
together in a diſtinct and ſeparate collection, 
and diſpoſed according to the order of time, 
in which they were written by the one party 
or received by the other. Some of theſe col- 
lections were publiſhed while Cicero was living, 
partly without his conſent, and partly by his 
direction to his friend Atticus. I have ſug- 
geſted ſome grounds of ſuſpicion, that the reſt 
were likewiſe committed to the cuſtody of At- 
ticus, who publiſhed them after Cicers's death ; 
but as I only propoſe this conjecture to the far- 
ther conſideration of the learned, the Reader 
will be pleaſed to obſerve, that the merits of 
dur main queſtion concerning the authority of 
the 


— — 2 W— 
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the ſuſpected Epiſtles are not the leaſt affected 


* its ſucceſs, 


Ir is not indeed any part of my concern to 
. whether theſe Epiſtles were the 
productions of an antient or a modern genius. 
For though I have endeavoured to rectify the 
miſtakes of ſome modern Antiquarians, con- 


cerning the late recovery of ſeveral of Cicero's 


pieces and the long diſuſe of the reſt ; as well as 


to evince, by a competent number of examples, 
the feaſibleneſs of a ſucceſsful forgery in any part 


of the whole interval between the ages of Cicero 
and Petrarch; yet the learned Dr. Midaleton 
intirely agrees with me in the opinion, that the 
matter and ſtyle of the Epiſtles themſelves are the 
moſt certain criterion of their genuine character. 
To this criterion I will here venture to apply an 
Epiſtle of each book; ſince the Dr. ingenuouſly 


'profeſſes himſelf ready to agree with me farther, 


that if I can prove any one of the Epiſtles to be 
forged, he ſhall make _ little difficulty to give 
up the reſt [#]. 

CICERO, in an Epiſtle dated April 22d, gives 


a formal relation, not only of the principal events 
of both the battles which were fought before 
Modena, but of Antony's flight which happened 
the morning after the ſecond battle [/]. Hence 


[4] Pref. Diff. p. 1 Brutus perſequitur et Caeſar. Ep. 
[7] Confules duos <= qui- ad Brut. i. 3. That the * 
dem, ſed duntaxat bonos, ami- date of this — is right, that _ 


the 


· RE FAO E. i 
the Dr. himſelf related, that the ſecond battle of 
Modena happened tue or three days; and he has 
fince aſſerted, that it happened à day or two 
after the firſt battle, which was fought April 

1 5 n]. Now the familiar Epiſtles declare, 
that the true Cicero had not received any au- 
thentic account of Antony's flight ſo late as the 
5b of the following May [u.] The figpected 
Cicero therefore relates the events of the ſecond 
battle and the flight of Antony about four days 


the Letter-writer, is evident 
from the ſuſpected Ciceros next 
Letter dated May 5, which 


gives an account of Yentidius's 


being adjudged an enemy by 
the Senate on April z7tb, for 
joining Antony in his flight from 
ena. Ep. 8. ) 
(n] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 
427. Pref. Diſſ. p. 84. 

]; Hoſtibus fuſis, ſpes omnis 
in te eſt. Fugi/e enim ex proe- 
lio Mutinenfi dicuntuy notiſſimi 
latronum duces. Ep. Fam, x. 
14.— This Letter was written 
in anſwer to P/ancui's' (Ep. 9.) 
in which he gave an account of 
his having paſſed the Rhone on 


April zb, in order to relieve. 


D. Brutus, who was blocked up 
in Modena. Exercitum à. d. 


ſextum Kal. Maia, Rhodanum 


trajeci, magnis itineribus.— 


Ipſe - celeritate ſatisfaciam.— 


Copias adduco et numero et 


enere et fidelitate firmiſſimas. 
hile he was continuing his 
march towards Mogena, he re- 
ceived the firſt news of the ſe- 


cond battle and of P. Prutps's 


being freed from the fiege. Cum 
Rhodanum copias trajeciſſem, 
——ipſe iter ad Mutinam di- 
rigerem, in itinere de proelio 
facto, Brutoque et. Mutina ob- 
ſidione liberatis audivi. Ep. 11. 
Plancus's former Letter, writ- 
ten after he had the 
Rhone, was received by Cicero 
two days before any news of 
the ſecond battle arrived at 
Rome, O gratam famam, bi- 
duo ante victoriam, de ſubſidio 
tyo, de ſtudio, de celeritate, de 
copiis. Ep. 14. Whence it is 
— dard news _ X 

t „but brought no 
2 N Antony 


flight. It is remarkable that 


the ſuſpected Cicero, in a Letter 


dated the fame May 5*, copies 


the expreſſion of the true Ci. 
cero, in mentioning Antony's 
flight as already known. Quan- 
topere autem anterfit opprimi 
Dolabellam, profecto intelligis; 
cum ut ſceleris poenas perſol- 


vat, tum ne ſit, quo ſe latro- 


num duces ex Mut inen fuga 
conferant, Ep. ad Brut. i. 5. 


before 
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before that battle was actually fought, | and 
thirteen days before it was certainly known at 
Rome that Antony was fled. —— The Dr. is here 
deſirtd to recur to his critical expedient of 
reducing the dates of theſe Epiſtles toa conformity 
with their facts; and a reconciliation of the in- 
terfering accounts would be the more acceptable 
to the curious, becauſe the ſecond battle of 
Modena is the Are, which the Hiſtorians 
generally mean to uſe in ſtating the GO 
duration of Auguſtuss reign. 

Ix another Epiſtle, under Cicere' s name, there 
is this remarkable period. Omnia quae ſever? de- 
ereta ſunt hoc tumultu, fi aut quo die dixi ſententi- 
am perfeeta efſent, et non in diem ex die dilata, aut 
quo ex tempore fuſcepta ſunt ut agerentur, non 
tardata et procraſtinata, bellum jam nullum habe- 
remus [o]. I ſhaft not here inſiſt on that aſ- 
ſemblage of Tautologies, by which this period is 
eked out to a ſpiritleſs and unmeaning extent; 
but the expreſſion in diem ex die differre, as it ſi- 
gun to put off from day to day pl, can hardly 

matched by any example taken from the 
monuments of purer antiquity. The Latin 
uſed in dies or in dies ſingulos to expreſs day after 
day; but the phraſe de die in diem, which is 
neareſt akin to in diem ex die, is referred by 
the beſt judges to the ages of depraved La- 
tinity, and obſerved to be taken into common 


(e Ep ad Brut. ii. 2. [p] M. Ep. of Cic. p. = 
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uſe from the Latin Vulgate [g]. 
time Tam far from profefiine 


& 
In the mean 
myſelf a perfect mas 


fter of” the whole extent q the Latin tongue [r]; 


and the Dr. will equally oblige me bycontributing: 


any new information, or by allowing me to have 
. later arigine aud u, than 


age of Cicero, which, he ſays, 1s the moſt. 


I NEED only farther vert the Reader ir in 
this place, that in making reference to the Epiſtles 
I obſerve the diſtinction of the two books, and 
the order of the Epiſtles contained in each book, 
which have generally obtained mithe Copies and 
principal Editions; and that nat ſo much upon 
the authority of Tong preſcription, as becauſe I 


[9] Viſum fuit—aliquid mo- 
nere de formula ex vulgata 
ſcriptarge verſione in uſum fa- 


ale deducta, de die in di- 
Elke Hebraiſmum ne 
yn, 


niſi qui hoſpes 

hteris. Apud . 
quidem inveniuntur, quae huic 
videntur ſimilia, ſed revera non 
ſunt, Liv. v. 48. Diem de die 
praſpectant, hoc eſt, multos dies 
exſ traducens. In dier 


poret in 


etiam dicunt, et in dium, ſed 
ſenſudiverſi ſſimo. Illud aequi- 
valet „ de die in diem: 
hoc eſt, ad a diem, non ul- 
ta diem, Prius confirmat Ci- 
cero, 2 i. c. 2. Cup 2 
urbe infinitum malum, 


idqgue manaret in dies {atius : 
et Ep. Fam. vi. 4. In dies ſin- 


gulos magis magi/que opinio homie 


num confirmatur. Poſterius il. 


luſtrat Ovidius, Metam. ii. 47. 


—— Currus petit ille paternos, 
Inque diem alipedum jus et maderamen equorum. 


Adfinis huic phrafis eſt in diem 
avere, Phil. ii. 34. Terentii 
verò in diem, Eunuch. Act. v. 
Scen. vii. 9. eſt, Donato in- 
terpretante, in am dilatio- 

vs Mid. Pref. Dif. p. 113. 


nem. Chriſtoph. Cellar. de 
Barbariſm. et Idiotiſm. Serm. 


Latin. c. 8. de Latinit. 
2 * 
[s] Ib. p.115. 
am 
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m perſuaded, that the Epiſtles of the ſecond. 


book were later in being than thoſe of the = 
and that the order of the Epiſtles of each book is 


Authors. 


agreeable to the real intention of their reſpective 
However, for the uſe of thoſe who. 


may be willing to compare what I have objected, 
to the Epiſtles with what is offered in their 
defence, I ſubjoin a table, by which they are 
referred to ach GAR in the Dr's late Edition. 


1 Ed. Mid. 


1692. Lond. 
Ed. Hag. Com. 1743. 
1725. | 
Lib. Ep. Ep. Page 
1 I 2 
2 14 88 
8,201 9 14 
4 11 70 
5 10 62 
13 832 
7 12 78 
8 3 
9 16 108 
10 19 126 
11 6 42 
12 17 116 
13 18 122 


| 


{ Ed. Gron. L. Bat, Ed. Mad. 


1692. Lond. 
Ed. Hag. Com. 1743. 
1725. 


Lib. Ep 
31 20 136 
15 21 144 
15 22 164 
17 18 94 
18 23 180 
2. 1 8 80 
. 2 1 3 | 16 
1 5 th „ene 
4 4 22 
5 2 8 
6 4 24 
2 5 30 
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Inirod. HE plea of immemorial poſſe Non, in 
favour of the Letters, inſufficient. 

P. 

The firſt Letter is ſuppoſed to be cited by Nonius 
Marcellus, who lived 450 years after Cicero. 5. 
The poſſeſſion of the reſt of the frft Book carried 
up as high as Petrarch; which would equally au- 
thoriſe the Epiſtle to Odavius 6. 
The Letters of the ſecond Book found many years 
after, and met not with the lite univerſal re- 


ception. 7. 
The demand of affiening the Author and Time of 
the Forgety, unreaſonable. 8, 9. 


1. That the Forgery might be ſucceſsfully executed in 
the barbarous ages preceding Petrarch's. 

The Epiſtle to Octavius impoſed on Eraſmus, Vi- 
ctorius, and the ableſt Critics; And why, 10—13. 
An acrount of learning, and the ſtudy of Cicero's 


works in thoſe apes. 13—20. 
Theſe works not ſo unknown in Fetrarch's age as 
is repreſented. 21—26. 


But the Letters of the firſt Book with the Epiſtle 
to Octavius brought to light by him, 27—33. | 
His Letter, addreſſed to Cicero, aſcribed to oe 


eus or — Nepos. 
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II. That a Sopbiſt might have various motives for 


= 
- 


writing the Letters in the age of Petrarch or be- 


fore him. 


Inſtances of various pieces aſcribed to perſons they 
did not belong to, or carrying falſified Titles, 
through accident, miſtake, or deſign. 36—43. 
Even Nonius deceived by Cicero himſelf. 37. 


II Wat there might be room for a Forgery of the 
. Letters while thoſe of the original correſpondence 


between Cicero and Brutus were in being. 


 Tuſtances of early forgeries under the names of 
Plautus, Julius Cæſar and Cicero himſelf. 44—50. 
Even Epiſtles forged under Cicero's name while 
his genuine ones were in being. 50—52. 


And Greek ones under Brutus's name. 52—54 


_ Antient Imitators of Cicero's works and particu- 


larly bis Epiſtles. 59—61. 


The Forgery probably intended for a Supplement 
0 the original correſpondence of Letters between 


Cicero and Brutus, 62, 63. 


IV. That the Letter ſuppoſed to be cited by Nonius 
From the firſt Book of Cicero's Letters to Brutus, 
and to be written about the end of the year in 

\. which Cæſar was killed, could not belong to the 

original collection of Letters between Cicero and 

Brutus, which conſiſted of eight Books, 

Is cited from the ninth Book according to ſome 


= 
ww 


Manuſcript readings of Nonius's text. 65. 


Upon Dr. M's ſuppoſition ſeven intire Books or 


more muſt have been written after the end of that 
gear; which is ſhewn to be inipeſſible, | 
Ip tf From 
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Fron the largeneſs of the original Books or Vo- 
lumes of Cicero's Letters. | | 66. 
From the circumſtances of Cicero and Brutus in 
this period. 67. 
From fats in hiſtory, and particularly in the 
familiar Epiſtles. 68—72, 


V. That Cicero's five genuine E piſtlesto Brutus, inſerted 
among the familiar, belonged originally to the col- 
lection conſiſting of eight Boots; whence it is pro- 
bable, that no more were known when thoſe fer 
were ſo inſerted; or, that the ſuſpected ones, if 
then known, were not admitted into the ſame place 
. becauſe they did not paſs for genuine. | 
Dr. M's account of the five only being ſo inſerted, 
viz. that they relate to private affairs, unſatiſ. 
factory; becauſe many of the ſuſpected ones are of 
the ſame nature ;—becauſe ad familiares' was not 
the antient Title of a general collection of Cicero's 
Epiſtles ;—and becauſe the preſent collection under 
that Title was compiled from all the remnants of 
many intire Volumes of Cicero's Letters. 73, 4 
83—6. 
VI. That the original collection of eight Books con- 
fained a correſpondence carried on from the time 
of Cicero's being Proconſul of Cilicia till Brutusꝰs 
departure out of Italy; proved, from the many 
fragments of their Letters relating to that inter- 
val, and from the accounts of Quintilian, Plu- 
. tarch, and the Author of the Dialogue, commonly 
aſcribed to Tacitus. 87 —103. 
VII. That the two famous ſuſpected Letters to Ci- 
cero and Atticus [Ep. i. 16, 17.] were forged 
a 2 upon 
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mon the plan, which Plutarch has given us, of 
Brutus's original Letters to theſe two Perſons ; 
fince they confeſſedly agree with them in the main 


and their general deſign. 
* Their variations from the original Letters in mat- 
5 Fers of leſs moment, IIO—113. 


I point of Time; fince they pretend to be 43 
written when Brutus was in Macedonia, whereas I 
thoſe, which Plutarch ſaw, were written before I 
Brutus Jef? Italy. 114 
This proved, 1. From the contents of the Extratts 
which Plutarch gives us. 115, 16. 1 
2. From Plutarch's relation, to which Dr. M. ap- 
peals. 116—18, 4A 
—Plutarch's Authority vindicated againſt the Dr. 
exceptions; though the argument does not reſt on 
that only. 118—2g. 
— Particularly with regard to the time of the 
breach between Antony and Cicero. 125—131. 
— And to the agreement between Octavius and 
Cicero. 132— 148. 
3. From the probability of the thing itſelf : Since 
Brutus, before he left Italy, had ſubſtantial rea- 
Jens for ſuſpecting Oftavius and for blaming Ci- 
 cero's raſhneſs in raiſing bim. 133—49—53. 
VIII, IX. In the famous Letter to Atticus [Ep, i. 
17. ] hiſtorical facts, which are improbable, viz, 
1. Cicero's perpetually talking and requiring Bru- 
tus to write concerning the As of bis Conſul- 
ip near twenty years after it was over. 156, 7. 
2. His cenſuring the act of killing Cæſar and re- 
proaching Caſca as an aſſaſſin for it. 158, 9. 


In- 
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Impoſſible for Brutus to bring this chat ge againſt . © 
Cicero, if we can judge it to be falſe. 160-3. 

3. His decreeing an Ovation to Octavius; which 
was neither done, nor neceſſary to be done for tbe 

end which Dr. M. affigns. 103g, . 
4. Attica's being repreſented as marriageable, 
when ſhe could be but little more than ſeven years 
old. 165—71. 
In the Janne Letter to Cicero [Ep. 1. 16.] men- 
tion made of a little ſcrip only of Cicero's Letter 
to Octavius being tranſmitted to Brutus; a cir- 
cumſtance in itſelf unaccountable. 172. 
It appears by the contents to be written in the 
interval between the battle of Modena and the 
union of Lepidus with Antony; yet turns upon 
Cicero's ſupplication to Octavius in behalf of Cæ- 
far's murderers; who was not in any degree for- 
midable till after that period, nor had manifeſted 
any defign of revenging the murder ſince the battle 
of Modena. 173—6. 
X, XI, XII, XIII. Cicero's Anſwer to Brutus ¶ Ep. 
i. 15] reſerved for two months to make way for a 
ſophiſtic contrivance. 177—9. 
In the beginning betrays its impertinence, and ela- 
borately commends Meſſalla for bis ſtudying the 
beſt manner of Oratory; whereas the true Cicero 
and Brutus had maintained a ſbarp controverſy, 
which never was decided, concerning the beſt man- 
ner. I 7 9—8 1 9 
Copies a miſtake from Plutarch and Appian in 
ſuppoſing Marcus Brutus the Author of ſaving 
Antony! life, inſtead of Decimus Brutus, 18 1, 2. 


23 Decimus 
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—Decimus proved to be the Author of it from ths 
circumſtances of the two Brutus's, 186—8, 
Fron the teſtimony of Paterculus, to which Dr. 
M. appeals. 189—91. 
nud of Cicero compared with Paterculus. 191, 
5 

— From the Dr. 's ill ſucceſs in attempting to ſhew, 
that Caſſius could complain of Decimus on any 
other account than his being the Adviſer of that 
ſeep. 192—201 
1s either contradifory to another Letter Ep. ii. 
7.] or falſely repreſents Cicero's advice to have 
been for war, upon the death of Cæſar. 203 


—5 
Falſely tells us, that be did not depart from the 
city till after Brutus and Caſſius were driven out 
of it by the force of Antony's Arms. 206— 12. 
 Applauds Cicero's return to Italy, and cenſures 
Brutus's departure out of it as diſhonourable 
evhereas the former was involuntary, and the 
latter juſtified by Cicero's advice, example, and 
approbation expreſſed, not only in public Speecbes, 
but in private Letters to Atticus, 212—16, 
Fulſely ſays, that Servius firſt moved the Senate 
to grant Octavius the privilege of ſuing for the 
Magiſtracies before bis regular time, and that 
Servilius alſo moved to ſhorten that time: And 
ſays likewiſe, that Cicero firſt moved to grant him 
the legal command of his army; which Poſitions in- 
conſiſtent with each otber. 217, 18. 
For Cicero joined both theſe particulars in the 
ſame motion, and the legal command was in the 
nature f the thing and in fact prior to the 
I privilege 


CONTENTS av, 
dee of ſuing for the  Magiſtracies; 218, 


| d. 
hls M. “s ſolution, that Cicero might cloſe 
avith Servius's motion; abſurd, 219, 20. 


— Cicero eſpecially rg ged to Octavius % mate 
the motion, and originally made it in the firſt aſ- 
ſembly of the Senate, in which it could be made 
to any effect. 220, 1. 
XIV. Ep. i. 10. an Apology likewiſe for Cicero, 
repreſents bim as ftrongly oppoſing Octavius's at- 

/ tempt upon the Conſulſhip. dll. 
-bis ſbeun to be falſe upon the teftimony of 
Plutarch, Appian, and Dio, whom the ſuſpected 
Brutus appears to have read; and from the ex- 
preſs declaration of the true Cicero, whom Dr. M. 
thought proper to overlook. 22330. 


XV. In Ep. i. 4. dated May 1 f, Brutus expreſſes 
_ bis apprebenſſons of Octavius's making an attempt 
upon the .Conſulſhip before he had given the leaſt 
indication of any ſuch deſign, which was moreover 
ſo extravagant in itſelf, that no body either did or 
could entertain the teas i en of it, except Ci- 
cero himſelf. 131—4. 
He bears likewiſe, that Cicero was made Con ſul, 
which cannot be accounted for, but by ſuppoſing 
him to copy from the Greek Hiſtorians, 233. 


XVI, XVII. Ep. i. 2. mentions à fourth Legion 
with Brutus in Macedonia, which was at that 
time with Hirtius before Modena, 236. 
ot cuſtomary, as Dr. M. afſerts, for the Ro- 

man Generals to name their new-raiſed Legions 

2 4 according 
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according to the order, in which they themſelves 
raiſed them, without regard to any other Legions 
then ſubfiſting. | 239, 8. 
i wwas, this would not ſolve the difficulty ; 
fince the Letter declares, that Brutus had only 
five Legions, four of which appear from Hiſtory 
% have been veteran, or which Brutus did not 
raiſe. 2239, 40» 
w Since Cicero could not know, what particular 
Legion was meant, if Brutus bad diſtinguiſhed it 
by a numeral character, relative only to the order 
of his new-raiſed Legions, 241 
I repreſents Brutus minutely anticipating circum- 
ſtances of an event which afterwards happened, 
Antony's flight, D. Brutus*s eruption out of Mo- 
dena, and the victory of the Roman people ; 
which is allowed Ly Dr. M. to be improbable, 
242, 3. 

e endeavours to remove the difficulty by alter- 
ing the date, without authority, againſt the ſenti- 
ment "of the Letter and the expreſs teftimony of a 
 ſubfequent one. F 144—50. 
It mentions Brutus's having a diſcretionary power 
10 carry on the war againſt Dolabella ;—a fac 
falſe at the time when the Letter is dated. 
252, 3. 

— And probably advanced from a miſconfrutiien 
_ of what the true Cicero declared in an Oration 
and Letter to Caſſius, 253, 4. 
Ep. 1. 5. mentions another falſe faft, that Ci- 
cero adviſed Brutus to. carry on the war againſt 
Polabella before the battle of Modena; to which 
. nothing bas been replied. 255. 
The 
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The Sophiſt betrays in it an ignorance of the con- 
ciſe form of a Senate's decree, and falſiſies the 
matter of it. ae 


XVIII, XIX. Ep. i. 3. dated April 22%, relates 
be events of both * battles before Modena and 
| the death of Panſa; whereas Panſa died after the 
ſecond battle, which battle could not be heard of 
at Rome till many days after the date of the 


I 2238.—261. 
Mentions the form of a Senates decree, which was 
both improper and impracticable. 266, 7. 


In Ep. 4. Brutus ſpeaks of the eruption of bis bro- 
ther Decimus out of Modena before be could have 
heard of it. 257, 8. 

And declares it to have been of the greateſt {er- 
vice to the obtaining the victory ; though it was 


no ways inſtrumental in it. 262—65, 
XX. Contradictions in the Letters to true biftory 
and themſelves. | 


Ep. ii. 5. mentions Brutus's want of money and 
recruits ; when 1. 2. tells us be bad five Legions, 
&c. abundantly ſufficient in compariſon of his ene- 

„ 268—72. 

XXI. Ep. ii. 2. inconſiſtent with Ep. i. 5. the e for- 
mer telling us that Cicero received April gm au- 
thentic advices from Lentulus concerning Caſſius, 
his Legions, and Syria; whereas the latter tells 

1, that Cicero had heard nothing at all concern- 

ing Caſſius and his forces, nor received any Letter 

from himſelf ſo late as May 386. 273. 


—The 
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be latter account — agrecable to hiſtory; — ne- 
ceſſary to reconcile fatts mentioned in the Letter of 
| May 5% 273—5. 


XXII, III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII. Brutus /ends to Ci- 
cero at Rome an expreſs April 1* of bis ſuc- 
_ ceſſes in Macedonia and of Trebonius's death; 
whereas the two particulars were received at 
Rome fogether about the middle of the preceding 
February, and gave occaſion to Cicero's ſpeaking 
his x and xi" Philippics. | 276, 7. 
He jumbles in the ſame expreſs of April 1* two 
articles, which were not beard at Rome till ſe- 
veral weeks after. | nol! 27. 
I. The ſucceſſes of Caſſius in Syria are notified 
together with the death of Trebonius ; whereas, 
according to the Dr.*s account, Cicero*s Philippic 
on the death of Trebonius was ſpoken three weeks, 
| and, according to the true account, it was ſpoken. 
| near three months before any news about Caſſius" 
was received at Rome. 278, 9. 
2. The circumſtance of C. Antony being Bru- 
tus's priſoner is notified together with his own 
ſucceſſes in Macedonia. TR 280, 
Inconſiſtencies between the firſt and ſecond Book, 
with regard to Brutus and Cicero's diſpoſition fox 
wards C. Antony, Brutus's priſoner. And the 
Letters of both parties prophetic of the outrage 
10 Antony from Brutus's foldiers, and of the 
fate he underwent at laſt. T: 2804. 
The circumſtance of Antony*s being taken priſoner, 
coupled with Brutus“ ſucceſſes and the death of 
Trebonius in the expreſs of April 1*, was 255 
e 


——— 
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fied by the true Brutus in his ſecond public Letter; 
which, according to another ſuſpected _ 
was not recited in the Senate till April 19, 

and, according to true hiſtory,” arrived not at 

Rome till after the victory of Modena, 284 

—6 
The ſuſpeBted Brutus writes about A as his 

priſoner while Panſa continued at Rome, tben 
by the ſuppoſition of his own Letter he muft bave 
heard, that Panſa had marched out of Rome. 

And the ſuſpected Cicero places the news of An- 

tony*s being Brurus's priſoner and the perſon of 

Panſa at Rome in the ſame point of time; whereas 
the news did not come to Rome till Panſa had 
left it. 290—4. 

Ep. ii, 7. tells us, Brutus's ſecond: public Letter 

was read in the Senate, but bis Friends would 

not permit an honourable motian. to be made about 

it; contrary to the teſtimony of Dio and Pater- 

culus. 294. 

This Letter of Cicero not genuine, becauſe it tells 

us, that a public Letter from Brutus was judged 

_ 7 the Senate for ling Antony Pro- 
conſul, & 2095, 6. 

That Pl . never ſaw one of the many Let- 

ters, relating to C. Antony, at argument f 

their being forged after his time; eſpecially fince 

he was a ſtudier of Cicero's works,” which be ſe- 
verally deſcribes, and often makes uſe of the ge- 
nuine Epiſtles of. Cicero and Brutus for hiftoricat © 

Purpoſes, and particularly the Epiſtles of Brutus, 
whether 
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. whether genuine or ſpurious, which related to this 
Period. 2272 
XXVIII. The Sophift copies the familiar Epiſtles 
ſo as to enable us to diſcover, that he lived 
after they were reduced to the form, in which 
they now appear. 300—2, 
He paſſes a cenſure on Lepidus's inconſtancy and 
diſalfection before the battle of Modena, who lay 
under no ſuſpicion of them till long after that 
battle; when the ſame cenſure was paſſed upon 
bim by the true Cicero for the act of his uniting 
- bimſelf with Antony. 303—6. 

be att of Lepidus's Lieutenants could not, as 

_ M. ſuppoſes, be the foundation of the cen- 
| 307,8 

Pa repreſents Lepidus expreſſing a vio- 
lent hatred againſt his brother, for a fa, which 
did not happen till near three months, er, ac- 
cording to Dy. M. 1. near one month after- 


wards. | | 309, 10. 


XXIX. Ep. i. 9. is 4 | Pudied, inſipid conſolation to 
Brutus on the death of his wife Porcia, founded 
on a ſuſpicious tradition of her dying in the pe- 
riod, to which the Letters relate; though in truth 
ſhe ſurvived him, 311—14. 


XXX. In Ep. 11. Brutus 1 the Conſuls to 
be living, though it appears, that when be wrote 


it he muſt have heard of their death, 315—21, 


XXXI. Cicero, in Ep. 14. /peaks of his ſtruggle 
in getting the elections poſtponed to the following 


year, when he had mentioned, in Ep. 5. a reaſon, 
qwhich 
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which would make it impoſſible, that they ſhould 


be held before that time. 322. 
Dr. M.”s ſuppoſition, that the Prætor might 
be for holding them ; confuted. 323—6. 


Cicero's reaſon why they could not be beld be- 
fore the end of the year, viz. that there could be 
no Inter-regnum as long as any one Patrician 
Magiſtrate continued in the State; falſe. 328, 9. 
The Sophiſt*s errors upon this head accounted for. 

| 329, 30. 

XXXII. The converſation in the Letters upon ſub- 
jetts unſuitable to the characters of the pretended 
Writers; who give not only trifling, but falſe ac- 
counts of the elections into the Prieſthood and 


Pretorſhip. 333—7. 


XXXIII. The ſollicitude of Cicero for his Son's 
gaining the Prieſthood unſeaſonable at the time of 
the Letters, nor ſupported at that juncture by 
the examples of the other Roman Nobility ; but 
anticipated probably from Appian's account of 
young Cicero's being made Prieſt by Auguſtus. 

337-40. 


XXXIV. Cicero*s faculty of divination in vain 
urged by Dr. M. to account for the various an- 
ticipations in theſe Letters of things which af- 
terwards happened; whence very probable, that 
the events did not follow the predictions, but 
the . were Aged upon the events. 

XXXV. 4 remarkable inſtance of Cicero's SY 


dition concerning the fate of Brutus and the 
g Hurn 
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turn of . at Rome, which cannot be ac- 
counted for from political Augury. 348—57, 
XXXVI. The circumſtances of L. Clodius, which 
Dr. M. builds upon as an internal proof of the | 
_genuineneſs of the Letters, ſhewn to be parth 
contradiftory to Roman Hiſtory, partly copied 
from the familiar Epiſtles, 358—64. 


XXXVII. Reflections on the general character of 
the Letters under Ciceros name, with reſpect to 


the ſentiment and diſpeſition. 364—76. 
With reſpect to the ſtyle and expreſſion. 376 
89 


A general ſameneſs of reflection and diction, even 
in impropriety and imitation of Cicero's genuine 
writings, runs through the Letters of both cor- 
reſpondents. 389—96, comp. 381—4. 


XXXVIII The Dr.'s general reflettions on the de- 
clenſion of language and degeneracy of taſte in 
Plurarch*s and the following ages, do not prove 
the impoſſibility of the Forgery in thoſe ages; 

evinced by reaſon and matters of fat. 391 — 

405. 

But they do prove, that the Forgery would not 
be eaſily detected; which is farther evinced from 
the hiftory of the Letters and from the fimilar 

Circumſtances of this and other Forgeries under 

_ Cicero's name. . 

Tbe Dr. defired to produce ſo many objettions 
againſt the whole number of Cicero's genuine 


| Epiſtles, I : 408 


OBSERVA- 


— 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


EPISTLES. 


BETWEEN 


CictRo and M. BRU Tus. 


HEN TI ventured, in a Latin Diſſerta - 
tion concerning Cicero's Epiſtles to 
Atticus and his brother Quintus, to 


diſpute occaſionally the Authority of thoſe be- 
tween Cicero and M. Brutus [a]; J was well aware 
under what diſadvantages I profeſſed to oppoſe an 
opinion which was generally received, and farther 
recommended by the ſpirited compoſition and fa- 
vourable ſubject of ſome of the Epiſtles themſelves : 
but I little apprehended that an Eſſay of that kind 
would be cenſured as too bold an attempt [O, ſince 
J offered my ſuſpicions to the Public with ſo much 
diffidence, and endeavoured to ſupport them with 


e] piſtols ad Virum erv- i] Middle, Pref, Dit p. 


ditum Conyers Middleton, etc. 123. 
p. 192, ad finem. - 5 0 
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2 Obſervations on the Ep 18TiL ES. 
fuch probabilities of reaſon, as a due regard to the 
Judgments of others and the nature of the under- 
taking might ſeem to require. The diſtinguiſhing of 
what is genuine and what is ſpurious, in the feveral 
ings which are come down to us under ati- 
tient and celebrated names, is juſtly allowed the 
firſt place in the province of Criticiſm ; and, ſince 
the revival of Learning eſpecially, appears in fact 
to have done eminent ſervice, in aſcertaining eve- 
ry branch of Claſſical and Eccleſiaſtical Antiqui- 
ties; nor could indeed the light of Letters have 
ever roſe again upon the minds of men, if, in the 
reception and uſe of thoſe monuments which pre- 
tended to the pureſt antiquity, they had thought 
themſelves obliged implicitely to admit the right of 
immemorial poſſeſſion, which no body controverts [c]. 
or the verdict of time, which the learned Dr. 
Middleton declares to be the ſureſt judge and diſcerti- 
er of true and falſe [d]. The whole of my Diſ- 
fertation was addreſſed to the Dr. in particular, 
becauſe he had drawn many materials of his 
Life of Cicero from the Epiſtles to Atticus, which, 
he ſays, may juſtly be called the Memoirs of the 
times [e]; and eſpecially becauſe, as he obſerves, 
he made great uſe of the Epiſtles in queſtion, with- 
out intimating the leaſt ſcruple about them [,] 
whereas the matter of them, as he likewiſe contends, 
confiſts of a great variety of fas, and ſeveral of 
them not touched upon by any other writer [gl. Now, 


e Pref. Dif. p. 50. p. xxi. 


Ib. p. 121. Pref. Dif. p. 2. 
Pref, to Life of Cicero, g] Ib. p. 118. 
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28 1 freely allow to the Dr. on the one hand iat i⸗ 
would be a ſenſible loſs to all the lovers of palite leres. 
#0 be deprived s claſſical remnant of antiquity, of 

which they have fancied zhemſetves rightfully poſſeſſed 
[b]; ſo I am no leſs of his opinion, on the other, that 
it might juſtly be reckoned a fraud in the literaty, ar it 
is in the mercantile world, to offer any thing to the pu- 
blic which we could not even warrant tobe genuin#{], 
Tux learned Dr. then, agreeably to my ex- 
pectation, thought it incumbent particularly on 
himſelf, to vindicate the. credit and aſſert the real 
antiquity of theſe Epiſtles [&]: though I cannot 
help expreſſing my great diſappointment in ano- 
ther expectation, when I ſee à profeſſed Vindica- 
tor of them, who had ſo late an occafion of ſtu- 
dying Ciceros works, and of informing him- 
ſelf concerning all the facts and writings relat- 
ing to Cicero*s times, give ſo general and unſatif- 
factory an account of the "numerous objeffions, 
which, he ſays, I had raiſed to the Credit of "the 
Epiſtles [1]. Many of theſe objefions, on which © 
a reaſonable ſtreſs was laid, are entirely*-paſſed 
over in ſilence; though he is confident; that-I 
will hardly accuſe him of neglefing any of my capi. 
tal arguments Im], and ſets forth in his Title- page, 
that ALL my objections are particularly conſidered 
and confuted. Others, which he vouchſafes to conſider 
in his way, are rarely produced in their full force, 
or joined with the ſeveral authorities by which they 
were ſupported ; and, what is worſt, the civility 


WET Mid. e p-. 2. [I] Midulet. Ep. of Cicero, 
I 
1 15 | 1 A Pref. Bir p. 123. 
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of writing to him in a learned language, on a ſub- 
ject in which, he confeſſes, men of letters and curio- 
Ai may be intereſted In], is repaid by miſrepreſent- 
ing ſeveral of my arguments, and by throwing out 
reflections which are foreign to the purpoſe of ei- 
ther ſcholarſhip or politeneſs, and grounded not 
on my real meaning, but on his on een 
r ert of it. 
FTE Vindicator of the Epiſtles,” in order to 
an the whole argument in the cleareſt: ight, under- 
takes to lay before the reader, in the firſt place, a 
fort hiſtory of them, as it is delivered to us from 
the earlieſt tradition lol. A ſhort hiſtory of a ge- 
nuins collection of Letters between Cicero and Bru- 
us, which ſubſifted ſeveral ages after Ciceros 
death, had already been laid before the reader 
from the carly tradition of Quintilian and Plu- 
tarch{p}; but, as to the hiſtory which the Vindica- 
tor gives us of the Letters in diſpute, never 
ſurely was a more jejune one of any book of mo- 
ment, which carried pretenſions to ſa high anti- 
quity as the Giceroman age. For, after all this ſo- 
lemn talk of a hiſtory of them, as it is delivered 
from the earlieſs tradition, he is able only to pro- 
duce the fingle-early teſtimony of Nonius Marcel. 
lus, under the title of an od Grammarian ; and, 
without telling us one tittle how old this Gramma- 
rian was, he preſently concludes, - that his citing a 
certain Letter is a cireumſtance ſufficient of itſelf tg 
evince its authority ql. Nonius is cited by IS 
5 Mad. ob Dil. p. 1 24. 


o Ib. p r Pref. Dif. 119. 
L Ep. 755 C. Middleton, 


in 
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in his Grammatical Commentaries yl, which were 
written in great meaſure before the year 526 [5} 
and that the age of Nonius himſelf cannot well be 
carried above a century higher, is probable from 
his nat being cited by the other od Grammarians, 
vho lived about the concluſion: of the fourth Cen- 
tury, Servius, Macrobius, Chariſius, and Diomedes. 
Nonius likewiſe cites Serenus Sammonicus [I], Who 
flouriſhed: ſomething later than A. D. 200; and 
yet he profeſſes to give us the language only of an- 
tient Latin Writers [u]; tho” he is ſometimes ob- 
ſerved to. interpret antient words according to the 
uſage of the lower and more barbarous ages (v]. All 

then that can be certainly collected from Nonius's\. 
citation is, that one of the Letters of the ſuſpected 
collection was ſubſiſting under the name of Cice. 
ro, above 450 years after Gcero's death; and as all 
the reſt of the Letters may ſtill be of later origin 
than the age of Nonius, ſo the judgment of this 

gmentum 3 antiquitus autem 


55 Priſcian. lib. i. et vi. 
mamillare foeminarum. Ne- 


/i Fabric. Bibl. Lat. v. 


ii p. 457. not. b. Edit. 4, 
Venet. 1728. 


[7] In v. Labium, etc. Macrob. 


Sat. lib. . c. 1 2,=temporibus 
Severi principis — Sammonicus 
Serenus,vir ſaeculo ſuo doftus—, 


Lu] Vid. tit. De honeſtis et 
nove veterum dictis, et in v. Adi- 
patum, Apludas, Anticipare, ete. 
See likewiſe where 8 diſtin- 
iſhes between the langua 

„ e 33 
Antients, in Finitores, Trua, 
Catax, Scriptuarii, etc. | 
Lv] Ultimis temporibus capi- 
ziun ſignißcabat capitis te- 
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que unquam boni anctores pro 
cucullione acceperunt, ut paffe- 
rior aetas barbara, quae Epo- 
midas Monachorum capitia vo- 
cat. Nos olim docuimus 
Nonium errare, qui putavit a 
veteribus in eum fignificatum 
accipi, in quem accipiebat ſua" 
aetas. At Hieronymus anti- 
quitatis et linguae Romanae 
peritus ſcriptor capitium non a- 
liter accipit quam 8 ve- 
teret. lo. Scaliger. in | 

Feſt. v. Lacerna, Conf. Non, 
in voce Capitia. TEC 
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Grdifimarian is by no means ſufficient of itſelf to e. 
vince the autboriiy of the one Letter cited by him. 
Fot I ſhall ſhew hereafter; that not only this Gram 
marian, but other Grammarians and Pbilologiſts of 
better character, as well as more early antiquity, 
have actually been impoſed upon by forgeries under 
Cicero's name; nothing being leſs true than a 
principle, which was ſo clear to the Vindicator, 
that he lays it down in the form of a poſtulatum, 
viz: that there could be no room for a forgery of the 
ſuſpeFed Letters, as long as the genuine Letters be- 
tween Cicero and Brutus were in being [x]. 

Tu remaining part of the Vindicator's hrt 
ey is allowed to have carried up the 1mmemorial 
poſſeſſion of eighteen ſcattered Letters [y] of the ſiſſpect- 
ed collection, on which he founds our right to hold 
them as unqueſtionable monuments of pure antiquity[2}, 
to the time of Petrarch, who flouriſhed, he ſays, about 
the year 1340 a], but was living in the year 137 3[4]. 
Theſe eighteen Letters, with Cicero's Letters to his 
Brother Quintus and to Mticus, were printed toge- 
ther in one volume, both at Venice and at Rome, 
in the year 1470 [el, the Familiar Letters having 
undergone, two Impreſſions before [4]. Here we 
may remark, that the Epiſtle to OZavius under 
Cicero's name has exactly the ſame right of imme- 
moricl poſſeſſion with the eighteen Letters of the ſu- 
ſpeed collection which were firſt found, We 


A Middlee. Pref Di p.13. dit. Beg 1581 


Ty} 1b. p. 8. 1 Mid. Pref. Dil. p. 8 
2) Ib. p. 50. I By Schaben and Pa- 
fa] Ib. p nartz, 1467, and by Spira, 
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ſhall ſhew, that Petrarch was poſſeſſed of this E- 
piſtle together with the others; and our late 
Editor of it allows, that it continued ſo to be found a 
in all the former editions [e]. The other ſix or ſeven 
more, rather fragments, he ſays, than intire Let- 
ters, between Cicero and Brutus, happened to be 
found in Germany, many years after ſeveral impreſ- 
/ions had been made of the former in different parts. 
of Europe [f]3 and tho the novelty of the diſcovery 
urprized the Critics a while, yet after they had been 
—— at leiſure by men of taſte, they met with the 
ſame approbation as the firſt eighteen [g]. In proof of 
this approbation he alledges the teſtimonies of four 
Editors of the Letters [H], e of whom do not ven- 
ture to interpoſe any judgment at all [i], and a third 
expreſſes himſelf with diffidence concerning their 
authority [&]; and of the wo, who mention any 
thing of the approbation which they met with in 
their times, the one intimates, that ſome. denied 
them to be Cicero's, and the other, that they were 
not found in all the printed editions, and in thoſe 
where they were found, were jumbled confuſedly 0. 
gether, and read with little or no regard [l]. 
FROM this elaborate hiſtory of the whole col. 
lection of the ſuſpected Letters, as it is delivered to 
us from the earlieſt tradition, the Vindicator pro- 
ceeds to diſcuſs a preliminary point or two, which 
le] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 122. the Epiſtles ad Brutum in the 
It is called the Fifth Book of Venice Edition B 
Epiſtles ad Brutum et caeteros; [/ 7 Ib. p. 8. 
— placed after the Book of — | 
ſtles to Brutus and the three hb] * "Vila, 8 8 
—— Tens 
and Panartz, 4 D. 1470. 2 Lambinas. a. 


It is — immediately after #4 Patricius, Sigonius. 
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25 ſeem to him to be of no ſmall moment towards determin- 
ing the main queſtion. For if, ſays he, we muſt believe 
the Letters to be ſpurious, ſome account might rea- 
ſonably be expetied, in what age or by whom they 
might probably be forged; and the difficulty of ſaying, 
either how ancient, or how modern they are, he 
holds to be /o great an one, as ſeems ſufficient of it- 
ſelf to ſhake my whole hypotheſis [m]. 
Tu Vindicator then is forced to defend his 
hypotheſis on a principle, which is perfectly ridicu- 
lous at this time of day and would maintain the 
poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of the forgeries, which 
have at any time made their appearance in the 
world. And as it is not ever expected, and is for 
the moſt part abſolutely impoſſible, that it ſhould 
be preciſely determined, either in what age, or by 
whom any confeſſed forgery is made In]; ſo he could 
not reaſonably expect from me any account, by whom 
the Letters in queſtion might be forged, when I 
had only undertaken to give ſome account, why I 
thought them not to be the Letters of Cicero and 
Brutys. Beſides, we are pretty well agreed in 
the main, what account might reaſonably be 
expefted in the caſe. For though he would ſeem 
to aſſert the authority of theſe Letters on the com- 
mon foundation of every prevailing forgery, the 
general reception of the Critics of all ages, the ſureſt 
Judgment of time, and the right of immemorial poſſe/- 
ion lo]; yet he often betrays a ſenſe of what might 


L] Mid. Pref. Diſſ p.12, 13. Pwolemits, we have no certain 
[a]“ There are many more ** demonſtration, but that the/or- 
# inſtances of ſuch counterfeit ** geries alſo were fince.” Bent- 
f* writings; but becauſe the /ey's Diſſ. on Phelaris, p. 15. 
authors that mention them e] Mid. Pref. Difl, p. 11, 
tf. were ſince the times of the 50, 121, 
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reaſonably be expected from one who would diſpute 
their authority to any purpoſe, when he declares, 
and many times repeats, that he has akvays 
Jooked upon theſe Letters, not only as Originals, 
but the mot valuable of that kind which are pre- 
ſerved to us from old Rome; that for his own part, 
as far as he is able to judge, either from the ſtyle, or, 
on what he lays a far greater frreſs, the matter of them, 
he takes them to be, in all points, truly Ciceronian; 


and that, for his own part, he takes Cicero's hand 


to be ſo clearly diſcernible in them, as to think it hardly 
Poſſible that they could have been written by any bo- 
dy elſe [pl. On the other hand, as to the Epiſtle 
to Oavius, which, for any thing he knows to 
the contrary, has as good pretenſions to pure anti- 
quity as any one Letter of the ſuſpected collection; 
he ſays, that one would be puzzled to find a ſingle 
ſentiment, or a ſingle word in it that ſhines ; that it 
is a fliff and forced performance 3 void of all beauty 
either of ſtyle or ſenſe ;, in ſhort, that it is no Epiſtle, 

but the declamation of ſome boy [q]; and therefore, 
upon his authority and bare word, we muſt believe 


it to be ſpurious, and reject it as contemptible ; though 


he has not, at the ſame time, ventured to offer the 
leaſt conjecture, either in what age, or by whom it 
might probably be forged. Since then we are ſo 
plainly agreed, that the main queſtion between us 


muſt be determined from the matter and Fyle, or 


the internal evidence of the Letters in diſpute, it 
is only in complaiſance to the method of his de- 
Fence, and becauſe it may be a ſubject of ſome a- 
_ greeable curioſity, that I enter with him into a ſhort 


(ol Ib. p. 2, 14, 115, [9] Ib. p. 120, 121. 
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Inquiry, firſt, Whether in {be ages of barbariſm 
down to the age of Petrarch, (who was poſſeſſed 
of the ffteen Letters of the ſſpected collection 
which were frft found) it is not credible, that a So- 
pbiſt ſbould be found ſo perfect a maſter of Cicero's 
fiyle, as to impoſe his forgeries upon the ableft Critics: 
and, ſecondly, Whether it is not credible, that be 
ſhould think of putting ſuch a cheat upon the world [p]. 
i, IT is yet a point in diſpute between us, 
Whether the author of the ſuſpected Letters was 
a perfet? maſter of Cicero's He; and it will ever 
be impoſſible to pronounce with certainty, wha! 
Sophiſt might not impoſe his forgeries, even under 
Gicero's name, pon the ableſt Critics, To call in 
again the Epiſtle to OFavius; though it is now ſo 
confidently exploded by the Vindicator, as only 
the declamation of ſome boy, yet this very boy was ſo 
perfelt a maſter of Cicero's ſtyle, as to impoſe his 
forgery upon Victorius, the ableſt Ciceronian Critic 
that ever lived, and who has done more in diſ- 
cerning and reſtoring Cicero's genuine text, than 
all the Critics upon him put together [q]. Nay, it is 
worth obſerving to What degree the great Eraſinus 
ſuffered this forgery to be impoſed upon himſelf, 
I will recite his own words, becauſe they concern 
the Vindicator on more accounts than one. F it 
does not plainly appear, ſays he, from the many writ- 
ings of Cicero, what he believed concerning the im- 
mortality -of the ſoul and a future ſtate of rewards 


J ii uni [P. Vikorio] plus runt. Graev. Praef. in 
Cicero debet, quam reliquis Fam. 
omnibus, qui in eo perpolien- 


p] Mid. Pref. Dill. p. 13. do tempus udiumgue poſue- 
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and puniſhments, as well as what aſſurance a g 
conſcionte afforded bim; yet this is ſufficiently evinced 
even from that one Epiſtle which be writes to Ofta- 
vius, at 4 time when be bad manifeſtly reſolved upon” 
death []. As the Vindicator will allow, that Era- 
/nitts had a more than moderate aſe of the Latin tongue, 
not to ſay, the Gceronian eloquence z ſo it is to be 
hoped, that he will for the future entertain a more 
favourable opinion of the Epiſtle to OZavins, in 
which, he declares, 1/hould be puzzled to find a fingle 
ſentiment ; eſpecially ſince, as a Biographer, when he 
concludes his account of the ſcheme of morality and 
religion profeſſed by Cicero, which he calls the u- 
moſt effort that human nature could make towards at- 
taining its proper end, or that ſupreme good for 
which the Creator had deſigned it; he tells us from 
the fame Letter of Eraſmus, from which I have 
produced his ample teſtimony concerning the Epi- 
ſtle to Oftavius, that upon the contemplation of 
theſe ſublime truths, as delivered by a Heathen [Ci- 
cero,] Eraſmus could not help perſuading himſelf, 
that the breaſt from which they flowed muſs. 
needs have been inſpired by the Deity [5]. It is 
to be hoped too, that he will acknowledge the 
civility of my apology for himſelf and Manu- 
tius [i], as to their making great uſe of the Let- 
ters to Brutus, without intimating the leaft ſeru- 


lo] Porro quid ſenſerit de a- 2 quam ad Ove ſeri. 
nimorum immortalitate, quid bit, jam, ut apparet, deſtinata 
de diverſa ſorte praemiiſque vi- morte. Era/mi ad Johan. 
tae futurae, tum quanta fuerit Ullaten. in Cic. T 

ſincerae conſcientiae fiducia, i [C/] Life of Cicero, v. ii, p- 
non declarant tot ejus libri, cer- 560. Vid. Eraſm. Epiſt. ib. 
te vel illa una Epiſlola ſatis ar- [i] Ep. ad C. Mid. p. 251. 
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ple, or indeed without conceiving any about them [u} ; 
fince ſuch great men were impoſed upon by the for- 
gery of this Epiſtle, which has indeed more of a 
declamatory air than the other, for which Victorius 
urges the Vindicator's plea ; that it is no more than 
what may be charged to a difference of the ſubbject [x]. 
The caſe is, when men come to them witbout con- 
ceiving the leaſt ſcrupie, they cannot prevail upon 
themſelves to think that any thing is amiſs, 
becauſe it is Cicero's; and as ſuch an authority is 
ſufficient of itſelf to beat down any riſing ſuſpici- 
on, however well ſupported, concerning impro- 
priety of expreſſion, or lowneſs of ſenſe; ſo if any 
facts are obſerved, which are evidently incon- 
ſiſtent with hiſtory or the antiquities of Rome, it 
is preſently ſuggeſted, that wwe have loft all the belps 
that were the moſt likely to explain them, and which * 
all probability had actually explained them [y]; or 
that the author of the ſuſpected Letters was more 

per fectiy acquainted with the conſtitution of the Repu- 
hlic, than any modern Critic who has ſince attempted. 
to explain them [ ⁊ ]. This in fact was the caſe with 
the excellent Manutius, who as he is to this 
day the only Critic that has endeavoured to ex- 
plain them to any purpoſe, ſo he has ingenuouſly 
ſhewn, in numerous inſtances, that they cannot be 
explained. | 

Bur now 4 when the pretenſions of Cicero's au- 
thorſhip are waved for a while, and men can exer- 


[] Mid Pref. Diſſ. p. 2 buit, ——dubitari non poteſt. 
EE Ib. p. 115. Quin ſenten- Vict. in Ep. ad Octav. 

tiae ipſius conveniat, et ſloma- [y] Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 103. 

cho, quem extremis illis tempo- not. 3 

ribus contra Octavianum ha- 55 Pref. Diſſ. p. ae 10 
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ciſe their judgments; without ſuch an over- bear- 
ing prepoſſeſſion, on the real merit of the pieces 
themſelves; the impoſition is found ta liſe ground: - 
And as the Vindicator has dropt a ſuſpicion, that 
others perhaps beſides myſelf may dem them o 
.Ciceronian [a]; ſo I would venture, were it any 
thing to the purpoſe, to ſet their authorities a- 
gainſt all his aſſurance, or the general approbutim 
of his men of tafte, who confider them at their lei- 
ſure. There is little difficulty in detecting an im- 
poſition of this ſort, after we have once entertain- 
ed the imagination, that the right of immemorial 
Poſſeſſion ſhould not prevail againſt the evidence of 
plain ſenſe; It was the force of this imagination, 
that could ſet aſide che title of other Ciceronian re- 
mnants of antiquity, which Sophiſts actually did im- 
poſe upon the able Critics for a while, and we 
ſmall ſee, that ſome of them were probably the 
25 forgery of the low ages of which we ſpeak; as 
others are more unqueſtionable monuments of pure 
antiquity than the ſiaſpected Letters appear yet to be, 
In the mean time, the Vindicator is above at- 
tending to plain Fact, and will needs demonſtrate 
@ Priori, that it is not credible, that ſuch a Sophift 
ſhould be found in the many Centuries of Gothic bar- 
bariſm down to Petrarch's age; His demonſtr. 
tion is founded on the following ſuppoſition of af- 
fairs, viz, That an univerſal ruin had oppreſſed all 
the liberal arts, I the overbearing power of the 
Goths and Vandals [ö]; that the purity of the Latin 
tongue was then loft ſel, and the writings of G 
a 0 
Mrs A iP. 13. 
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lay ſo diſperſed and negle#ed in diſtant parts of Eu- 
rope, that a Sophiſt could nat be furniſhed with 
themſo largely, as to be able to execute the forgery [d]; 
that Petrarch, who lived two centuries before the 
Reformation, or before any taſte of fine writing be- 
gan to flouriſh. again in Europe [e], was the leader in 
the ſearch after the monuments of the antients [ F], un- 
bote the muſty libraries, and attempted to retrieve 
the Latin [Italian] tongue |, g]; that he root great 
pains to recover the remains of Cicero, got together 
ſeveral duplicates of his common pieces, but was 
not able to procure any of the rare ones, but the two 
Books of Glory, and ſome ſeparate Epiſtles and O- 
rations LJ; that Poggius of Florence, in the next 
century, is ſaid to have brought into Italy the copies 
of ſeveral of bis pieces from the Council of Conſtance, 
and to have been the firſt diſcoverer of the entire 
collection of his Epiſtles to Atticus, which, with 
tboſe to his Brother Quintus and the few Letters to 
Bratus, were very rare to be met ran before the 
time of Jenſon's edition 1470 [i]. | 
IT is allowed, that the Hberal arts were not 
Seals cultivated in the many ages of Gothic 
bartariſm, nor did the generality of writers uſe the 
Latin tongue in any great purity : but neither 


could the former be wholly oppreſſed, nor the latter 
quite loft, as long as the monuments of them were 


to common obſervation, and never utterly 
1 in practice. Hence there are ſingular 


Mid, Pret. p. 1 ee © ay auli Jovii te- 
152 . ſtim. de Petrarch. in = op. 


] b. 6. | fol. Boe. 587 
3 Tralicat „ n- iP. 4 Mid. 'Pref, Diſſ. p. 7. 
7 


Se conditorem et principem J P. 8 


examples 
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examples of thoſe, who, by a diligent ſtudy of the 
Antients and by forming themſelves after their 
models, did actually attain to a good tafte f 
writing, and in many places expreſs themſelves in 
the language of old Rome. Our Bede, who flau- 
riſhed in the eighth century, was not only a maſter 
of the liberal arts and excellently learned in the 
antient authors both Greet and Latin, but a ſtu- 
dier and admirer of Gicero's works, as may be ſeen 
from the high encomium upon Cicero, which he 
prefixes to his Book. of Sentences, collected out of 
the Philoſaphical works, and which may give us 
an idea of the tolerable purity of his ſtyle Iæ J. His 
ſcholar Alcuin, who lived till after the begin- 
ning of the next century, was trained up in a 
continual practice of the arts of humanity, and 
had a conſiderable influence in promoting the re- 
vival of Letters under Charles the Great, whom 
he repreſents as receiving from himſelf the inſti- 
tutions of the Art of Rþetoric, in a Dialogue on 
that ſubject, which ſhews him to write with good 
taſte and purity, and to be well acquainted with 
Cicero's writings. The Life and Mians of that 
Prince are written by his Chancellor, Eginbart, 
who bears teſtimony to the reputation of the 
Ciceronian eloquence [I]; and that le was the 


LI Studii humanitatis maxi- tum vitae multa bans 
mus fuit cultor, qui ingenio ab inter quae quaedam ftudiorum 
adoleſcentia eruditus, et in di- et doctrinae ſunt opera, quae 
cendo plurimum exercitatus, adoleſcentiam alunt, etc. Be- 
facile et ſine labore cogitatio- — — ad Lib. Sent. ex Ci- 
nes ſuas mandare literis pote- 
rat. 1 * [Sad ee parc 
fn, "ve naturae munere, deſudare facundiam. Eginhart. 

denique ſa pientia et erudi- Praef. in Hiſt, de Vit. et Geſt. 
tione fretus, a pueritia ad exi- -Caroli-M. 
ſtudy 


3 
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ſtudy of the learned in this age, appears from 
the character of his work, which is given us by 
his contemporary Lupus Frrrarienſis m]. This wri- 
ter complaining of the ignorance, that ſucceeded 
Charles*s reign, gives an account of his own 
love of Letters from his youth, and of his ad- 
miration of the Ciceronian character of writing; 
which, he ſays, many eminent | Chriſtian writers 
bad propeſed for their imitation [u]. In the epiſtolary 
correſpondence of this learned perſon we meet 
with ſeveral anſwers to inquiries of literary cu- 
rioſity o], and with occaſional declarations of a 
taſte of ſtyle and fine writing beginning to flouriſh 
again in Europe [p]; nor were the monuments of the 
antients ſo cloſely locked up in the muſty libraries 
as not to be acceſſible to the curious. He 
appears to have been poſſeſſed of many of Cicero's 
writings, the Rbetorical pieces, the Orations, and 
others; and he muſt have peruſed them with di- 
ligence and judgment, ſince he could diſcover 


eritiae mihi eſt innatus Cum 


Lui Ibi clegantiam ſenſuum, 


ibi raritatem conjunctionum, 
quam in authoribus notave- 
ram, ibidemque non longiſſi- 
mis periodis impeditas et im- 
plicitas ac modicis abſolutas 


ſpaciis ſententias inveniens am- 


plexus ſum. Lupi Ferrar. Ep. 
1. Edit. Balu. 

[n] Veſtra memoria per fa- 
moſiſſimum imp. Karolum, cui 
literae eo uſque dgferre debent, 
ut aeternam ei parent memo- 
riam, [ſtudia] coe pta revocari 
aliquantum quidem extulere ca- 

Nunc oneri ſunt, qui ali- 
quid diſcere affectant.— Amor 
lilerarum ab apſo fere initio pu- 


deinde auctorum voluminibus 
ſpatiari aliquantulum coepiſ- 
lem, et dictatus noſtra actate 
confecti diſplicerent, quod ab 
illa Tulliana gravitate, quam 
infrgnes quoque Chriſtianae re · 
ligionis wiri acmulati Junt, ab- 
errarent—, Tb. 
5 Ep. 5, 8, 20, 30, 3a, et. 
Reviviſcentem in his no- 
ſtris regionibus ſapientiam quoſ- 
dam ftudiofi/ime colere pergra- 
tum habeo.—Etenim plerique 
in ea cultum ſermonis quaert- 
mus. —Sic linguae witia refor- 
midamus et purgare contendi- 
mus. Ep. 35. 
many 
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many faults in his own copies, which made him 
friends, in order to collate them, and make a 
correct and £0! as collection {4]3 and, what PAſ- 
ticularly deſeryes our obſervation, he is actually 
provided with copies of Gicers's Epil les, and pro- 
poſes to aſcertain, the true 2 as far as was 
Par]. The difficulty of ſuch an undertaking 
ſeems to have conſiſted in the number of * 
words and phraſes, which are interſperſed in the 
Epiſtles, and were for the moſt part corrupted in 
the antient MSS. For he complains, in like man- 

ner, of difficulties in the Greek words of Særvius, 
and deſires an exp/anetion of them (s]; though he 
was not by any means unacquainted with that lan- 
guage | [7]. Laſtly, Paſchaſius Ragbertus calls Gr 
cero the King f Eloquence,. and gives a deſcription 
of his books Of Invention, which even t0 this day, 
ſays he, are in efteem with every body, and made a ftu- 
dy of by the proficients in the Art of Rhetoric [4]. 


[4] Tullii de Rhetorica liber; 
quem quidem habeo, ſed in 
leriſque mendoſum.—Item e- 
Jaſdem authoris de Rhetorica 
tres libri in diſputatione ac dia- 
logo De-Oratore, Ep. 1. Ca- 
tilinarium et F ugurthinum Sal- 
Iuſtii, libroſque Verrinarum, et 
ſi aliquos alios vel carruptos nos 
habere, vel penitus non habere 
cognoſcitis, nobis afferre di- 
gnemini ; ut veſtro beneficio et 
witiofs corrigantur, et non ba- 
biti, nunquamque niſi per vos 
habendi, —adyquirantur. Ep. 

104 


5 Tallianas epiftolas, quas 


miſiſti, cum noftris conferri fa- 
ciam, ut ex utriſque, ſi gat 


Feri, veritas exeulpatur.— Tub 


lium in Arato trade; ut ex eo, 


—quae degſe illi Egil noſter a- 


eruit, ſappleant ur. 
4 [s] ky 8 ne 
gravemini explanare. Ep. 5. 

L Yerborum, quorum flagi- 
taſti rationem, —in aliud tempus 
diſtuli, quanquam non ſim ne- 
ſcius, Graecgrum ſermonum 
proprietates .a Graccis potius 
expectandas. Ep. 30. 

L] Ut Tu/lius reſert ipſe Rex 
eloquentiae, orator inſignis.— 


delegit unde rhetoricae artis for- 
O But 


— 
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But I need not inſiſt on the numerous particulars 
of this learned age; even in the concluſion of the 
tenth century we find; that the arts of eloquence 
and a taſte of writing were eſteemed to be na- 
turally allied with the ſtudies of philoſophy ; and 
Gerbertus, otherwiſe Pope Sylveſter II. who wrote 
ſeveral treatiſes in the ſciences, was no leſs aſ- 
ſiduous in acquiring @ good manner of ſpeaking [x]. 
He tool great pains by commiſſions to his friends 
and correſpondents in all parts of Europe to pro- 
cure at a vaſt expence a large collection of antient 
and modern books [y]; and as he is giving ſpecial 
. orders for Caeſar, Manilius, Pliny, Suetonius and 
other Latin Claſſics [z]; ſo he makes and anſwets 
inquiries concerning the ſeveral pieces of Cicero, 
and deſires his friend to come accompanied with 
the works De republica, the Orations againſt Ver- 
res, and the numerous defences, which had been 
compoſed by that Parent of the Roman Elo- 
.quence [a]. The Hiſtory from the beginning of the 
world, written by Lambertus Scafnaburgenſis in 


the ſucceeding century, 


maret mirabile documentum, 
quod »/que hodie laudatur ab 
omnibus, et prodeft illius peri- 
tiae ſectatoribus. Radberti Pro- 
log. in Com. in Evang. Matth. 

[x] Cumque ratio morum 
dicendique ratio a philoſophia 
non ſeparentur, cum ſtudio be- 
ne vivendi /emper conjunxi ſtu- 
dium bene dicendi. Gerberti 


Ep. 44. Ed. Lugd. 1677. 
Go) Bibliotheram "due com- 


paro, et ſicut Roma dudum, 
et in aliis partibus Valiac, in 


ſurpriſes all the Critics 


Germania quoque ac Belgica 


{criptores auctorumque exem- 


plaria multitudine nummorum 
redemi. Ib. et Ep. 40. 
ſz] Ep. 7, 8, 40, 130, 4. 
[a] Habemus — finem Cice- 


ronis pro rege Deiotaro. Ep. 9. 


Comitentur iter tuum Tulliana 
opuſcula [et] De republica et in 

errem, et quae pro defenfione 
multorum plurima Romanae e- 
loquentiae parens conſcripſit. 


Ep. 87. a. Edit. Parif. 1611. 
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the accuracy of its accounts of antient times, 
and by the purity and politeneſs of its compoſi- 
tion [5]. But I might have contented myſelf with 
the ſingle example of the famous Jobn of Saliſbury, 
who flouriſhed in the 7Zwelfth century, and whoſe 
excellent book, the Policraticus, or De nugis Curia- 
lum diſcovers ſuch a maſtery in compoſition, and 
ſo great a variety of knowledge in the liberal 
arts, that it may be read with great benefit 
even in this claſſical and enlightened age : 

And I make rio doubt, but as this writer 
is far richer than the author of the /u/peZed Let- 
ters in the ſtores of invention; ſo his intimate ac- 
quaintance with all Latin authors of the moſt ge- 
nuine antiquity, ſome of which are loſt to theſe 
later ages [z], would have enabled him to equal 
him at leaſt in the purity of expreſſion ; had he 
engaged on ſet purpoſe in the Jaudable exerciſes 
of Sopbiſtic imitation, in order to put a cheat 
upon the world. As to the imitation of Cicero in 
particularz the Vindicator himſelf allows; that 
about the time of the Reformation fome by making 
Cicero their ſole pattern were able to copy his 
manner with ſome exactneſs [d]; and therefore he 


[4] —Equidem miror in ſae- in wice5mo reperitur, et l. 5. e. 
culo tam barbaro tantam ho- 12. Collationem Phi et 


minis et in loquendo puritatem 
et in temporum putatione ſo- 
lertiam fuiſſe. Scal. De 6. 
mend. temp. p. 781. 

[e] Quae ſi quis aged 
recenſeri voluerit, legat ea quae 
Trogus Pompeiur—Serenus—ſdÞs 
compreh t hiſtoriis. Po- 
lierat. 1.8. c. 18. Id. I. 6. c. 
17. Apud Trogum Pompeium 


Alexandri Trogo Pompeio vel 
Juſtino compendiario ejus, fi 
mavis, autore revolvamus. I- 
tem v. de M. Caelii Orat. in 
C. Anton. Policrat. I. 8. c. 13. 
Conf. Cicer. Orat. pro.Caelio, 
c. 31. Varro in libris nava- 
libss——, Policr. I. 2. c. 2. etc. 
LA Mid. Pref, Diff. p. 15. 


C 2 muſt 
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muſt allow, that ſome in the barbarous ages by 
making the ſame Cicero their pattern might be able 
to copy, if not the force and flowing periods of 
his Oratorial, yet the eaſe and ſimplicity of his 
Epiſtolary manner [e]; though perhaps with very 
little exaZFneſs. The fine writer abovementioned 
does not only appear .to have had all the parts 
and learning, which were neceſſary to accompliſh 
a Sophiſt; but to have been furniſhed with Ci- 
cero's writings ſo largely as to be able to execute 
the forgery, and to teach the Vindicator, that 
near two centuries before Petrarch himſelf they 
did not lie diſperſed and neglected in diſtant parts 
of Europe. For he cites Cicero's writings in nu- 
merous places, and ſeems to haye been poſ- 
ſeſſed of the moſt valuable of Cicero's writings, 
which never came to Petrarch*s hands; of the books 
De republica, or concerning the beſt form of Govern- 
ment; and of the Hortenſius, or in praiſe of Phi- 
lofophy (F]. The latter of theſe treatiſes is cited in 
the 7herteenth century by the famous Roger Bacon 
[2], who produces ſo many paſſages out of Ciceros 


[ uam [vin dicendi] 
nec Cicero ipſe, in ea facultate 
praeſtantiſſimus, Epiſtolis ſuis 
inſeruit, certe nec libris, in qui- 
bus eſt azguabile quoddam (ut 
ipſe ait) et temperatum oratio- 
nis genus. Petrarch. Praef. in 
Fp. fam. p. 568. 

{F] Seripſerunt de Rep. etſi 
diverſo modo, Cicero et Plato; 
cum alter qualis eſſe debeat diſ- 
ſeruerit, alter qualis fuerit a ma- 
joribus inſtituta. Hanc tamen 
uterque et inſtitutae et inſtitu- 


2 


endae praeſcripſit formulam, 
ut vita civilis naturam imitare- 
tur. Polic. I. 6. c. 21. Ipſe 
Tullius hoc diſſimulare non po- 
tuit in eiſdem libris quos de 
Rep. ſcripſit. — In libris quo- 
que Philgſaphiae idem Tullius 
hanc intulit univerſalem gene- 
ralemque ſententiam, Honos a- 
lit artes, etc. L. 8. c. 5. 

ſe] M. Tul. in Hortenſio di- 
cit, quod omnis noſter intellectus 
multis obſtruitur difficultatibus. 


—— Opus maj. p. 2. Edit. Febb. 
philoſophical 
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philoſophical works, which beſt ſuited the quali- 
ty of his ſtudies, as to ſhew that he both 1 
them together, and made great ſtudy of them [G. 
The Life of J. Cæſar, which goes under the 
name of Jul. Celſus is reputed to be the product 
of this or the preceding age. The Author of it 
frequently . expreſſes himſelf with a Claſſical pu- 
rity, having been very converſant with all the 
writers of the age, which makes the ſubject of 
his Hiſtory, and eſpecially with Cicero, from 
whoſe Epiſtles to Atticus he has drawn up a Vin- 
dication of his favourite Hero [i]. RE: ; 

As to Petrarch's age, which 1s declared to have 
been o centuries before any taſte of fine writing 
began to flouriſh again in Europe; Peirarch ſhews 
himſelf as well read in the beſt Latin Claſſics, 
as the Vindicator will pretend to be ; and he, 
in like manner, had the advantage of ſeveral 
writings of the Antients, which the world 
very probably wanted ever ſince his time [&]. 
He cites Cicero's writings in particular as 'often, 
though not / largely, as the Ciceronian Bio- 
grapher, who profeſſes in a manner to extract his 
whole Hiftory from them; beſides that they are 
allowed to have been generally the firſs that were 


oleſcenti mihi admodum 12 


[] Ib p. 4, 468, etc. 
manus venit, multum fruſtraque 


[z] Vide Graev, Praef. in J. 


Caeſaris Comment. Edit. An- 
feel. 1697. 

[4] Scripfit [ uga/fus] et Epi- 
grammatum librum et Epiftola- 
rum ad amicos, conditum face- 
tiſſima gravitate et luculentiſſi- 
ma brevitate, opus ine x- 
plicatum et carie ſemeſum, ad- 


ſtmodum quaeſitum. Petr. rer. 
—— 1. 1. * De Bruli li- 
bro de Virtute, v. p. $91. Sunt 
penes n. Caeſaris aliquot 
familiares Epiſtalae, — e quibus 
exempli 1 . 
3 


ſought 


C 3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſought for by Men of genius or ſuperior taſte in 
all the places, where there was any ſchool of 
tearning or library of books [!]. All theſe are good 
ſigns of the purity of the Latin tongue being then 
at leaſt reviving, and of a taſte of fine writing be- 
ginning to flouriſh again in Europe. Nay, with re- 
gard to the whole collection of Cicero's writings, 
which were in practice among the learned of Pe- 
trarch's age; I can affirm, with more truth than 
there is in the Vindicator's whole repreſentation, 
that it was as large and intire to the full as it is 
at this day; and this he muſt himſelf have ſeen, 
had he thought fit to conſult the works of Pe. 
trarch, inſtead of reſting in a few general teſtimo- 
nies prefixed to them, and ſome hearſay evidences 


only. He would take the little advantage of in- 


ſinuating from an Epigram at the end of Jenſonòs 
edition 1470, that Cicero's Epiſtles to Atticus, his 
Brother Quintus and Brutus, were very rare to be 
met with a whole century after Petrarch ; when 
the Epigram ſignifies no more, than that the E- 
piſtles to Atticus had not been before printed at 
Venice (m]. He reports farther, upon the autho- 


LI Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 
[=] Attice nunc totus Yeneta 
_ diffunderis urbe, - 
Cum quondam fuerit co- 
pia rara tui. 
Indeed, in the Prefatory De- 
ry to the A . at Rome 
in the ſame year, by Szwenybeim 
and - Panariz, complaint is 
made of their being able to ob- 
tain only a few MSS. of the E- 


pililes to Mticug ; either becauſe 


the kbzral had them not, or bo- 
cauſe the envious would not 
communicate them. - But it ap- 
that they had printed an 
Edition of them before from 

their own remarkable words : 
Satis fit mihi te, Pater ſan- 
«« Eifhime, ſcire me /uperioribus 
% diebus et familiares et ad At- 
«© ticum Tullii epiſtolas ad pau- 
- PS commoditatem emj- 

7 
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rity of Hoffman's Lexicon, and of Patricius, who 
is the Vindicator's favourite Critic, that Poggius, a 

little before that edition, brought into Italy the copies 
of ſeveral of Cicero's pieces [u], and was the firſt 
diſcoverer of the entire collection of the Epiſtles to 


Atticus [o]. 


Now Patricius ſays nothing at all of 


an intire collection of the Epiſtles to Atticus; this 
is the Vindicator's caution : and it is certain, that 
Petrarch had in his poſſeſſion every one of thoſe 
pieces, which Poggius is ſaid to have brought 
into Italy; the pieces De finibus p] and De le- 


gibus; the latter of which, Petrarch tells 


a, 


conſiſted of three books, which were common in his 
time, and imperfect, as they were always found Ig]. 
But if the Vindicator and his laborious Antiqua- 
rians have ever heard it aid, that any one brought 
into Italy copies of Cicero's pieces; it is immedi. 
ately concluded, that there were no copies of the 
ſame pieces in aly before [r]; and in the ſame 
ſtrain Patricius tells us again, that Ger, Landrianus 
is reported to have found Cicero's three books De 
oratore, the Brutus, and the Orator, about the year 
1400 [U]; whereas Petrarch had the uſe of all * 


1] Hoffm. in voce Poggius. 

5 Patric. in fragm. Cic. D: 
glori ia, p. 37- 

Io M. Tul. in primordio o- 
peris, quod De bonorum et malo- 
rum finibus edidit, Ego, . 
etc. Petrarch. op. p. 341. 
jus [Epicuri] /ecundo De 1 — 
meminit Cicero. Ib. p. 572. 
De bonorum et malorum fi- 
nibus—— IM. 7. Cicero in m 
edidit volumen qguingue diſt 


um Riots. F, $22, 
] — Inter ipſa communia 
libri De legibus imperfedi, 
ut ſemper inveniuntur. Ib. p. 
948. tertio De legibus me- 
minit Cicero. P. 590 
[7] Lib. Ciceronis Definibus 
et legibus, qui nandum in alia 
prius viſi erant. Hoſfm. ib. 
[5] Cum——circiter annum 
1400. per Gerardum Landria- 


num 2 Pompeii epiſco- 
C 4 pieces, 
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pieces, cites both theſe and the Rbetorica! books 
together with the books Of Invention ſeveral times, 
declares expreſsly concerning /ome of them, that 
they were common in his time, and gives us reaſon 
Enough to make the fame judgment of the reſt [f.] 
Ir is true, that Petrarch took great pains to re- 
eover the remains of Cicero, not only in perſon and 
in his travels through France and Germany, but by 
commiſſions to his friends and correſpondents in all 
paris of Europe [u]; and if theſe pains were taken 
to get together ſeveral duplicates of Ciceto's common 
pieces, it is no more than what all the curious 
take at this very day. But the paint were chiefly 
taten, and no expence was ſpared by the learned 
of thoſe times, to recover the rare pieces of Ci- 
cero; and what theſe rare pieces were, night be 
tearnt from almoſt every page of Petrarcb's works, 
where he mentions the fate of Cicero's writings; 
Theſe were ſuch pieces as, after all the worthy en-. 
deavours of our Vindicator to recommend and 
diffuſe the vulgar uſe of Cicero's writings, would 
be ſtill great rarities, if he could oblige the world 
with them in any ſhape; the books Of Glory, of 
which if Petrarch had a true copy, it was pro- 
bably the only copy then extant; the Hortenſius, the 


p. 224.——In eo libro, qui 
Orator inſcribitur, diſputavit 
Cicero P. 322.-—Saepe in 
memoriam redeo illius in Rhe- 


— et tres libri De oratore, et 
utas ſen De claris ora toribus, 
et Orator — reperti fuiſſe di- 
eantur. Patric. ib. 


[7] —Inter ipſa communie 
libri De oratbre. Petrarch. op. 
p. 948.——liber De optimo ge- 


nere dicendi, Deus bone, quale; 
quamque ex alto ſumptum opus ! 


toricis Citeronianae ſententiae. 
P. gob. M. Tullius in libris 
Inventionum———P. 583. 

(«] Mid. Pref, Dill. p. 6. 


books 
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books De republica and the Conſolation [x]. To 
theſe he adds in another place the Orconomics of 
coneerning famih-affairs s all which, he ſays, are the 
works of Cicero, whereof the loſs is confiderable, 
and he doubts whether ever it can be repaired [y]. 
But as to the pieces of Cicero, which were in com- 
mon uſe; they were ſo many celebrated volumes, that 
he could hardly recite the titles of them, much leſs 
read them over [z} : and as there is ſcarce one volume 
of Cicero's works in preſent uſe, which Perrarch 
does not cite or mention as well knows; fo af. 
ter all his expenſfod travels and commiſſions to bis 
friends in all parts of Europe, being now broken 
with age and infirmity, when he is profeſſedly an- 
ſwering an inquiry of a learned perſon [a], ſeconded 
by the Pope himſelf, concerning any rare pieces 
of Cicero, which might have come to his hands; 
he declares, he had no other pieces of Cicero 
in his poſſeſſion, than what were common, and 
perhaps not ſo many of them as his Holineſs him- 
ſelf; except, as the Vindicator renders 'Petrarch's 
words, ſome ſeparate Epiſtles and Orations ; that 
once indeed he had met with the 7wo books Of 
Glory, but loft them again [4]. 1 

8 
Conſolatione quackyi, — et li- /egtre; ſed nec enunmerars fufh- 


brum De laude Philoſophiae. cimus. Ib. 
Petr. op. p. 99898. a] Lucas de Penna. 
D ee aliqui neſcio 5 Reſpondi — Ciceronii li- 
an irreparabiliter—periere;—— bros non me alios habere, quam 
quorum inſignior jactura, ita qui communiter habentur, et 
haec ſunt nomina, Reipublicue, quos idem Dominus noſter ha- 
Nei familiaris, De Conſolatione, bet, vel, ut to, etiam pauciores, 4 
De Gloria. Ib. p. 705. unum addidi — habuiſſe ms 
' 8 1 
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I will venture to offer à conjecture, ſince the 
Vindicator may perhaps reaſonably expect it from 
me, what thoſe ſeparate Orations and Epiſtles might 
Probably be, which Petrarch found out, and calls 
new in oppoſition to the common pieces of Ci- 
cero. It is certain, that they were few in each 
kind, and he had told us juſt before, that when 
he was about twenty-five years of age, in his travels 
through Switzerland and Flanders, he called at 
Liege, which place was noted for a good col- 
lection of books. Here he found two Orations 
bearing Cicero's name, one of which he got his 
friend to tranſcribe, but tranſcribed the other him- 
ſelf, and ſome time after diſperſed copies of it 
through Hay. Theſe two Orations were pro- 
bably the Orations pretending to be ſpoken by 
Cicero before he went into baniſhment, and in an- 
ſwer to Salluſt's InveFive [c]; they together with 
the Invective under Sally's name being the only 
ſpurious ones publiſhed in the frf edition of the 
Orations at Venice A. D. 1471, in the edition by 
Adam the following year, and in the firſt edition 
of Gcero's works at Milan 1498; whence they 
were propagated through the following early edi- 
tions. But as to the Epiſtles, which were found by 


Petrarch ; I ſhall not for once be behind the 
Vindicator in aſſurance, and do roundly affirm, that 


alios et amiſiſſe—In his om- ce] Sallufii in Tullium atque 
nibus nevi nĩhil — praeter illos Aeſchinis in Demoſthenem, Bo- 
De gloria libros duos et aliquet rumgue in illos inveFivae non 


Orationes aut FEpiſtolas, Pe- ingenia neque ſtylos arguunt, 
trar, op, Rer. Sen, xv. 1. p. ſed mores—Petr, op. p. 1059. 


946, 8. | 
| af they 
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they were the very eighteen ſcattered Epiſtles, as he 
himſelf calls them, which are the matter of our 
diſpute, together with the Epiſtle to OZavius. 


My reaſons are thele. 


_ In the year 1340, when Petrarch was thirty ſix 
years of age [d], he had found ſome Epiltles of Ci- 
cero, which the very learned Fabricius imagined 
to be the . Epiſtles to Atticus. He farther re- 
lates, that Petrarch likewiſe firſs found the fami- 
liar Epiſtles ; and declares concerning Cicero's Epi- 
ſtles in general, that they were unknown for many 
centuries before Petrarcb's age, and might have been 
loſt to us at this yery day, had not Petrarcb's indu- 
ſtry ſearched them out and communicated them to 


to the world [e]. 


This account is already, in 


ſome meaſure, confuted by the teſtimony of Lupus 
Ferrarienſis, who had procured, as we ſaid, duplicates 
of Gcero's Epiſtles, in order to make a corre## 
copy of them; and as references are expreſsly 
made to the feventh, eighth, ninth, and fourteenth 

books of the Epiſtles to Atticus, and large extracts 
are produced from that collection of Epiſtles in 


the Life of J. Ceſar [f] ; 


[4] Born Kal. Aug. 1304. 
Petr. Ep. de ſua orig, etc. 

le] Has epi/tolas—Petrarcha 
reperit, illiſque inventis excla- 
mavit, fe tandem Ciceronem 
agnoſcere, proecipitem ac cala- 
mitoſum ſenem. Item Epi- 
fHolas ad familiares, quas idem 
ille vir doctus, cum in loco 
quodam ubi minime putaret in- 
veniſſet, ſicut in Epiſtola gqua- 
dam ſua docet, primus in manus 


ſo Jobn of Saliſbury cites 


hominum dedit. Ante Petrar- 
chae enim aetatem Ciceronis 
Epiſtolae per plures annorym 
centurias deſideratae fuerunt, ac 
niſi ipſius ſtudio ac opera in lu- 
cem prolatae fuiſſent, fortaſlis 
ad haec uſque tempora iis care- 
remus. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. v. i. 
p. 122. Conf. et p. 119. 
O] Edit. Graev. p. 129, 
133, 134, 202. wir 


in 
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(in the manner of the Antients before the general 
title of familiar was in being) two of Ciceros Let- 
ters to C. Caſſius, one of which is now contained 
in the twelfth, the other in the fifteenth book of the 
familiar Epiſtles [gl. He cites likewiſe other Let- 
ters of Cicero, which ſeem to be now loft [h], and 
particularly refers to the matter of the Letters to 
his Son [i]. We have moreover ſeen from Pe- 
trarch*s own account, that both thoſe ample col- 
lections of Epiſtles muſt have been common in his 
time, and that they muſt have been pretty perfect, 
appears from his own deſcription of the familiar 
Epiſtles [&], from his alluſions to the ſeries of hi- 
ſtory contained in the Epiſtles to Atticus [I], and 
from his numerous citations out of both theſe 


[e - Epiftola ad C. Caſs FR} Sis at 


fium violatorem Dictatoris mor- 


dacius ſcripfit [Cicero ;] vellem 
Iaibus Martiis me ad coenam 
iavitaſſes, etc. Policrat. I. 3. 
c. 14. Quod C. Caſſio Cicero 
in epiſſola ad eundem Cafſium ; — 
wvirtuti — nuntinm remiſerunt. 
Epiſt. 184. Vide Ep. Fam. xii. 
4. et xv. 16. | 

[4] Ciceronem in epiftola 
ad Marcellum ſeripſiſſe me; 
mini, quia ſapientis judicio 
refert plurimum cum quis oblige- 
tur, etc, Ep. 179. Cicero in 


8 ad Todes de amico 


ſeribit, utique et in omnibus ha- 
beo excufatum, etc. Ep. 181. 
[i] At M. Tullius non ode- 
rat filium, a quo, in epi/ftolrs ficat 
ret, Grammaticam inſtan- 
tiſhme exigebat. Metalog. I. 1. 
C. 21. 


novas ac varios illius ſaeculi ru; 
mores in Epiſfolis includit, — 
quibuſdaminterjefis moralibus, 
quod ab ipſo Cicerone ſeryatum 
eſt. Petr, Praef. Ep. fam. op. 


p. 569. : | 
i Omitto Dianyſum, omitto 


fratrem tuum ac nepotem, omit- 


to, fi placet, ipſum etiam Do- 
labellam, quos nunc laudibus 
ad coelum effers, nunc repenti- 
nis maledictis laceras;— F. 
quoque Caz/arem praeterveho; 
—— Magnum praeterea Pom- 


peium fileo. Ib. Ep. ad Cic. p. 


704. Lege — Epiftolas ad ©. 
Fratrem, omnia ibi de — 
2 dicuntur, «—Fj 
Atticum epiftolas percurre. 
Prima ibi dae. altima quae- 
que odioſa videbis. P. 372. 


collections. 
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collections. Indeed theſe collections, like many 
other monuments of the Antients, were very pro- - 
bably extant in Petrarch's own hand- writing [#}, 
and the Critics make mention of his copy of all 
Cicero's Epiſtles [u]; but the Angle authority, up- 
on which it is reported that they were reſtored 
by Petrarch, after they had been loft for many cen- 
turies, is inadvertently applied by Fabricius firſt to 
the Epiſtles to Atticus, and afterwards to the fa- 
miliar Epiſtles ; whereas in reality it properly re- 
lates to the Epiſtſes to Brutus and Octavius. This 
authority is a Letter of Petrarch fancifully addreſ- 
ſed, as the Vindicator obſerves [o], to the manes of 
Cicero, under the character of an incomſiderate and 
calamitous old man. Now the Epiſtles to Brutus 
and Of7avins are perfectly anſwerable to this cha- 
racer and circumftance of Cicero; being all of them 
ſuppoſed to be written within the year of his 
death, and upon the ſubje& of thoſe miſmanage. 

ments, which Petrarch eſpecially inſiſts on, and 
which were the immediate . occaſion of Cicero's 
tragical end [y]. Petrarch indeed alludes, as I ſaid, 
to a ſeries of like miſmanagement expreſſed in 
the Epiſtles to Atticus; but he eſpecially inſiſts on 
the ſubject of the Epiſtles to Brutus; and the chief 
reaſon, why 1 think, that theſe (not the other) 


Ln] Vitor, Praef. in Ep. ad gi.——O-9racceps et cults J 
Att. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. v. i. p. 9 9 Petr. Ep. ad Cic. 
122. | 
[+] Malaſp. in Ep. ad Brut. 77 Quis te falſus gloriae 
init. ſplendor ſenem adoleſcentium bel- 

[9] Mid. Pref. Dif. p. 7. Ii implicuit, et — ad indignam 
Epiſtolas tuas ubi minime _ ho mortem rapuit f 
rebar inventas avidiſſune perle- Ep. ad Cic. 


are 
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are the Epiſtles referred to by him as lately found, 
is, that the whole Letter is a perpetual parody on 
the ſenſe and the very expreſſion of them, as well 
as directly cites -o paſſages from the two celebrated 
Epiſtles of Brutus; the one, to Cicero; the other, 
to Atticus [q]. The addreſs to Cicero is thus intro- 
duced : I have read over with great eagerneſs thoſe 
Epiſiles of yours, which 1 had long and much ſought 
after, and found them at laſt where I little expected 
them, 1 have heard you ſay many things, make 
many complaints, very inconſiſtent with yourſelf. 
Petrarch proceeds immediately to talk in the lan- 
guage and deliver the ſentiments of the Epiſtles 
to Brutus throughout his ſhort Letter. I ſhall 
throw into the notes as many parallel places as 
may ſuffice to confirm my obſervation, and to af- 
ford a ſpecimen of the declamatory ideas enter- 
tained in theſe later ages concerning the paſſages 


and politics of Cicero's times [7]. And that Petrarch 


[4] Mid. Pref. Dil. p. 7. 
Cy] Pet arch. i jampridem ſ- 
{r] Petr Qui 3 p 


qualis praeceptor aliis fuiſſes no- 
veram, nunc tandem quis 72 
tibi eſſes agnovi. — Quod qui- 
dem de tanto viro libet opinari. 
Ep. ad Brut. 16. p. 108. E- 
dit. Middlet. Eſt alienum tanto 
<iro, ut es tu, quod alteri pra- 
ceperit, id ipſum facere non poſ- 
ſe: — minime decet propter 
quem fortiores caeteri ſumus, 
eum ipſum animo debilitatum 
videri:. Cum mollius tibi fer- 
re viderer, quam deceret virum, 
raeſertim cum, qui alias conſo- 
E ſoleret. 


Petrarch. Quid juvdt alios 
docere, quid ornatiſſinis werbis 
emper de virtutibus loqui pro- 
deft, ſi te interim ip non au- 
dias? 

Ep. ad Brut. 15. p. 98. Puid 


illi preſunt, ; pro libertate 
patriat, de ignitate, quae de 
5 

Petr. Doleo wicem tuam. 
_ 19. P. 132. Reip. vicen 


Petr. Unum hoc a vera cha- 
ritate profe Fu. 


Ep. 11. p. 74. Unum hoe gra- 
to animo — prefectum. 
Was 
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was really the firſt, that brought to light the colle- 
&ion of thoſe Epiſtles to Brutus, which were pu- 


bliſhed in the old editions, he tells us 


expreſsly in 


another place: For in a political treatiſe inſcribed 
to Franciſcus Carrarienſis, Prince of Padua, I per- 
ceived, ſays he, how much one Epiſtle, really a fine 
one, and compoſed with a noble ſpirit, the Epiſtle 
of M. Brutus to M. T. Cicero, made your ſoul 
glow with the ſentiments of virtue, inſomuch that 
you could think of nothing elſe for ſome time: — 


and I often congratulated with myſelf upon having 


procured you that Epiſtle, and retrieved it from @ 


long oblivion [5]. 


Petr. Vel ut werba tua re- 

fear— 

Ep. 22. p. 166. Verba tua 
recognoſce, et aude negare. 

Petr. Quid tibi tot contentio- 
nibus, et prorſus nibil profu- 
turis fimultatibes voluiſti? U- 
bi fortunae tuae conveniens 
otium reliquiſti ?—— Quis te u- 
ror in Antonium impegit? A. 
mor credo Reipublicae. 

Ep. 14. p. 90. Quod ſcribis 
me maximo otio egiſſe ut inſe- 
ctarer Antonios. Here Petrarch 
underſtood Brztusto have written 
to Cicero, © that he had managed 
** ſo, as to purſue the Antonies, 
when he himſelf was perfe&2- 
* by at his own eaſe, and might 
have continued quiet, had he 
** ated wiſely.” Dr. Mid. on 
the other hand, renders Brutzs's 
words, As to what you 


** write, that I have managed 
*« ſo, as to be able to purſue 
« the Artonies much at my 


3 one : 
Ep. 22. p. 168. Quid. au- 
tem tibi cum Antonio pri uatum 
odium ? nempe quia poſtulabat 

haec ; ſalutem ab ſe peri, etc. 
Ep. 15. p. 94. Sed quae- 
dam mihi videtur (quid di- 
cam?) imperite vir omnium 
entiſſimus, an ambitioſe | 
iſſe; qui valentiſimum An- 


tonium ſuſci ro R 
blica . ft hay" | 
— Eraſmisalladesto this paſſage 
when he obſerves, [ See Miauller. 
Pref. Diſſ. p. 9.] Brutus indi- 
gnatur Ciceroni, qui ſuis concio- 
nibus et ſcriptis irritaret eos, 
quos irritatos von poſſet oppri me- 
re. Where we ſee, both Pe- 
trarch and Eraſmus interpreted 
Brutus, as if he lamed 
Cicero for giving oppoſition to 
« the Antonies, and thereby 
« making himſelf Enemies, to 
„% whom he was not equal.” 
[5] Senſi quantum Foiflola u- 
na, clara illa quidem et quae claro 


Bur 


Other ustians on the EPisTLES 
Bor I myſt advance farther, that in company 
with "theſe Epiſtles to Bretus, Peirarch likewiſe 
found the Epiſtle tro'OZemius, which, the Vindics- 
tor fays, is the declamation of ſome boy, venting bis 
indiguation, and trying under the perſon of Cicero, 
bow well be tould harangue ov 1he perfidy and in- 
gratitude of Octavius. For Petrarch in the Letter 
'barangues on Cicero in his turn for uenting his iu- 
dignatiap at the perfidy aud ingratitude of Octavius, 
who had really dont bim no ill offices himſelf, but 
had barely given ao oppoſition to bis eue mies [i]. And 
in his preface to his Epiſtles concerning familiar af 
fairs he gives us the whole hiſtory of his fanciful 
adareſs to the manes of Cicero; where touching on 
the affeminacy and querulous diſpoſition of mind ex- 

in Ciceros Letters, with the matter of which 
he was no leſs offended than he was delighted with the 
ſtyle; Add to theſe, ſays he, his litigious Letters, and 
fuch as diſcover a levity of mind, iu venting his indigna- 
tion and monſtrous reproaches againf} the greateſt 
men, whaw he had been ſo loud in commendation of 
before; at the reading of which having talen great 
pleaſure and offence at the ſame time, I could not re- 
frain from expreſſing my reſentment in a Letter of 
expoſiulation addreſſed to himſelf, and from uſing a 
familiarity, which I had contracted from his writ- 


texta eſſet ingenio, N. ſcilicet opt. adm. p. 373. 

Bruti ad M. TJ. Ci iceronem, tibi [Hoc erat extremum, Ci- 
animum accenderit ad virtutem, cer, ut huic ipſi [Auguſto] tam 
ut diu vix aliud loqui poſſes.— laudato malediceres, qui tibi ne 
Saepe etiam ipſe mihi gratiam dicam malefaceret, fed maleſa- 
habui, qui tibi am Epiſtolam cientibus non obſtaret. Ib. Ep. 
procuraſſem, et oblivione ſenio - ad Cic. p 704. 

gue obrutam renovaſſem. DeRep. 


ings, 
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ings, in declaring to him the ſevere paſſages, which” 
gave me offence [ul. We may farther obſerve, 
that Siricbius, Petrarch's ſcholar and intimate 
friend, who wrote a ſupplement to his ſhort lives of 
famous men, relates, that Ocdtavius was ſent with 

the Conſuls to the relief of D. Brutus and gave a- 
defeat to M. Antony before Modena, when he was 
only ſeventeen years of age [x]. This miſtake he was 
probably led into by the Epiſtle to OZavius 3 
where the excellent Caſaubon, who looks on this 
Epiſtle as antient, though not Gicero's [y], would 
change the numeral characters xiii. or xvit. into 
xix. or xx. and our late Editor of the Epiſtle, 
for reaſons perhaps known to himſelf, has made 
the anachroniſm quite impoſſible by preferring the 
reading of xiii, But Sirichius's account leaves little 
room to doubt, but the vulgar xvii. was the current 
reading in Petrarch's time. 

I will venture farther to offer a conjecture, 
that the order of the three ſyſtems of Cicero's 
Epiſtles was, to Brutus, Atticus, and his Brother 
Quintus in Petrarch's diſpoſition of his whole 
collection of Cicers's Epiſtles. For Petrarch ob- 
ſerving, that Epicurus inſcribed his collections 
of Epiſtles to two or three names, to Idomeneus, Po- 
lyenus, and Metrodorus; tells us, that Cicero hkewiſe 
inſcribed his collections to much the ſame num- 
ber, to Brutus, Atticus, and his Ciceros, his Bro- 
ther and his Son [x J. We have ſeen, that the ſame 


[=] Petr. op. p. 570. | ſed werere tamen. Caſaub. in 
bs Vide ib, p. 513. Suet. in Aug. c. 3. 
In epiſtola ad Oda - [x] Epicurus — epiſtolas ſuas 


wvium, non Ciceronis quidem, duobus aut tribus inſcripſit, J- 
D precedence 
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precedence is given to the Epiſtles to Brutus in 
the two firſt editions of the whole collection at 
Venice and Rome ; and this 1s more remarkable, 
becauſe, as I ſaid, the Epiſtles to Brutus with the 
_ Epiſtle to Octavius ought to be the laſt according 
to the obvious order of the times in which they were 
written, Theſe circumſtances give us ſome reaſon to 
queſtion the truth of what Malaſpina relates only upon 
report, that a different order was obſerved in Petrarch's 

copy of the Epiſtles, which order, ſays he, was frf 
introduced into the edition of Aldus, the Father, and 
afterwards continued by the Son [al. However this 
be, I will recommend a curious fact to the Vindi- 
cator*'s conſideration. Petrarch's Letter, which we 
have. ſo much inſiſted on, together with his fol- 
lowing Letter written in the ſame year and ad- 
dreſſed in the ſame manner to Cicero, is found in- 
ſerted into the collection of all Cicero's Epiſtles in 
the early editions of his works; which tell us 
farther, that it was done in imitation of antient 
example [H. It is indeed there inſerted imme- 
diately before the Epiſtles to Atticus, but was 
probably prefixed by Petrarch to the whole col- 
lection, of which the Letters to Brutus were 
called the fr/# book, Petrarch's own Letter then, 
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 domeneo, Polyaeno, et Metrodore : 
totidem pene ſuas Cicero, Bru- 
to, Attico, et Ciceronibus ſuis, 
Fratri ſcilicet ac Filio. Petr. 
p. 568. Hence one would i. 
magine, that Petrarch was poſ- 
ſeſſed of all theſe Epiſtles of Epi- 
curus, and the tao books of Ci 
cero's Epiſtles to his Son. 
4a] —— Mik' place: is ordo, 


1 


qui ab Alas primum, deinde a 
Filio ſervatus eſt, quem etiam 
audio in exemplari Petrarchae 
inveniri. Malaſp. in Ep. ad 
Brut. in init. 

[5] Ed. Badil, 1527. - Quas 
{ Petrarchae Epiſtolas] prae- 
termiſſas ideo nolui, ut vel hoc 
errore lectores liberem, vel de- 
Fraudatae portiunculat calumnia 


though 
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though it declares itſelf to have been writ- 
ten by one of Cicers's poſteri, and bears date 
1340, from an ara, which Cicero did not not; 
yet getting into the antient copies and very early 
editions, was taken for an ungueſtionable monu- 
ment of the pureſt antiquity, and impoſed upon the 
ableſt critics for a time, being ſometimes aſcribed 
to Atticus, ſometimes to C. Nepos; and poſſibly 
might have impoſed upon them for a much longer 
time, had not Paulus Æmilius, who flouriſhed about 
1520, had the fortune to detect the cheat by meet- 
ing with the Letter in Petrarch's own works [e]. 
Thus the Vindicator's demonſtration is both con- 
futed by plain facts, and is abſolutely ' precarious 
in itſelf, as every part of it may be denied: For, 

I. In the ages of Barbariſm down to the age in 
which Petrarch lived, neither were the liberal arts fo 
wholly oppreſſed, nor the purity of the Latin tongue 
ſo utterly loft, nor the writings of Cicero ſo diſperſed 
in diſtant parts of Europe; as to render it incre- 
dible, that a Sophiſt ſhould be found ſo largely 
furniſhed with Cicero's writings and ſo perfect a 
maſter of his ſtyle, as to execute the forgery of the 
ſuſpefted Epiſtles, and to impoſe it upon the ableſt- 


critics. 


impreſſionem noſtram. Item 
Ed. Baſil. 1539. Quas ideo 


praetermittendas yon putavi- 
mus, ne quid in itione, 
quod ab aliis g non eſſent, 
deſideraretur. In both theſe 
Editions the order of the Epi- 
ſtles is, ad Brutum, Q. Fratrem, 
Ofavium, Aiticum, as in the 


Reman Edition in 1470; but 


in that of Venice of the ſame 
year, it is, ad Brutum, Ofta- 
wium, Q, Fratrem, Atticum. 
Where it is obſervable, that the 
Epiſtles ad Brutum et Octa- 
wvium are continued together as 
they were found by Petrarch. 

Fide. Edit. Badii et Baſil. 
in init. Ep. ad Attic. 


D 2 2. TRR 
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2. THE Vindicator advances farther, that, 
ſhould ſuch a Sopbiſt be found, be could not think 
of putting ſuch a cheat upon the world, What end 
could he propoſe to himſelf in undertaking it? I. 
could not, ſays he, be fame, ſince be choſe to lie con- 
cealed : nor could it be money, ſince in the barbarous 
ages no body would buy his work [d]. If he is 
ſerious here, which many may be apt to doubt; 
I anſwer, firſt, That the end of the Sophiſt's 
writing the ſuſpected Letters might be neither. For 
he himſelf has ſuggeſted a third end, the exerciſe of 
genius; ſince the Epiſtle to OFavius is the decla- 
mation of ſome boy, This was the moſt fruitful 
mother of Sopbiſtic forgeries in all ages; and he may 
learn from the inſtance of Petrarch's Letter, that 
writings may become forgeries by chance, or when 
they were not intended to put a cheat upon the 
world, The bare title of a book is many times 
ſufficient to conſtitute it a forgery, by being 
miſtaken for the author of it. Thus a collection 
of Latin verſes has been reputed the real work of 
Cato [e] (as a like collection of Greek ones was re- 
ferred to Pythageras) becauſe it was inſcribed with 


the name of Cato, as a ile moſt expreſſive of its 


moral and ſententious character. The very corrector 
or tranſcriber of a copy could be dignified with the 
character of the author, and the property of Cz/ar's 
own ſeven books of the Commentaries gof his Gallic 
war had like to have been abſolutely transferred to J. 


Mid. Pref. Dil. p. 16 facile nequeat aboleri,—ait 

ſe] In /ibells, — quo paryuli vel Cato vel alius (nam autor 

initiantur, ut virtutis inſtructio, incertus eſt.) I. Sariſb. Poli- 
et uſus teneris ebibitus animis crat. 1. 7. c. 9. Y 

TY Celſus 
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Celſus, becauſe a Conſtantinopolitan of that name about 


A. D. 600. carefully reviſed them; whence thoſe 
books were received under the current title of the 


| Commentaries of Cæſar by Julius Celſus [f], When 


thoſe books of the Commentaries were re-vindicated 
to their real Author, this ſame Julius Celſus be- 
came again intitled to the continuation of the 
Commentaries [g], and at laſt to the anonymous book 
concerning the Life of Fulius Ceſar; and this book 
has been aſcribed to Petrarch, becauſe a fragment 
of it appeared under Petrarch's name, which was 
probably only tranſcribed by Petrarch, and added 
by way of ſupplement to the book of Commentaries 
of the Spaniſh war [b]. Nay, to ſhew the Vindica- 
tor, that Nonius Marcellus's citing a Letter of the 
ſuſpeFed collection is not a circumſtance ſufficient of 
itſelf to evince its authority z Nonius, by miſciting 
two verſes in Cicero as from the Prometheus of old 
Accius, has made Cicero guilty of a forgery; for 
Cicero tells us expreſsly, that the verſes were bis 
own, tranflated from the Prometheus of Aſeby- 
lus [i]. —But, ſecondly, I anſwer that the Sophiſt's 
end might be either fame or money. For though 
he choſe to lie concealed, yet he might gratify a pri- 
vate vanity in imagining that his work might here- 
after be received by fome celebrated Ciceronian 
Hiſtoriographer, not only as an original, but the moſt 
valuable of that kind, which is preſerved to us from 


Fabric. Bib. Lat. p. 177, 9. dat; Difficillimam rem ſuſcepi 

le] Eoſdem Caeſari: "i — oo OP. p. 395. 15 
ſcriptor rerum ſuarum (ut fama 2] Fabric. Bib. Ya p. 180. 
fert) Tulius Celſus, ut Suetonio i] Acc. Prometh. | 
videtur, Hirtius, ita commen- ———ſablime adyolans 
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old Nome; written in the very criſis and laſt fruggle 
of its liberty, by the greateſt men who then lived in 
it, and who ſoon after died for it [k]. Such a com- 
placency the Vindicator's great authority, Sigonius, 
muſt needs have enjoyed for ſome conſiderable 
time; if he was the real author of the Conſolation 
of Cicero, which I would willingly give either of 
them leave to deny. For my own part, 1 am not 
aſhamed to confeſs, that I look upon this piece as ex- 
ceeding all the Epiſtles of the ſiſpected collection 
in goodneſs of compoſition, and in dignity of ſen- 
timent; beſides that it carries a character of anti- 
quity, common with ſome of the worſt of them, 
the artifice of a fragment. — However I am apt 
to think, that money might be the prevailing mo- 
tive for publiſhing a new work under Cicero's 
name ; though the Vindicator is poſitive, that this 
is an impaſſible caſe. His argument is, that in the 
barbarous ages no body would buy the work; when 
there was ſcarce a man, much leſs a ſociety of men 
in the world, who had any particular reſpef for 
Cicero, or made any ſtudy of his writings [I]. 

As we are favoured with an obſervation, 
that from the reign of Tiberius all the Ro- 
man writers, whether poets or hiſtorians, ſeem to 
wie with each other in celebrating the praiſes of Ci- 
cero, as the Parent of the Roman wit and eloquence 
La]; fo we have ſeen, that through the ages of the 
greateſt Barbariſm down to Petrarch's age, ſeveral 


Pinnata cauda, noſtrum adulat = tam perfrictae frontis,ut al- 
fanguinem. i adſeribeyet. Daviſ in loc. 

Nonips in voce Adulatio. Conf. #] Mid. Pr Diff. p. 2. 

Cic. Tufc. Diſp. I. 2. c. 9, 10. I Ib. p. 16} 13, 14. 

At Tullius nec tam inopserat, In] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 501. 


writers 
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writers celebrated the praiſes of Cicero, made 4 
ſtudy of his writings, and aſſerted to him the title 
of the Parent of the Roman eloquence In]. Petrarch 
himſelf, the firſt reſtorer of the ſaſpected Letters, 
looks upon it as aſtoniſhing, that there ſhould be 
found in any age ſo much as a man, much 
more 4 ſociety of men, who had not a taſte for the 
Ciceronian eloquence, ſtyle, or even manner of ſpeak- 
ing lo]. Whether this charge is juſt upon the learned 
Sidonius Apollinaris and his followers, I ſhall ſhew 
hereafter z but Petrarch ſtrongly contends, that no 
body controverts Cicero's being the Prince of eloquence, 
In another place he tells us of his own particular 
caſe, that from his very childhood he applied him- 
ſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of Cicero's writings, whe- 
ther through a natural inſtin&, or by the inſtiga- 
tion of his Father, who was a perfet? adorer of 
that author, and particularly curious in collecting his 
writings [p]. But that the Huch of Cicero was not 
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(] Ille, in quo Latinitas 


In eo certe non fallor, vel & 


noltra ſolo invenit, quicquid in- fallor, cum multis Jon ue 
ſolenti Graeciae eleganter oppo- clariſſimis falli juvat, quod ſo- 
nit, aut praefert, Ciceronem lo- lutae facundiae principatus, con- 


quor, Romani autorem eloquii. 
J. Sariſb. Policr. I. 2. c. 22. 

(e] Olibertas !—inventum 
eſſe hominem Latinum, qui — 
eloquentiam aut ſty lum aut o- 
mnino dicendi genus Ciceroni⸗ 
irrideat! Atque hoc Sidonius 
auſus eft, atque illi detra- 
here, cui omnes deferunt, praeter 
paucos illius caaetaneos ac convi- 


tradictoribus late victis, unius 
Crore elt proprius. Petr. op. 


F 57 Ab ipſa pueritia ego 


libris Ciceronis incubui, ſeu na- 
turae inſtinctu, ſeu parentis hor- 
tatu, qui auctoris illius vencra- 
tor ingens fuit. Volumen e- 
legantiſſimum, cui par aliud 
invenire difficile, paternas in- 


vat, quos praeſentium comes ter res inventum, quod in de- 
haud dubie torfit.— Ut contra /itiis pater habuerat. Petr. op. 
indubitatum eloquentiae principem p. 946, 8. 

eloquentiae ſuc ioſus inſurgeret ! 
D 4 


the 
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the peculiar of that family, we may learn from his 
rapturous exclamation to Cicero himſelf, O greateſt 
Parent of the Roman eloquence, to whom thanks are 
due, not only from me, but from all of us together, 
who are garniſhed with the flowers of the Latin 
tongue. We ingenuouſly confeſs, that our meadows 
are watered from your fountains, that we follow 
you our leader, are promoted by your favours, and are 
honoured with your name; in ſhort, that it is under 
your auſpices that we have made theſe attainments, 
whatever they are, in eloquence q]. His ſaying, that 
they were honoured with the name of Cicero, may be 
in alluſion to the name of Crcerontan, which the 
Vindicator might have obſeryed to be current 
in this barbarous age [r], as well as about the time 
of the Reformation, two centuries afterwards, when 
the men of taſte and polite letters began to vie with 
each other in the delicacy of their ſtyle, and, above 
all, in the imitation of Cicero; in which they were 
fo nice and faſtidious, as to allow nothing to be claſ- 
fical, that was not drawn from his works[s]. To 
return to Petrarch ; after he had obſerved in ano- 
ther place upon the oratorial character of Cicero, 
he follows him into his retirements, which pro- 
duced his philoſophical treatiſes; whence, lays he, 
bow great emolument has accrued to the ſtudy of La. 
tin Letters, there is no ſcholar now, that needs to be 
informed [i]. Laſtly, the repreſentation which he 


[71 Petr. op. p. 705. DL Qyid eidem licet invito 
r | Si mirariautem Ciceronem Ciceroni ſolitudo illa contulerit 
hoc eſt Ciceronianum eſſe, Cice- notum eſt ; fecit enim magnum 
ronianys ſum. Ib. p. 1054. de ſummo oratore chaloſo. 


L Mid. Pref. Dill, p. 15. phum, ex quo quantum fudits 
| makes 
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makes in his Letter to Cicero may without great 
injuſtice be transferred to the preſent Ciceronian 
times. You may want, ſays he, to bear how it has 
fared with your books, whether with the genera- 
lity of men, or with the learned in particular, — With 
the generality the fame of your actions and your 
eloquence is every where loudly celebrated : but the 
learned or inquiſitive are but few. — Therefore ſome 
of your books are irrecoverably loſt [u]. 

Ir was the character of learning in Petrarch's 
age to be inqui/itive after the rare or the laſt books 
of the Antients, and particularly of Cicero, This 
is farther evident from his epiſtolary writings, 
from which we mentioned an inquiry of a per- 
ſon of reputation for learning, who wanted to be 
ſupplied with Cicero's rare books at his own expence, 
in order to execute ſome literary undertaking [x]. 
A like inſtance is ſeen in the books of Glory, which 
Petrarch's old maſter borrowed of him for the ſame 
uſe; and hence ſuſpicions may ariſe, that many of 
this ſort of Cicero's works, and particularly theſe 
renowned books of Glory, ſuffered by a race of de- 
teſtable plagiaries, who would prevent a detection 
by deſtroying the only remaining evidences of 
their frauds. But whether it was the deſire, ſo in- 
auſpicious to learning, of . impoſing cheats upon the 
world, or the generous induſtry of a learned cu- 
rioſity, which actuated the minds of men at this 


Latinis accreverit, nemo fludio- Ciceronis, fi quos inufitatos et 

ſus eft qui neſciat. Petrar. p. extraneos haberem, tibi quoque 

280. cuidam nuper coepto operi ſub- 
8 Ib. p. 705. venirem, tua ſcilicet impen ſa 
x] Petieras ex me, ut de libris 1b, p. 946. | Fog 


time 
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42 
time to raiſe up the hidden remains of Cicero and 
the Antients, which ſeem to have been buried to- 


gether 1 in the immediately preceding century ( y] ; it 
is certain, that as no expence was ſpared on the one 
hand, ſo it gave occaſion to numberleſs impoſtures 
on the other. Petrarch himſelf would have re- 
deemed his books of Glory, which his neceſſitous 
maſter pretended to be engaged for a debt, at any 
rate; and he tells us in this very place, that there 
was a volume put into his hands under the fal- 
ſified title of Cicero's Hortenſius, which appeared on 
examination to be only the books of Academical 
Diſputations, one of the common works of Cicero [x]. 
But what he relates in another place is very extra- 
ordinary, that he never made a journey into fo- 
reign parts, where he did not meet with, not only 
books of Cicero, which he had zever ſeen, but 
books under ſuch titles, as he had never heard of 
before [al. One would be apt to ſuſpect, that 
theſe muſt be ſwarms of palpable forgeries, detected 
-perhaps, as others likewiſe pretending to the ſame 
antiquity were [S), by Petrarch afterwards. For we 
have heard him fay a little before his death, that he 
was ed of no works of Cicero but only a few 


Orations and Epiſtles, beſides what were commonly 


DI Libroram aliqui=periere, cam libros, ſed inaudita libro- 
rum Oe compererim. Ib. 
"7 10 Vide de falſitate privilegii, 
velut a J. Caeſare conceſſi, 
Auſtriam ab im perio eximentis. 
Rer. Sen. L. 15. Ep. 5. Howe- 
ver in his more early life he had 
not detected any forgeries under 
Ciceros name. See ib. J. 2. 


Ep. 4. 


magnus ſacculi naſtri pudor, 
magna poſteritatis injuria pro- 
fecto; namque quod in tuis con- 
queror, et in multorum virorum 
illuſlrium libris accidit. Petr. 
Ep. ad Cicer. p. 705. 
i Ib. p. 948. 

lo] Mihi— vix unquam pere- 
grinatio longior ſuſcepta eſt, ubi 
non incognitos Ciceronis, ne di- 


known. 


/ 
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known. It is not to my purpoſe to mention the 
numerous forgeries of the next century, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the grand impoſtor, Annius of Vi. 
terbo ; any farther than to acquaint the Vindicator, 
that as Petrarch and his contemporaries inſpired the 
learned of the ſucceeding ages with the ſame zeal 
lch, which they received from their fathers, of 
hunting out the works of the Antients ; ſo before 
the time of the Reformation, nay perhaps before 
his ii or ſeven, rather fragments, than intire Let- 
ters of the ſuſpected collection ever made their ap- 
pearance in the world, a Sopbiſt might be found, 
who could think (and carry his thought into exe- 
cution with too much ſucceſs, notwithſtanding the 
abilities of ſucceeding Critics) of putting ſuch 4 
cheat upon the world. I will therefore venture to 
offer another conjecture, 

II. Trar for fame, for money, or for other ends, | 
or out of no fraudulent intention at all, the thought 
of writing our ſuſpected Letters might poſſibly be 
entertained by a Sophiſt in Petrarch's age or the 
ages. preceding him. 

Bur after all, the Vindicator muſt mn me, 
if I do not confine my inquiries after a Sophiſt 
to the later and more barbarous ages. He might 
In truth as well place him in the ages of more light 
and learning; for I cannot by any means admit 
of his principle, which is preſumed to be ſo 
certain as not to need any proof, viz. that there 
could be no room for a forgery of the ſuſpeFed Let- 
ters as long as Cicero's genuine Letters to Brutus 
were in being; which we cannot ſuppoſt to have been 

[c] M;a. Pref. Did. p. 7. 
wholly 


1 
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wholly loſt in Rome and Italy, till the final declenſion 
of that "Empire, and till the purity of the Latin 
tongue was loſt (d). It is pity he has diſappointed 
a curiolity ſo natural, to know from what exqui- 
fite reſearches into antiquity, or from what eſo- 
teric dogma of his rational ſyſtem, which he fo 
often impoſes on us, againſt the evidence of plain 
fact, he could lay it down as inconteſted, that there 
could be no room for ſuch a forgery as long as the genuine 
Letters were in being. One would rather think, on 
the contrary, that there was the only room for a 
ſcholaſtic imitation, which gave occaſion to moſt 
Greek and Latin forgeries, when the genuine Letters 
were ſtill in being; and if our Letters were an in- 
nocent ſchookexerciſe only, they would naturally be 
imputed to thoſe, in whoſe names they were writ- 
ten, becauſe their genuine Letters were in being, 


Thus becauſe there were twenty-one genuine Come- 
dies in being under Plautus's name, he had as early 


as Varro's time been intitled to ſome ſpurious ones, 
and Gellius tells us, that in his own time the num- 
ber of Comedies under that Poet's name were about 
one hundred and thirty ſej. But if the forgery was 
intended to put a cheat upon the world, it might 
have the advantage of ſome probability (as the 
fictions of poets are generally founded in hiſtory) 
as long as there were monuments ſtil] ſubliſting of 
a real correſpondence. One can hardly imagine, 


Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 5, 13. ronianae vocantur, quas iccirco 

2 Feruntur autem ſub Plauti a caeteris ſegregavit, quoniam 

nomine comoediae circiter cen- dubieſae non erant ; — qua ſdam 

tum atque triginta —Praeter item alias probavit. Gell. 
illas unam et viginti, quae Var- Noct. Att. 1. 3. c. 3. 


that 
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that the Sophiſt would be diſcouraged by any 
ſcruples of modeſty; for when he could entertain 
the thought of putting on the perſon of Cicero, 
he may poſlibly be preſumed to have had the aſ- 
ſurance of thinking, that his writings would ſuffer 
little by the compariſon. Thus there being a 
known commerce of Letters between Cicero and 
J. Ceſar, ſomebody preſumed to forge a Letter as 
from Cz/ar at Alexandria to Cicero himſelf; and 


that with ſo much dexterity, that though i? was 
drawn in terms ſo ſlight and general, that inſtead of 
giving him any ſatisfattion, it made bim only ſuſpect 
that it tas forged [F]; yet he afterwards perceived 
his ſuſpicions to be true, becauſe it was dated the 
ninth of February ; whereas it became known, that 
Ceſar had not ſent any Letter ſince the middle of 
December before [g]. As to Ceſar's compoſitions, 
though Cicero declares them to be inimitable for 
their elegance and ſimplicity lb]; yet many attempted 
an imitation of them, when they were ſtill in be- 
ing, and ſome with a manifeſt intention to put a 
cheat upon the world, For to fay nothing of the 
continuation of the Commentaries, the' author of 
great part of which was not certainly known to 
the antients, and the moderns are hard put to it 


Life of Cic. v. 2. p. 142- 
J Illum ab Alexandra diſ- 
e nemo nunciat, conſtatque 


vehementer probantur.— Atque 
etiam Commentarios quoſdam 
{cripfit rerum ſuarum.—Nuds 


Dec poſt [us Decemb. ab 
illo datas ullas literas ; ex quo 
illud intelligis, illud de literis 
a. d. v. Id. Febr. datis — nor 
verum eſe, Ep. ad Att. xi. 15 
J Orationes quidem ejus mihi 


unt, recti et venuſti. Sed 
dum voluit alios parata, 
unde ſumerent qui vellent ſcri- 
bere hiſtoriam: uo quidem 
homines a- ſcribendo deterruit. 
Brut. c. 75. 


to 
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to ſtate the preciſe boundaries of the original and 
the ſupplemental parts [i]; it is certain, that an 
Oration pretending to have been ſpoken by him to 
the army juſt upon an engagement in Spain, was de- 
nied by Auguſtus to be genuine; and this Oration 
was quickly mnltiplied into #wo, the acceſſory one 
pretending to have been ſpoken on occaſion of a 
later engagement in that country, where Afnius Pol- 
lio could prove that Cæſar did not make any ſpeech 
[#]. Some puerile performances too were cur- 
rent under the ſame name, to which Auguſtus would 
not allow a place in his Palatine library. There 
is ſome reſemblance between the fates of this great 
man's writings and his correſpondent Ciceros. For 
the Rhetorical pieces to Herennius, which deliver 
the fr ft elements or inſtitutions of Oratory, are ex- 
preſsly aſcribed to Cicero by many of the antients, 
and have been thought to be the ruder compoſi. 
tions of his younger years ; but now the learned 
are generally of a different opinion, and attribute 
them to Cornificius, the Father or Son, or to ſome 
other of Cicero's contemporaries [/]. The invective 


} [i] Reliquit et rerum ſuarum plem libros de bello Gallico C ac- | 


Commentarios, Gallici civiliſque ſaris eſſe putat. G. Voſſ. de 


belli Pompeiani. Nam Alexan-' Hiſt. Lat. p. 62. 


drini, Africique et Hiſpanienſis 
incerfus auctor eſt. Alii enim 
Oppium putant, alii Hirtium ; 
qui etiam Gallici belli noviſſi- 
mum imperſetumque librum 
ſuppleverit. Suet. in Caeſ. 56. 
Tanta cum ſit Commentariorum 


Caeſaris venuſtas; tamen Fr. 


Floridus Sabinus tres de bello ci- 
vili libros Caeſari abjudicat ;j— 
Imo Lud. Carrio ne quidem ſe- 


3 


[4] Apud milites quoque in Hi- 
fſpania idem Auguſtus Orationem 
eſſe vix ipſius putat : quae ta- 
men duplex fertur ; una quaſi 
priore habita proelio: altera po- 
fteriore ; quo Afinius Pollio ne 
tempus quidem concionandi ha- 
buije eum dicit, ſubita hoſtium 
incurſione. Suet. Ib. 55. 

[/]. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. v. i. p. 
7 - hs ; 

Orations 
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Orations under Salluſt's and Cicero's name are carried 
up as high as Auguſtus's reign; and reputed to be 
the exerciſes of Porcius Latro, who uſed, con- 
trary to the antient method of inſtitution, to be the 
only performer in his ſchool ; on which account 
his ſcholars were called by the nick-name of Audi- 
tors [m]. The former of theſe Orations is expreſsly 
cited by Quintilian as Salluſt's own [u], and his au- 
thority had ſo much weight with the learned 
ever ſince, that no one ventured to offer any 
ſcruple about it, till Vickorius and one of his ac- 
quaintance led the way o]. There is little room to 
doubt, but the Oration bearing Ciceros name came 
from the ſame hand; Victorius having obſerved it 
to be exactly ſimilar to the other in ſentiment and 
character [p]; and accordingly they are called in 
a very antient MS. Controverfiae, the gene- 
ral title of theſe declamatory compoſitions. Theſe 
are pregnant inſtances of forgeries impoſed up- 
on the ableſt critics, under the very name of Cicero 
and an eminent contemporary writer, ' when their 
genuine works were ſtill in being; and the Vindica- 
tor will not contend, that Quintilian's Authority is 
to be leſs depended on, than that of the old Gram- 
marian, Nonius Marcellus, One would conclude 


] Initio contumeliae cauſa a 


deridentibus diſcipuli Latronis c 


Auditores vocabantur. Senec. 
Controv. - 

Ws >. | ? non Salluſtius di- 

Ciceronem, in quem i- 

— —.— uſus eſt principio, 

et quidem protinus ? Grawiter 

et iniquo animo, etc, Init, O- 


\ 


rat. lib. 4. c. 1. vide et l. . 


(61 P. Vidar. var. leftion. l. 
— 


mus, formamque Oratienis no- 


tamus, cum ee op 


li — ſeri 
. b. 


from 
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from a paſſage of Quintilian, that Cicero publiſhed 


no Orations in defence of Vatinius and Gabinius [q] 3 
and yet the defence of the former had become a 
ſmall oration (like thoſe of Salluſt and Cicero) in St. 
Jerom's time [r]; but as to the fragment ſtill re- 


—— 


—— —— — — 


e 2 


| maining of Gabinius's defence, which I allow to f I 
the Vindicator to be truly Ciceronian [5] ; he him- 

| ſelf has well conjectured, that Cicero's Oration wa. 
never publiſhed, but as it was his cuſtom to keep the 

minutes or rough draught of all his pleadings, in what 1 f 


be called his Commentaries, /o St. Jerom bas pre- 
ſerved from them a ſmall fragment of this Speech [I]. 
Other Orations, and ſome of them of later ori- 
gine, were made in like manner under Ci- 
cero's name upon ſeveral remarkable occaſions, 
when Cicero is known either not to have ſpoken, or 
to have ſpoken, but not to have publiſhed his ſpeech. 
Thus a ſmall proſe-fragment is preſerved by Nonius 
out of Cicero's Conſulate [u], concerning which Cicero 
was not permitted to ſpeak [x] ; and a whole Oration 


—- PF 1 = = 


* 
** * 
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e 


- [9g] Dixit Cicero pro Gabinio praetermiſſum imprudentiae, 


et P. Vatinio, inimiciſſimis an- 
tea ſibi hominibus, et in 1 4 
Orationes etiam ſcripſerat. 
Orat. I. 11. c. 1. 


r] Lege pro Vatinio oratiun- 5 


m, et alias ubi ſodalitiorum 
mentio fit. Revolve dialogos 
Tullii, Hieron. Apol. adv. 


Ruffin. 1. 3. 


[5] Ego cum omnes amicitias 
tuendas ſemper putavi ſumma 
religione et fide, tum eas maxi- 
me, quae eſſent ex inimicitiis 
revocatae in gratiam: propterea 
quod integris amicitiis officium 


vel (ut gravius interpretemur) 


negligentiae excuſatione defen- 


ditur; poſt reditum in gratiam, 
ſi quid eſt commiſſum, id non 
neglectum, ſed violatum puta- 
tur, nec imprudentiae, ſed per- 
—_ aſſignari ſolet, Hieron, 
1 ; 


[ Life of Cic. v. i. p. 511. 
[u] Cicero Cos ſulatu ſuo: Quo- 
rum luxuries fortunata cenſa pe- 
perit. Nonius in voce Cenſus. 
[x]Atqueille ¶ Metellus Nep.] 
—pridie Kal. Jan. qua injuria 
nemo unquam in aliquo magi- 


is 
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is {till ſubſiſting, which pretends to be ſpoken 
by him before be went into banjſhment.. Cicero 
indeed did ſpeak on another great occaſion, the 
peace upon Cæſars death; but yet the Oration 
under that title ſcarce ever made its appearance in 
any of our Editions, till a late faithful collector of 
the Ciceronian remnants of antiquity engaged in the 
bold attempt to retrieve it from oblivion, having 
taken Cicero's hand to be ſo clearly diſcernible in it, 
as to think it hardly poſſible that it could have been 
<oritten by any body elſe [y]. Nor were tlie dealers 
in controverfial Rhetoric either in antient or more 
modern times leſs aſſiduous in making Orations 
againſt Cicero. Aſconius Pedianus, who was older - 
than Quintilian himſelf, and whoſe authority is ex- 
preſely alledged by him [z], mentions two fuch z- 
veive Orations pretended to be ſpoken by C. Au- 
tony and Catiline, when they were Gicero's campeti> 
tors for the .Conſulſhip ; at which time they did 
ſpeak againſt him, but the Orations under their 
names were forged ſhortly after to detradt from Ci- 
cero's character [al. There are other two Orations 


againſt Cicero under Catiline's name, upon the ſub- 


ject of the Conſpiracy, though Catiline did not make 


ſtratu improbiſſimus civis affe- 
Ctus eſt, ea me Con/ulem affecit, 
——atque abeuntem magiſtratu 
concionis habendae poteſtate pri- 
vavit. Ep Fam. v. 2. 

(DD Quanquam—haec Oratio 
vix inter alias Ciceronis repe- 
riatur, ita tamen Aylum ejus et 
dicendi characterem refert, ut, 
quin illias fit, emo plane dubi- 
tet, Merouv. in Orat. de 
P ace. Edit. i in wum Delph. 


[x] Orationem Ciceronis velut 
thema ipſe exponens Pedianus, 
Argamentum, inquit, tale . 
Init. Orat. I. 5. c. 10. 

[2] Huic Orationi Ciceronis 
et Catilina et * tume- 
lioſe re eruntur 


uoque Oratiaver nomine illoramt 
4540 non ab ĩpſis {criptae, {ed 
. Aſcon, in Frag, in 0g3 

Cand. ad fin. 1 4H 
E any 


ab Cicetonis 
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any recrimination ; as well as Cicero's fifth Oration 
againſt Catiline, and another moſt ample one, the 


property of which is aſſerted to Porcius Latro in 
the preſent Editions. 


FROM Orations the tranſition is natural to E- 
piſtles; there having always been a very near al- 
liance between theſe two kinds of imitation of real 


life in the ſchools of the Rhetoricians, Indeed 


the colourings were generally ſo much overcharged 
in their epiſtolary portraits, that the diſtinctions of 
the kinds have been almoſt quite loſt, The Vindi- 
cator takes the Epiſtle to Oavins to be a declama- 
tion; and the Critics are hardly yet agreed, whe- 
ther the two pieces under Salluſt's name, addreſſed 


to J. Ceſar concerning the regulation of the Republic, 
are more properly Orations or Eile; and many 
of our ſuſpected Epiſtles appear under the ſame am- 
Biguous character. That there was room for a 
forgery of Letters under the names of antient writers 
as long as their genuine Letters were in being, might 
be proved from a variety of inſtances, in claſſical 
as well as eccleſiaſtical antiquity [4], But to confine 
ourſelves to the ſpecial caſe of the Epiſtles of Cicero 
and Brutus; the Epiſtle to Oftavius is allowed, by 
the ableſt Critic that ever lived, to be antient, and 


[5] See an Epiſtle as from a proſe Epiſtle to Mæcenas un- 
Cornelius Nepos to Salluft re- der Horace's name, as early as 
commending his pretended La- Szetonius's time. Vit. Horat. 
tin tranſlation of Dares Phry- See the ſpurious Epiſtles of St. 

ius: yet Nepo;'s genuine Epi- Paul Seneca, which were 

les were extant in Lafantius's ſeen by St. Hicrom; and other 

time, [Inſt. Div. I. 3. c. 15.] antient apocryphal Epiſtles, etc. 

and there were tao books of E- in Fabric. Cod. Apocryph. Nov 
ere between him and Cicero. Teſt, tom; ii. p. 892, etc. 

here were ſpurious E/egies and | 17 


yet 
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yet it is certain, that at leaſt three Books of Cicero's 
genuine Letters to the ſame OZavius were in being 
in Nomiuzs's time [c]. Nay; we may go {till higher 
than this old Grammarian, There are Letters of 
Cicero referred to by Auſonius, which the Vindica: 
tor muſt either allow to have been ſpurious, or 
he cannot maintain his judgment as a Biographer, 
who charges Dio with abſurdly grounding ſome 
little ſcandal on. Cicero's particular familiarity and. 
correſpondence of Letters with Cærellia, though he 
owns her to have been ſeventy years old d]. For theſe 
Letters to Cærellia, which Auſonius deſcribes, were 
diſtinguiſhed for their ſpirit of amorous gallantry [eh 
and therefore with our common conſent the poet 
and his ſprightly comrades ſhall be anſwerable for 
them; except we would rather aſſert with Grono- 
vius, that they were forged before this time, per- 
haps upon the plan of Calenus's ſpeech in Dia, 
which ſuggeſted the little ſcandal of Cicero's par- 
ticular familiarity with Czrellia [f]. I would only 
obſerve, that the original correſpondence of Cicers 
and this philoſophical Lady was once in being and well 
known to the Antients; and therefore by a rule of 
the Vindicator, we cannot ſuppoſe it to have been 
wholly loſt in Rome and Italy till the final declenſſon 


[e] Nonius in voc. Iurbi. 
4] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 516. 
I Eſſe Apulejum in vita 
philoſophum, in epigrammatis 
amatorem; in praeceptis [ Cice- 
r0nis] extare ſeveritatem, in e- 
fiftolisad Caerelliamf ubeſſe petu- 
lantiam.—The vulgar reading 


is — in praeceptis omnibus. 


but the Critics ſupply the name 


Ciceronic, which the context 


neceſſarily requires: and it ſeems 


to have been corrupted into 
omnibus. Vide Gron. et Graev. 
not. in Auſon. Cent. Nupt. in fin, 

[D/] —Si tamen illae Cicero- 
nis Epiſtolae fuerunt, et non 
laſcivientium ingeniorum; qua- 
les qui in eum Salluſtii, et in 
Salluſtium ejus declamationes 
ſubjecerunt. Gron. in loc. Vide 
Dion. Hiſt. Rom. p. 33. 
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of that Empire [g]. Nuintilian cites one of Cicers's 
Letters to her, of a more /erious turn, where he is 
accounting for her quiet ſubmiſſion to C2/ar's uſur- 
pation, and ſays, that zbeſe things muſt be borne, ei- 
ther with the ſoul of a Cato, or with the ſpleen of 
a Cicero. [B]. | oy 
Ix we paſs over to Brutus, we ſhall find that a 
ſtill more early Sophiſt had been forging Letters 
for him, and, what is more, Letters ſuppoſed to 
be written in that very buſy period, which the Vin- 
dicator has ſet out for eight books of correſpondence 
with Cicero, all in being until Nonius's time [i]. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Brutus was a well-accompliſhed 
Latin orator for military harangues and judicial 
pleadings ; but that his Greek compoſition, in ſome 
of bis Epiſtles, was faulty, through the affettation of 
2 Laconic and apophthegmatical manner [k]. He then 
gives a ſpecimen of Brutus's manner in three Greek 
Epiſtles to the cities of Greece, from which he was 


raiſing contributions ; and concludes with obſerving, 
that this is the character of his ſhort Epiftles, which 
are faulty in the compoſition. In imitation of this 
imen, which was given by Plutarch, and upon 
the plan of Brutus's commerce with the tributary 
cities, repreſented chiefly by that Hiſtorian in his 
Life, it is not unlikely that the collection of Brutus's 
Greek Letters was framed, which is in being at this 
0 Mid. Pref. Dif. p. 5. i] Mid. ib. p. 4. 
| Cicero Caerelliae ſcripit, 15 "Papa? pl gradi o 
dens rationem cur illa C. 7a; ig, g mo; ayara; xa 
Caefaris terapora tam patienter d Bygro;* EM N Tu de- 
tolemret; barc aut animo Ca- Qbrypaloenr g Aaxunxtr infly- 
ton1s ferenda ſunt, aut Cicero- d= Beaxuroyiay by Tai; iris o- 


is fomacho, Init. Orat, 1.6. dat inaxs wardrnid; irn. In 
7 * 5 nn ] 
| . day; 
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day; but theſe like the Vindicator's fx or ſeven, ra- 
ther fragments than intire Letters, where they are 


found, are jumbled together confuſedly, and read with 
little or no regard; if indeed they are read at all, 
One thing may be obſerved concerning them, that 
the firſt inſtance in Plutarch continues to obtain the 
firſt place in the collection, into which the other in- 
ſtances are likewiſe inſerted, as if it was propoſed 
for the imitation of ſome boy ; and we find Photius, 
many ages after, propoſing them to his Friend, to- 
gether with Phalaris's Epiſtles, for a ready courſe 
of exerciſe towards attaining to the artificial cha- 
rater of epiſtolary writing [1]. This judicious di- 
ſcerner of genuine and ſpurious pieces mentions the 
latter collection of Epiſtles as aſcribed only 1 Pha- 
laris; and he characteriſes the other collection as 
being inſcribed with Brutus, the Roman General's 
name; by which he intimates his opinion, that the 


Epiſtles were not really bis. Thus Grero himſelf 


inſcribed his book of famous Orators, and Empulus 


his treatiſe of Cæſars murder with the name of the 
ſame Brutus In]. Now theſe are the Letters of 
Brutus, not the Latin Letters of the ſuſpected colle- 
ction, as the Vindicator will have it, which Eraſmus 
ſeems to rank in the ſame claſs with thoſe of Phalaris, 
(fo Photius ranked them long before, and fo they 
continue together in many Editions to this day) 


as the declamatory compoſitions of ſome Sophiſt ; and 


U "Exns N, ba und narf Phot. Ep. 207. 
n cl T0 v Yyupuradiag rale, ? 
Tas tis Oadagy ibo, ela, Mom gango far, & Oauns * 
Tor Axgpœylον Tupamy Ae - ouyſpappuc wie Th; Kaioages © 
Copuiras iir & alt Bearog aramigiotuc, o Braces in a 
o Ponal realy; ia. Plut. ib. N 
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therefore he might have ſpared his learned ſurpriſe, 
that Eraſmus, upon another occaſion, ſhould cite the 
very ſame Latin Letters, without intimating the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of them [u]. But the Greek Letters 
of Brutus were ſtill more diſreſpected than the Latin 
ones, in that they lay unanſwered, till a profeſſed 
Sophiſt under the name of Mithridates, admiring 
the peculiar dignity, or majeſty, of ſentiment and 
Ayle in them [o], and being well aware of their im- 
patient, querulous, dogmatic manner, agreeable to 
the fierceneſs and haughtineſs of Brutus's nature [ p]; 
attempted to reply with an equal conduct and ſubli- 
mity, and has not ill expreſſed all the calmneſs, pru- 
dence and management of Brutus's temper, that we 
foould expect from the diſtracted cities in that crifis 
of their affairs, when all their views were bent upon 
ſecuring themſelves from the reſentment of the Con- 
queror, But I miſtake after all, if the Vindicator 
has not taken his ideas of the fercene/s and haugh- 
tineſs of Brutus's nature from the agreeable repre, 
ſentations of the Greek and Latin Sophiſts, In his 
Life of Cicero he builds on this /u/peed foundation 
alone the churliſpneſs and moroſe arrogance of this 
excellent perſon, his claiming infinite honours to him- 
ſelf and allowing none lo any body elſe [g], and ſuch an 
| heap of inconſiſtencies with his profeſſed principles 
and the whole tenor of his actions, as a man of ſenſe 
would hardly ſwallow down upon the credit of com- 


8 Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 9.  xagaxlnga. Mithrid. Praef. ad 
0] Ta; Beru ib, worh- Brut. Ep. Gr. Conf. Mid, Pref. 
Ages Emre, 8 jeoror durery- Dil. p. 115. Ms 
Tos g cu,, u, ava » [þ] Mid. ib. p. 116. 
us Mane PH , ixgoan;. (?. Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 487. 
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mon hiſtory [7]. Whereas Brutus, though he was 

once querulous indeed, when he thought he had 

reaſon to complain of Cicero's Provincial negotiations. 
and decrees ; yet is every where ſpoken of 1n hiſtory, 
as a Perſon of uncommon moderation, humanity, and: 
communicativeneſs [s]; and the Biographer himſelf, 
when he can attend to ſubſtantial and notorious: 
facts, inſtead of his unauthoriſed materials of hiſto-. 
ry, can relate, that Brutus being of a temper more 
mild and ſcrupulous, contented himſelf generally with 
the regular methods of raiſing money; from his love of 
philoſophy and the politer ſtudies, having contracted 

an affection for the cities of Greece [7], It may be 
queſtioned too, whether the Sophiſts themſelves 
did not take the meaſure of Brutus's temper from 
the miſtaken character of his eloquence, which was. 
forcible and affecting, by its honeſt and reſolute- 
frankneſs, and ſupplied the want of imagery and 
embelliſhment by ſolidity of reaſon and ſometimes. 
too great cloſeneſs of ſenſe. This very probably 
was the reaſon of Cicero's complaint of obſcurity in 
his compoſitions z as may appear from an example 
of his manner preſerved to us by Quintilian u]: 
though the modern apologiſts for the obſcurity, or 

P- 472- 
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[7] Lifeof Cic. ib. p. 470. 

[x] Quale apud Bratum de 
dictatura Cn. Pompeii ; Prac-. 
flat enim nemini imperare, 
alicui ſervire ; fine illo enim vi- 
were honefls licet, cum hoc vi- 
vendi nulla conditio eff. L. . 
c. 3. | 
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rather want of Grammar in the Latin Epiſtles under 
his name, would charge it to the peculiar genius of 
Brutus's ſtyle Ju]. 

Ir is upon the credit of the ſame ſuſpected You- 
chers, which, for an obvious reaſon, the Vindica- 
tor of Cicero will needs call the beſt [x], that he 
gives us the contraſt of Cicero's extenſive view and 
true judgment of things, tempered with the greateſt 
politeneſs and affection [y]; and lays open the whole 

Progreſs of Cicero's management, of Oftavius in par- 
ticular, from the time of Cæſar's death, in order to 
eto the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of each ſtep [Z]. 
And yet, as Vindicator of the Letters, he finds it 
convenient to deny, that one end of the forgery, 
which I provided for the Sopbiſt, might be zo 
vindicate Cicero's character from the imputation of 
raſhneſs, in throwing too much power into the hands 
of Octavius [a]. But though he 7bhought this end 
ridiculous, when it was mentioned to him once, he 
ſays, in 4 converſation, and freely told me ſo; yet I 
will venture to aſſert it again, becauſe he has ſince 
told me otherwiſe. For he has full as freely told 
me, that I would ſacriſice all regard to Cicero's cha- 
ratter to the ſupport of this favourite hypotheſis [O. 
012. that the Letters are /purious. He adds, Againſt 
whom then could this Sophiſt mean to defend Cicero? 

[«] Nunc agendum eſt, ne iſſe. Veruntamen loci hujus, 
fruſtra oppreſſum eſſe Antoniom ff quis en, hic mihi videtur. 
gaviſi ſimus, neu ſemper primi Malaſp. in loc. 
eujuſque mali excidendi cauſa [x] Life of Cicero, v. ii. p. 
fit, ut aliud renaſcatur illo pe- 473. | 
Jas. Ep. Brut. i. 4. Obſcure di- [y] Ib. p. 487. 

Aum ac intelletu difficile, ut [x] Ib. p. 474. 
minus equidem mirer, Brutf (a] Pref. Diſſ. p. 17. 
ſenſum nonnunquam ne ipſum ([] Ib, p. 33. | 
guidem Ciceronem aſſequi potu- ; 

Why, 
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Why, truly, againſt himſelf. For 30 body ever ac- 
cuſed him but the author of theſe Letters, or no body, 
he ventures to ſay, who had not firſt read and believed. 
them to be genuine; and therefore, if I will be con- 
ſiſtent, I muſt introduce two Sophiſts inſtead of one; 

the one to arraign, and the other to defend Cicero 
[el. I believe he himſelf will be obliged to in- 
troduce two authors of the Letters under Cicero's 
name, if he will account for the inconſiſtencies in 
fact between the eighteen ſcattered Letters, which 
were publiſhed in the firſt Editions, and the Fix or 
ſeven more, rather fragments than intire Letters, 
which happened. to be found many years after in Ger- 
many. But it is eaſy to maintain, from the imme- 
morial practice of the Profeſſion, the ſimplicity of 
the Sophiſt under the perſonated characters of both 
Plaintiff and Defendant ; and if the principal de- 
fence of Cicero is the moſt trifling and contemptible 
Letter in Ihe whole collection [d], it is no more than 
what might be expected from the Sophiſt's zeal, 
ſince he would lay open, as the Vindicator has told 
us, the whole progreſs of Cicero's management, and 
therefore talk of a great variety of facts and affairs 
which he knew little of. That no body ever accuſed 
Cicero but the author of theſe Letters, is not very 
conſiſtent with telling us farther, that ſome old wri- 
ters ſay, that Cicero was duped and drawn in by 
Octavius, to favour his pretenſions to the Conſulſbip, 
by the hopes of being made his collegue, and governing 
him in the office [e] ; but the contrary, continues he, 
is evident from ſeveral of his Letters, i. e. to Bru- 


| 1. Mid. Pref. Dil. p. 17, 8 Life of Cicero, v. ii. p. 
18. E 


La] Ib. p. 118. ® 
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tus : and if this is ſo evident from the Letters, the 
Vindicator ſurely will not venture to ſay, that 
theſe old writers bad firſt read and believed 
them to be genuine. But after all, he will not pene- 
trate into the whole myſtery of Cicero's defence, 
which does not ſo much conſiſt in the many Let- 
ters, in which Cicero profeſſedly /ays open over and 
over again the whole progreſs of his management, as in 
the ſuppoſition of affairs, on which the whole colle- 
ction is founded. It is aſſerted in the Life of Cicero, 
that Oavius ſeems to have formed the plan of his 
power from the moment of the victory obtained before 
Modena [F]; and this is the commencement of the 
fovereign action of the Letters. It is the firſt ſource 
of ſuſpicion to both the correſponding parties con- 
cerning Oavius's affection to the Republic, and 
plentifully ſupplies the topics both of accuſation and 
defence. But as there is ſome reaſon why the Vin- 
dicator ſhould complain, that Cicero*s character is 
ſacrificed to the ſupport of the hypothefis of the Let- 
ters being a forgery ; ſo whether the Sophiſt em- 
ployed his worthy pains out of a real regard for 
Cicero's character, or becauſe the poverty of his 
invention obliged him to place this great affair 
later, as he has placed many others ſooner than the 
truth of hiſtory will admit of, in order to furniſh 
out a decent correſpondence for four months; I do 
not eſteem myſelf greatly concerned to decide, 

I would farther obſerve, that Plutarch gives an 
intimation of other, even Greek, Epiſtles of Brutus, 
which were then in being, and not written in the 
lame apophthegmatical manner; and he had juſt be- 


[J] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 436. 
| fare 


* 
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fore mentioned the Epiſtles of Brutus and his friends 
who ſeem to have been his domeſtics and Greek 
maſters in the ſtudies of Philoſophy and Elo- 
quence [g]. We have no leſs certain traces, in ear- 
ly hiſtory, of the Latin imitators of Cicero's works, 
and eſpecially of his Epiſtles. One perſon, in- 
deed, is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt and deſcribed 
under ſuch a character, that we may eaſily believe 
he would not ſcruple an imitation of the writings 
and Epiſtles of both theſe great men. This is the 
renowned Fulius Titianus, whoſe Son, of the fame 
name, is mentioned by Julius Capitolinus as Prece- 
ptor in Oratory to Maximine the younger about 
A. D. 228 [B]. The Father then muſt be placed 
ſomewhere. under the Antonines, and is faid by the 
fame Hiſtorian to have written ſome excellent pieces, 
and to have been called the Ape of his time, becauſe 
of his talent at imitating every thing. He was 
otherwiſe called the Ape of Orators, becauſe he af- 
ſected the manner of ſpeaking of the Antients ; nor 
did he confine his imitation to their oratorial man- 
ner, but joined the ſiſter- art of epiſtolary writing, 
where Cicero's Epiſtles became the great original of 
courſe, There is a curious paſſage in an epiſtle of Si- 
donius Apollinaris, which acquaints us with the hiſtory 
of the whole affair, and from which Petrarch appears 
to have taken the occaſion of miſrepreſenting that 


[g] EU i, ra E- ſus eſt—oratore Titiano filio 77- 
mira; ENIAXOT wagdony tian ſenioris, qui Provinciarum 
. i. Eu ο, J gs libros pulcherrimos ſcripfit, et 
iv Tai; imironar; x) of iNet Ki- qui diftus eſt fimia temporis 
pamras woMaxi; we ovuciarre ſui, quod cuncta imitatus eſſet. 
ads. Vid. ſupra. In Brut. init. Jul. Cap. in Maxim, jun. Yide 

(5) Maximinus junior u- Caſaub, not. 

valuable 
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valuable writer as a deſpiſer of the Ciceronian elo- 
quence [i]. Sidonius tells his friend, that in mak- 
ing the collection, which was deſired from him, 
of his own Epiſtles, he would preſume to imitate the 
periods of Symmachus or the ripeneſs and ſcholar-like 
manner of Pliny; but I had better ſay nothing,” 
fays he, as to Gicero's epiſtolary ſtyle, which 
has not been altogether ſucceſsfully imitated even 
« by Julius Titianus in his writings of that kind, 
under the names of eminent perſons : on which ac- 
count the name of the Ape of Orators was given 
him by his fellow-diſciples of the orator Frontoꝰs 
« ſchool, who envied his practice of a manner of 
« ſpeaking in imitation of the Antients [k].” It is 
probable, that Titianus gave little regard to the 
detraction of the rival tribe, and would train up 
his own ſcholars in the ſame courſe of Cicero- 
nian imitation ; eſpecially ſince his Son became 
ſo diſtinguiſhed a Profeſſor [/}, and his own writ- 
ings continued in great reputation for a conſidera- 
ble time. For we find him ranked, four centuries 
afterwards, with the beſt Latin writers of rhetori- 


[i] Ille tamen [Sidenius] ad- 
ducit neſcio quem Fulium Ti- 
tianum et neſcio quos Frontoni- 
anos, ſuae irrifionis auctores. 
Petrarch. Praef. in Ep. de Reb. 
Fam. p. 569. 

DU Nan de M. Tullio ſilere 
me in fylb epiſtolari melius pu- 
to, quem nec Julius Titianus 
totum ſub nominibus illuſtrium 
foeminarum digna fimilitudine 
expreſſit. Propter quod illum 
caeteri quique Frontonianorum, 
utpote conſectaneum aemulati, 
cur veternoſum dicendi genus 


imitaretur,orator um /imiam nun- 
cupaverunt. Sidon. Ep. 1,— 
Caſaubox conjectures, that per- 
Jonarum is the right reading in- 
ſtead of forminarum. Not. in 
J. Capit. p. 187. For an ac- 
count of Sidonius's great ſucceſs 
in imitating many writings of 
the Antients; ſee Joan. Saresb. 
Policrat. 1. 8. c. 21. 

* His ſcholar Maæimine is 
ſaid to have been by him 
LiterisLatinis 1mbutus ad 
primam diſciplinam 7 etc. ul. 
Cap. ib. a 
cal 
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cal inſtitutions, Cicero and Quintilian In]; and Ser- 
vius gives us an example or two of his Controverfae, 
from which it appears to have been his practice to 
write Orations, as well as Letters, under a perſonated 
character [u]. 

Bu r it may be a ſurpriſe to the Vindicator 
to be farther told, that a little after this very pe- 
riod, in which Titian flouriſhed, there was an Im- 
perial imitator of Ciceros writings, who was ſo far 
from entertaining the modern opinion, that there 
was no room for a forgery of the ſuſpected collection 
of Cicero's Letters, as long as the genuine Letters 
were in being; that he compoſed ſeveral pieces, and 
inſcribed his compoſitions with the titles of Cicero's 
| books, upon no other account than becauſe they 
were in being, and therefore thought fit to be put 
out of countenance o]. This was a fine encourage- 
ment to the Sophiſts, who were not apt to be back- 
ward of themſelves, to carry their imitation farther 
than the Poems of Cicero. So that, ſhould the Vin- 
dicator be allowed to be right in his conjecture, 
that the genuine collection of Letters between Cicero 


[u] Haec — diſciplina a 
Graecis inventa eſt, —et tran- 
ſlata in Latinum, a Tullio vide- 


licet et Titiano et Quintiliano. 


Iſid. Rhet. 1. 1. c. 2. 
[z] Et Titianus et Calvus 


in exem plo contraverfiarum has 


duas poſuerunt ad locutiones, di- 
centes, Venere agere ſtatu ab- 
ſolutivo, cum dicit FTaroni, Ju 
cauſa fuiſti periculorum his, qui- 
bus Haliam futa contefſerant : 
| Fumonem vero niti ſtatu relati- 
vo; per quem efendit, Trojanos 
non ſua cauſa , ſed Ve- 


{criphe, ' ur Cicerenis pomata 
Cap. in Gord. tribus.— Caſaubon 


neris. Serv. in Virg. Aen. I. 
x, Y. 18. 
ſe] Adoleſcens quum eſſet 
Gordianus | ſenior, id eſt, pri- 
mus] pot mata {cripfit, quae 
omnia extant, et cuncta illa 
Cicero ex Demetrio et A 
rato et Alcyonas et Uxorium et 
Mum: quae quidem ad hoc 


nimis antigua viderentur. 4 


reads et de Mario for ex Die- 
trio, am Limon for Milas. 


and 
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and Brutus, which were ſtill in being, did really 
contain their correſpondence of the period between 

-the time of Czſar's and of Cicero's death; 1 do not 
yet ſee, that there could be no room for a forgery of 
the ſuſpected Letters, the firſt of which ſeems to have 
been written about the end of the year in which Cæ- 
ſar was killed pl. However I' muſt confeſs, that 
generally the charitable end of a Sophiſt is to repair 
the loſs of the monuments of antiquity, or to con- 
tinue and ſupply them when they do not preciſely 
anſwer to his ideas of perfection and integrity ; and 
therefore I pointed out an end, which the Sophiſt 
might poſſibly have in view in forging the /uſpetted 
Letters; namely, to draw up an epilogue or ſupple- 
ment to the Epiſtles to Atticus, ſo as to carry on the 
hiſtory where thoſe to Atticus dropt it [q]. Annius 
of Viterbo might be a Reſtorer, but our Sophiſt 
may be content with the lower title of a Continua- 
tor, but whether of the Letters to Atticus or Bru- 
tus, there ſhall be no diſpute between the Vindica- 
tor and me; for I ſhall ſhew, that there was a 
noble ſcope for a ſupplement in either caſe, 
Should he then confine the Sophiſt to the Let- 
ters to Brutus (which is full as natural, and he 
does not ſeem to have often come freſh from the ſtu- 
dy of the Letters to Atticus) it will not be the loſs 
of the eight books of theſe Letters originally 
fubSifting, which ſuggeſted the thought of forging 
others in their ſtead z though this is ſuppoſed 
to be the only poſſible caſe of a forgery [r]: 
but the /u2/ting of thoſe books, which required 


[o Mid. Pref. Dif. p. 4. LI Pref. Dif}. p. 16. 
ge] Ep. ad C. Mid. p. 193, 4. FT pul 
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the Biſtory to be carried on from the time of Bru- 
tus's laſt departure out of Lady to the time when he 
entered upon action again, or rather when the So- 
phiſt knew where he was to be found; and that in 
Epiſtles, unconnected indeed, but ſufficiently crowd- 
ed for the ſpace of four months, with ſome pieces or 
fragments, which might be intended to appear 
the ruins of a greater work. Thus the Latin So- 
phiſt will go hand in hand with the Greek one, and 
the one entertain us with a ſeries of civil and poli- 
tical, the other of negotial and provincial admi- 
niſtration; and the judgment of them both is to be 
highly commended, for taking Brutus, the greateſt 
man who lived in the Republic, and who ſoon after 
died for it [5], at a time when he was at the head of 
the moſt important and critical affairs in which a 

mortal could be engaged, and on which the fate o of 
Rome depended [t]. The expediency of ſuch. a 
conjuncture, if we can ſhew it to be fact, or even 


the many facts of forgery alledged upon this head 


without ſuch a conjuncture, will enable me at leaſt 


to aſſert, 
III. That there might be room for a forgery of 


the ſuſpeFed Letters even while Cicero's genuine 


Letters to Brutus were in being. 

That the Sophiſt really had the advantage of 
ſuch a conjuncture will appear from examining the 
Vindicator's account of the original collection of 
Letters between Cicero and Brutus, —Nonius Mar- 
cellus, ſays he, cites a paſſage from the firſt, and an- 
other from the eighth book of them, This collection 
then conſiſted of eight books, all of them probably 


L Mid, Pref. Diſſ. p. 2. [e] Ib. p. 101. i 
written 
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written between the time of Czfar's and of Cicero's 
death: for the paſſage that Nonius cites from 
the firſt book is found in the firſt of theſe Epiſtles now 
remaining, which ſeems to have been written about 
the end of the year in which Cæſar was killed [ul]. 
— The circumſtance of Nonius's citing both a ſe- 
venth [y] and an eighth book of Cicero's Letters to 

Brutus, where there is no reaſon to fuſpect the ge- 
nuineneſs of that Crammarian's text, is ſufficient of 

| itſelf to evince the reception of fo many books un- 

1H der that character in Nonius's time. Nay, it is al- 

2 lowed to be ſufficient to evince the authority of theſe 

1 or any other antient books, when their authority 
1s not juſtly queſtionable from no leſs conſiderable 
circumſtances, from the teſtimony of better. vou- 

chers, or from the character and contents of the 
compoſitions themſelves. But if the Vindicator 
will inſiſt, that the paſſage, which is found in the 
firſt of theſe Epiſtles now remaining, is cited by Mo- 
nius from the firſt book of Cicero's Letters to Bru- 
tus; I will engage to ſhew him, upon his own 
principles, either that the paſſage in queſtion has 
been foiſted into the text of Nonius, where there 

is little need of it [y], as it has frequently happen- 
ed to books of this Dictionary-xind (z] ; or rather 
that ſuch citation of it is a circumſtance ſufficient of 
itſelf to evince the ſpuriouſneſs of the Epiſtle in 
which the paſſage is found. In the mean time, Iam 
enabled by a curious obſerver and excellent judge 
of various lections to reſtore, as there is the greateſt 


1 4 D Mid. Pref. Diſſ p. 4- [z] Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. v. 
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Non. in voc. Experiri. ii. p. 441. not. a. de Iſidori li- 
Kidz Non. in voc. Amare bris primo et tertio differentia- 
gere. | Yum, ete. 
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reaſon' to believe, the rue reading of Nonius's cita- 
tion; fromi which it appears, that the Epiſtie now 
remaining belonged to a collection under the name 
of the ninth book of Cicero's Letters to Brutus [a]. 
Thus the Vindicator's whole hypotheſis of eight 
books of Letters between theſe two great men, all of 
them written between the time of Cæſar's and of Ci- 
cero's- death, falls at once to the ground, being 
built on no other foundation than Nonius's citing 
from the fir/# book a Letter now remaining, which 
ſeems to have been written about. the end of the year 
in which Cafar was killed. And as this Letter is 
obſerved to obtain the fr place in our ſaſpectei 
collection, ſo we ſhall find, that it might very fitly 
be intended by the Sophiſt 1 carry on the hiſtory 
where the genuine Letters dropt it, and evinces the 
ampleſt room for à forgery of an Epilogue or ſupple- 
mental book to the original collection, which con- 
ſited of eight books [b. | aA 


[a] Non. in voc. Amareet Di- las and Chdius are both of 
them Gentilis, and © therefore 
cannot ſubſiſt in the ſaine per- 
ſon, unleſs he had been adopt- 
ed; and then it muſt-have been 
Lucilius Chfians ; as one ad- 

ted but of the family of the 
Valerii into another, would be 
called Falerianus ; out of the 
Ofavii, Ofavianus: which 
was the cafe - of Auguſtus, 
whom we commonly call Oda · 
vius, In an antient MS. likes 


ligere. — Mr. Markland has in his 
poſſeſſion Fofias Mercer's edition 
of Nonius Marcellus, collated 


with 118, or MSS, by. Stqb. 


Baluzius, where the reading 
the paſſage in queſtion is: Et 
Lib. viii. Lucilius Clodius 
** tribunas plebis, etc.” in 
which manner, Mr. Markland 
obſerves, that number is often 
expreſſed in MSS. as in Gellius, 
xv. 7. ed. Grondv. Paterc. ii. 
61. ed. Oxon. 1911, 8%, and 
Cic. Ep. Fam. xiv. 18. ed. 
Graev. Amſtel. 1689, 80. The 
fame verylearnedperſon obſerves 
farther, that Lucil/ius for Lucius 

is without doubt a miſtake of 

the Tranſcriber, becauſe Luci- 


wiſe of Nonius, which is now 


in the Library of Corpus Chrifti 
College in Cambridge, the read- 
ing is very fair and diſtinct— 


et lib. vi Luck Clodius—.” 


[5] We may form a 
probable conjecture from t 
Bou r 
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Bor ſince the Vindicator may perhaps revive the 
antiquated plea of immemorial poſſeſſion in behalf of 
the vulgar reading of Nonius's text, I readily admit 
it for once, having preferred the MS. reading, be- 
cauſe I was more ſollicitous to eſtabliſb the truth than 


any hypotheſis Cc]; as will ſpeedily appear. The 


reaſon alledged, why the eight books of Letters were 
all of them probably written between the time of Cxs+ 
far*s and of Cicero's death is, that the Letter cited 
from the firſ# book ſeems to have been written 
about the end of the year in which Cæſar was killed. 
Here then it is ſuppoſed, that the genuine Letters 
between Cicero and Brutus were digeſted into eight 
books, according to the order of time in which they 
were written, In conſequence it muſt be maintained, 
that ſeven Books at leaſt of thoſe Letters, and per: 
haps a great part of the fr book too (for the paſ 
fage which Nonius cites is found in the firlt of theſe 
Epiſtles now remaining) were written after the end 


-of the year in which Cæſar was killed, And muſt 


not theſe to great men have had” little to do in 
that bay period, eſpecially if the Letters in difpute 
may be looked upon as a ſpecimen of their corre- 
ſpondence ? I defy the Vindicator to find any pe- 
riod of Cicero's correſpondence with any one of his 
friends, which could produce ſuch a number of 
books within the compaſs of a year. His corre- 


different readings of Nonius's ei- many copies ſeparate from the 
tation, if it be really genuine, . pr eight books, might like- 
that Nonius made it from a wiſe go under the name of a 
collection which went under the fi book. | 
name of a ninth book of Ciceros (c] Mid. Pref, Diſſ. p. 64. 
FE piltles to Brutus; and that the not. 1. 8 
fame collection, being found in 


”o 
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dence with Atticus, which was many times 
carried on at ſo ſmall a diſtance that they could re- 
ceive Letters from each other every day, was conti- 
nued with few interruptions through the courſe of 
twenty-five years; and yet the original collection of 
their Letters, of which the preſent one falls conſi · 
derably ſhort d], conſiſted only of ſixteen books 
ſe]. But Brutus was all the period of this buf 
year ſeldom nearer to Rome than Athens,: or the 
rovince of Macedonia; and, at the time which is 
moſt fruitful of the pretended correſpondence, was 
even about paſſing over into Aſia; and through the 
whole of it ſo perpetually in motion, that a regular 
correſpondence with Cicero muſt be utterly impra- 
cticable. Here then, if the Vindicator had reflect. 
ed on the circumſtances in which Brutus then was; at 
the bead of the mot important and critical affairs in 
which a mortal could be engaged, and on which the 
fate of Rome depended, he muſt have thought, that 
the leſs which war ſaid of affairs, with which the 
ſuſpected Letters abound and impertinently re- 
| peat over and over again, muſt needs be the bets 
ler , ins4 | GLUE fete 4464] 
Ir we paſs on to the plain matter of fact; nei- 
ther Brutus nor Caſſius ſeem to have made Cicero at 
all acquainted with the route which they propoſed 
to take upon their leaving zaly, much leſs with 
their real intentions as to their entering upon any 
[4) Nemo autem miretur, nos [eo] — Sexdecim volumina 
interdum mancos et decurtatss epiſlolarum, ab Conſulatu ejus 


eſſe hos libros credere. Victor. uſque ad extremum tempus ad 
in Ep. ad Attic. i. 12. See Atticum miſſarum.— Nep. Vit. 


likewiſe a reference to an Epi- Attic. Vt 
Re now loſt, Ep. 14. i. Pref. Diff. p. 101. 
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vigorous meaſures in defence of the Republic [g: 
This is exactly agreable to what Plutarch relates, 
upon the authority of Brutus's genuine Letters; 
from. which it appears, not only that Brutus went 
away greatly diſſatisfied with Cicero's: eſpauſing 
the intereſts of young Otflauius, but that he: ex- 
preſsly declared to Cicero, that, as: to himſelf, be 
had: not made any determined reſolution, either to en- 
gage in the war, or to ſit till [þ]. Nay, Atticus, 
who was much more intimate with Brutus at al] 
times, and eſpecially at this period, in which he 
very liberally ſupplied both Brutus in his abſence 
and His family at Rome [i], knew nothing at all of 
him towards the latter end of the October of that 
year in which-Czeſar was killed [k]. We cannot collect 
from Gcero's Letters to Atticus, that either of them 
received any Letters from Brutus or heard any 
thing of him afterwards, that is, till about the 
middle of the November following; and after the be- 
ginnimꝑ of the February of the next year, it is plain 
from Gicero's Letter to Caſſius, that no authentic 
accounts had come to Rome concerning Bretus's: mi- 
litary preparations or ſucceſſes in Macedania [I]. 


[g) Quam volent ill cedant, 
eis conſulentes. Phil. ii. 44. Spes 


elromnis in vobis, qui ſi idcirco 
abeſlis ot i, in tuto, ne in vo- 


bis quidem, Ep Fam. xii. 2. 


Tu quid ageres, quid acturus, 


vb; denique s, neſciebam. Fa- 
5 0 te iſſe 1 in Syriam. 


5 1 Put. in Brut. p. 994. 

Att cus — abjeAo Bruto 
Itaſiaque cedenti LLS. centum 
n muneri miſit; eidem in 


Epiro abſens trecenta juſſit dari. 
Nep. Vit. Att. Tu vero facis 
ut omnia, quod Servilius nan 
dess, id eſt a ' Ep. Att, 
xv. 17, Conf, Nep, ib. 

[4] De-Bruto 1. wibil ſcirs di 
cis, ſed Selicia veniſſe M. Sca- 
175 i in xv. 13. 

De Bruto, quo propius 
* eo fir miora videniur eſſe 
quae nuntiantur.— Exerei- 
tum praeter ſpem exiſtimamini 
comparaſſe. Ep. Fam; ii. 4. 


The 
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The Vindicator himſelf relates farther, that te Ge- 
nate had beard nothing of Brutus and Caſſius, from 
the time of their leaving Italy ill Brutus wow «ont 
public letters to the Conſuls, giving a particultr a+ 
count of bis ſucteſſes (m], It is remarkabie, that 
though Cicero's Son, who was Lieutenant in Bru- 
tus*s army, had an honourable mention made of 
him in theſe public letters [u], (and Plutarch takes 
notice of it as a thing extraordinary in Brutus, 
that he ſhewed great reſpect to the Son, notwith- 
ſtanding the offence he had taken at the Fa- 
ther ſo]) yet Cicero does not mention, in Eis 

h on that occaſion, his receiving any Fart 
Letter from Brutus; a circumſtance which he 
would hardly deny himſelf the honour of, as may 
be ſeen in a fimilar caſe [p] ; eſpecially when he 
takes particular care to inform the Senate of his 
great intimacy and friendſbip with Brutus [q]. Bru- 
tus's Expreſſes arrived at Rome a few days after 
the date of Ciceros Letter to Caſius (rj; by which 
time Brutus probably might have heard of the 
extraordinary honours which Ciceros decreed to 
OFavius on the firf of January, and thele public 
meaſures, according to the Vindicator, that Cicero 
entered into with relation to Octavius, were the 
Foundation of what Brutus took occaſion to reproach 
him with many months after J; and hence, I 


Conf. fax viii. 2. et Non, in miſſas ab Hirtio Coſ. modo ac- 


voce Sagy cepi. Phil. xiii. 10. 
2 > of Cicero, v. ii. p. 8 Phil. x. 2 on p 
| Conf. Phi ; 
[ Phil x6. , et 55 * a, Ear, 0 
ut. in Cie. 5 b Med. P il. 
1 Ne es p. 43. 
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think, we may conclude, that he had little corre. 
ſpondence with Czcero in the mean while, Thus 
far at leaſt we are expreſsly told, that, hi Cicero 
was exerting all bis pains. and authority at Rome, to 
Support the tottering Republic, and making it his par- 
ticular care to ſirengthen the hands of Brutus and 
Caſſius, he was ſurprized do ſee Brutus ſo reſerved in 
his Letters on that head, and ſiudiouſly avoiding to 
tate any notice of bis As, which clearly implied, 
that there was ſomething in them that diſpleaſed him. 
Atticus therefere. had been employed to ſound him 
about the latter end of May [t]. That Cicero in- 
' deed wrote to Brutus before this. time, adviſing 
him to kill C. Antony, Plutarch relates from hear- 
ſay, as I formerly obſerved [u]; and I muſt in- 
form the Vindicator farther, that Cicero certainly 
did write Letters afterwards, inviting him to bring 
his army. into Lay. D. Brutus had ſuggeſted the 
thought to Cicero about the middle of May; 

which Cicero anſwers, that as to ſending for 4 — 
be was of the ſame opinion [xl. Accordingly Cicero 
did write to that effect in ſeveral Letters to Bru- 
7as ; but had received no anſwer from him, nor 
indeed knew any thing of him, on the eighteenth of 
June [y]; and after the end of that month was in 
great miſtake about him, for he Lange him in 
Italy immediately (x. Cicero nevertheleſs, in the 
ſuſpelted correſ pondence, begins to drop the fe 


[7] Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 102. modum praecipis, privatis lite- 
not. 1. and p. 107. not. 18. ris 28 commune wocare 
Lu] Ep. ad C. Mid. etc. p. non define. 
22 _ 181 ei: ho REL ex- 
16 Ep. Fam. xi. 14. bectari, Brutum quidem jam 
] De Bruto autem nih1i/ ad. Jamque, Xii. 8 
or certi: quem ego, 8 
I, 
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| bin, that Brutus's army might poſſibly be wanted in 
Italy, in a Letter dated April 22. [a]; and Brutus, on 
the other hand, anſwers very punctually both ta 

this and the following Letter of Ciceno, dated May 
the z J. And as the correſpondence appears to be 


" ". carried on little before the interval. which the' tres 


Cicero knew. nothing of Brutus, ſo the true Cicero 
expected Brutus in Jtaly at a time when the ſuſpected 

Cicero had received no Letters from Brutus, nor ſo 
MUCH AS ANY REPORT f inform them, that Bru- 

tus w bringing his army into Italy [cl. There is 
however this agreement between the genuine and 

Juſpected Letters of Gicero, that though Brutus is 
preſſed very earneſtly i in them both to bring his ar- 
my into 7taly, yet he never anſwers a ſyllable. upon 
this lingle head. Octavius entered on his Conſul- 
ſhip 1 in the month of Auguſts and whethor Cire- 
70's precipitate raſhneſs in entributing ſo much 
to OZaviuss greatneſs, or his tame" ſubmiſſion to 
his power, or both theſe together gave the occaſion 3 
it is certain, from the very words of Brutus pre- 
ſerved to us by Plutarch, that he had conceived 
fuch an inexpiable indignation againſt Cicero, that 
he was rather aſbamed for that conduct, which 
was the real cauſe of Ciceros death, than ſorry 
for his miſerable end Id. Let now the Vindicator 
bring his eight. books of Letters within the. limits of 
this buſy year, and apply them to the ſituation of 
— whether with regard, to his friend Cicero 1 Ww 


be 2 7 63 not. r ee dns Pal gs 
— mor 1 ober, ju + ara. TW wn ge 
4c p. 110. * 22 n 990. "= 
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gs or to the abſolute uncertainty of his mi- 

itary expeditions, and variety of fortunes, and mat 
important and critical affairs, in which à mortal 
could be engaged: nay, let him give me any proof, 
beſides the ſuſpected collection, of any one Letter 
coming from Brutus to Cicero in the whole of this 
period; whereas Plutarch cites ſeveral Letters of 
the ſame Brutus to hi friends at Rome, which were 
written, partly at the beginning, and partly at the 
concluſion of it; which is a negative proof at leaſt, 
that no Latin Letters of his zntermediate correſpon- 
dence were extant in Plutarch's time. I ſhall there- 
fore leave this. concluſion to his farther conlide- 
ration, 

IV. T-MaT the Letter cited by NManius, and 
which ſeems to baue been toritten about the end af 
the year in which Cæſar was killed, could not be- 
long to the ſirſt book of the collection of Letters be- 
tween Cicero and Brutus, which was known. to the 
Antients and conſiſted of eight books. 

Tux Vindicator proceeds in his ee The 
correſpondence indeed, ſays he, between theſe two 
great men began ſeveral years before, when Cicero | 
was Proconſul of Cilicia ; and was carried on occafion- 
ally through all Czlar's reign; but as the Letters 
of that interval related chiefly to private affairs and 
the mutual recommendation of their friends to each 
gi ber; ſo thoſe, which happened to be preſerved, 
were inſerted among the familiar Epiſtles, tybere ſome 
of them are to be found at this day [el. — The Letter 
then, which Nonins cites from eee 


[7] Mid. Pref. Din 5. 5. 


collection 
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collection of Letters between vheſe #100 great men, 

is allowed to have been written /everal years after 

their -correſpandence firft began, and ue of the ma- . 

ny Letters of that interval bappened to be preſervell | 
and are to be found at #his day [VI. The rea- | 
ſon, which is 6 artfully inſinuated, why theſe 
fue Letters were inſerted among ibe familiar Epi- 
files, viz. that they related obiefly to private affairs 
and the mutual recommendation of #heiwr friends 40 
each other; firſt, proves too much. For ſeveral of | 
the fifpeBed Letters, in like manner, relate chigfy | 

 —- J0 private affairs and the mutudl recommendation of | 

their friends to each other; and therefore hac the | 

very dame pretenſions to be inſertad among the fa 

miliar Epiſtles. Secondly, it is founded on a pue- 

rile error, that che title Epiftolae familiares, or ad 

familiares, is not only the antiem title of a general | 

collection of Cicoro's' Letters to diverſe perſons, 

as it is found at #bis day in all our editions; but | 

the proper title of the Letters contained in | 

this collection, expreſſing that they relate chiefly 

dme private affairs of the correſponding par- 
and their 'mutual recommendation of their 

friends 46 each other ll. But CAN eee | 


ko Fam. Xilj. 20, 11, manu ſcript 


12, 13, 14. HH ip | 
{g] Scimus—quoddamEpiſto- — fad omen] as | 
— — — —äñä 
| 1 5 cu ucforum, | | 
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whale. hypatheſis concerning Geero's Letters may 
deſerve a more particular examination, and by 
briefly obſerving i in what ſtate they originally were, 
and what changes they have ſince undergone, we 
may be able to aſſign ſome probable reaſon, why 
the genuine Letters of Cicero to Brutus, which hap- 
Penad to be preſerved, were inſerted; and yet the 
Letters of their /uſpeed correſpondence were not 
inſerted among ibe familiar Epiſties. 

Hz ſays then, that we are indehted. to Tiro for 


| : pre erving and tranſmitting. to poſterity the precious 


collection of Cicero's Letters, of which a great part 
fill remain, and one intire boot of them written to 
Tiro himſelf [bh], At another turn he tells us, that 
2 2 abauf a thouſand of Ciceros Letters ftill re- 
„ which, are but a ſmall part, not only of 

__ « wrote, but of what were actually publiſhed 
after his death i his ſervant "Tiro.[i].. The Let- 
ters pf Cicero ſtill remaining are indeed but a falt 
part of what were alãually publiſhed and tranſmitted 
to poſterity z but the fact, of Tiro's being the perſon 
to whom we are indebted for preſerving aud tranſ- 
. mitting them, may be. diſputed with the more 
aſſurance, [becauſe it has the bad fortune to be 
advanced upon a reaſon which is almoſt a de- 
monſtration of the contrary. What, fays he, mates 
theſe Letters Gill more eſtimable is, that Cicero bod 
never defigned them for the Public, nor kept any copies 
of them: far the year before his death, when Atticus 


| was "making ſome inquiry about them, be -ſent bim 


word, that wh bad made no collection; and that Tirq 
Bad preſerved only about ſeventy 4. Had the Viny 
[5] Life of Cic. v. ü. p.56. [ij Ib: 525. n . 


RY 
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dicator (who knows what little dependence ought 10 
be placed, in queſtions of this ſort, on ſecond-hand teſti» | 
monies, without recurring to the originals [I]) but 
conſulted the Letter to Atticus, to which he refers 
us, he might have ſeen, that Cicero was actually 
then deſgning a collection of Letters for the Public, 

and for that very reaſon it was, that Atticus wat 
making ſome inquiry about them. Cicero ſent him in 
anſwer, that Tiro had about ſeventy of theſe Letters, 
and that he himſelf muſt reviſe and corret? ſome Let- 


ters which were already in Atticus's keeping, in or- 


der to their being publiſhed (1m). Whether this was 
a collection of Letters between Cicero and Cornelius 
Nepos, which Atticus might be deſirous to com- 
plete before Cicero's departure into Greece, I ſhall 
not preſume to ſay nl. A ſecond book of that col- 
jection is mentioned by the Antients ; and it has been 
imagined that there were many more; ſome Let- 


ters of which appear to be written after Cæſar s 
death ol. But the modern conceit, that as Cicero 


kept not any copies of his Letters, ſo no collection 
had been made of them till the year before his 


Go death, when Tiro bad preſerved only about ſeventy, is 


ſo abſolutely improbable. jn. itſelf, that I need not 
rrouble the reader with a formal confuration of it, 


" Mid. Pref. Dif. p. 63. — Mearum Epiſtolarum nulla 
Vide Mong. in Ep. ad Att. xvi. eſt ovaywyy. Ib. — The very 
5 not. 11. Letter of Nepos here referred to 


[zz] —— Habet Tiro inſtar 
ſeptuaginta ; et quidem ſunt a 
te quaedam ſumendae. Eas e- 


go oportet per ſpiciam, 28 F 


bf 1 edentur. Ep. ad. 
[#) Nipriepifiolam er rede cundem 


Fl 


upon the ſubjett of Philofophy 
was extant in La4antius's time. 
Div. Inſt. iii. 15. | 


[op] Macrob. Sat. 1.2. c. 1. 
Vide Patric. in fragm, Cic. Ep. 
p. 2. ſeq. et fragm. Ep. apud 
meh 
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till 1 am iwvited by the more proper ovcafion to enter 
pon that taſk [p]. 

THrar Cicero's Letters to Atticus were preſert- 
#4 and publiſhed by Atticus himſelf, was probably 
ſhewn from ſome remarkable inſtances of the di- 
fpoſition of them, in the order in which they were 
received by Atticus, not in which they were written 
and ſent by Cicero [q]. Another proof may be 
taken from the circumſtance of tome of thoſe Let- 
ters being fill remaining, which Citero requeſted 
Atticus to cancel, when they were in his keeping, 

promiſing on his part, to cance! all thoſe which 
e had received relating to the ſame ſubjec̃t [7]. 
his was the ſubject of young Quintus's ill con- 
duct, and eſpecially his treachery to his Father and 
Uncle, in giving information to Ce/ar that they 
were averſe to his intereſts, and reſolved to go over 
to Pompey into Greece. Both Cicero and Atticus 
had expreſſed themſelves with great jeverity againſt 
him in their Letters; but Cicero, upon recollection, 
thought it beſt to heal matters as well as he could 
at ſuch a juncture, and provide againſt future miſe 
carriages by keeping him under a ſtricter govern- 
ment; and leſt the affair ſhould at any time get a- 
broad, he deſired that all his Letters of complaint 
might be deſtroyed. And yet Atticus could not 
ſpare theſe Letters out of his precious collection, into 
which they then happened to be inſerted, and are 
there to be found at this day [y]. | 
bs Bp.adC Miter! pg mg pas 
Att. x. 12 4 


1 Tu tamen 5 Ep. „ 511. | 
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L muſt here take: notice af an hiſtorieal fact tos, 
which: may concern the Vindicator in the next edi 
dition of his Life of Cicera. He tells us, that M. 
Autum, in ſeveral: fierce: and threatening' Edids, abs 
uſed: young Quintus, as a:perfidious wretch» who bad 
«ffered to fill. both his Father and Uncle [s]. For 
though the impartial. Biographer is pleaſed to. call 
this. abuſe, it is no more than what Antony. might 
have known to be literally true. When Quintus 
was with Cæſar in Spain, Aſmius Pollio gave Acer 
intelligence about his impure kinſman, the matter 
of which was hinted by Dolabella, but expreſſed 
more plainly in a letter from Balbus the younger 3 
upon which Cicero exclaims, O formidable fellow! 
can any tbing be more villainous[t]! But Dolabella 
himſelf, upon his return from Spain, expreſſed him- 
ſelf more fully upon this head; for after much 
affectionate and free converſation with Cicero, at laſt, 
\ ſays he, we came to Quintus*s affair; many things 
unheard of, unfit to be mentioned! but one thing of 
ſuch a nature, that, except it were notorious to the 
very army, I durſt. not write it myſelf, much leſs 
diate it to Tiro. But I repreſs myſelf ul. This 
ont thing was intended againſt both the Father and 

he Uncle. For Balbus next brought. word, that 
. Quintus was outrageous againſt Cicero in all-com- 
panies z and when he had done with him, he made 
as free with his Faber [x]. What that. one thing 


14 Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 329. anum ejuſmodi, quod niſi exer- 
] Ecquid impurius? O ho- citus ſciret, non modo Tironi 
minem cavendum! Ep. ad dictare, db 
Att. xii. 38. derem { 

[z] Ventum eſt tamen ad Ep. xiii. 
Q multa ap«7a, Aura fed [x] By 37. 
5 5 was 
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was may be learnt from a letter written long after- 
wards. When Quintus made a pretence of leaving 
Artomys party, and of coming over to his Father and 
his Uncle, Cicero is hard put to it to account for 
| this converſion: He may, ſays he, be diſguſted at 
Antony, or be bas a mind to gain a little popula- 
rity, or the whole may be an artifice. This is the 
caſe. However, his Father is under great apprehen- 
fon, as well. as myſelf ; for he knows, what his Son 
declared once, thoſe things which could not be men- 
tioned, againſt us both [y]. It is ſomewhat curious 
to obſerve (as the Vindicator ſays concerning Cice- 
778 requiring Atticus to deny that an invective Ora- 
tion was his, which he made againſt Curio the Fa- 
ther [z]) how Cicero anſwered in the Senate to An- 
tomꝰs charge upon young Quintus. The Gladia- 
< tor,” ſays he, has dared to aſſert in his Edict, 
c that he entertained the thought of killing his Father 
c andUncle. O wonderful impudence, hardineſs, and 
& raſhneſs! to dare to form a charge in writing 
« againſt a Youth, whom his Father and I contend 
i « who can love moſt ; whom we delight to be al- 
& ways ſeeing, hearing of, and holding i in our em- 
« braces, for his moſt courteous diſpoſition, un- 
c blemiſhed morals, and excellent genius [a].“ 
One would expect too, that the Letters to Atticus, 
which have been cited on this head, and are the 
perpetual monuments of Quintus's infamy and 
Ciceros  oratorial ceconomy, ſhould be as care- 


[5] Potelt aliquid iratus An- conturbatus eft. Scit enim quae 
tonio: poteſt 1 5 novam ille de hoc 1 quidem ap 


+ pea eſſe oxs- r, olim. ad Att. xv. 1 
* hb 3 ita eſt, "fel Life n.s p46 


Sed tamen et ego wereor et pater = Phil. yi. 7 
e 245 le fully 
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fully ſuppreſſed by Cicero, leſt the matter ſhouts = 


at any time come out; had either Cicero or his ſer- 
vant Tiro been the preſervers or tranſmitters of them 


to poſterity : and the ſame may be obſerved cons 


cerning the Letters which declare a premeditare and 
determined intention in Milo to kill Clodius; on the 
denial of whick intention Ciceros defence of him 
is wholly made to turn [5]. 

Tas Vindicator tells us, that the Oratorial Pars 
titions of Cicero ſeem to have been the rude draught 
only of what be intended, fince we find no mention of 
them in any of his Letters, as of aLL his other 
pieces, which were prepared for the public [c]. Now 
any man, who has made any ſtudy f the Epiſtles to 
Atticus Id], may ſee that Cicero mentions to him 
the pieces which: were prepared for the public, to 


the end that his librarians might take copies of 


them and publiſh them fe]; and the moſt probable 
reaſon, why there is u mention, in the Letters, of 
Cicero's celebrated Books of Laws, is, that they 
were not intirely finiſhed, and therefore not com- 
municated to Atticus before the time in which their 
literary correſpondence determines [f]. Atticus 
likewiſe was the Ariſtarchus or Critie upon Cicero 
works, as well as the publiſher of them [g]; and 
this is no leſs true of his . Orations and Letters 
than of his larger pieces. Some collections indeed 
of Geero's Letters were publiſhed in his life-time 
0 ad Att. iv. 3. Jide aetat. Cic. Lib. de Leg. p. 35 


ro Mil. —z. 
# iſe of Cic. v. ii. p. 5 Nee e 


4) Mid. Pref. Diſſ. ibus, quarum tu Ariſtarchus es, 
p Vide Epiſtolam C M. le ES. ad Att. ĩ. 


et xi. 6. xv. 1 
7 Chapman Diſſ. de 2 a 
3 and 
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and--unknown to himſelf; but the Vindicator is 
much miſtaken in thinking, that Cicero himſelf did 
not defign for the Public, or did not indeed actual - 
ly publiſh: any of his Letters till be year before bis 
death, nor ſhould he have laid great ſtreſs on C- 
cero's ſaying, that in his familiar Epiſtles, be was 
not at all ſtrupultus about the choice of words, but 
took the firſt that occurred from vulgar uſe (h]: for 
where Cicero digned Letters for tht Public, he took 
care to corre them, as we have lately ſern; and 
fome years before his death, he tells us, tbat be 
neuer dreamt: of the cullectium of bis Letters to Calvus 
being publiſbed; fur, ſays he, we di not uſe ſuch care 
in writing letters, ubictotbe party only rruds to whom 
they, are ſent, in writing” thoſe whith- are dgſigned 
for ibe Public [il. However this be, thę Letters 
of both parties in Cicero*'s correſpondence were as 
regularly tranſmitted to Articus as Cirero's other 
works; and if they were not. tranſmitted almoſt as 
ſoon as ſent, we find him conſtantly making. ſome 
inquiries about them. Thus he is making inquiries, 
at ſeveral times, about Cicero's Letters to J. Cæſar, 
and even ſuſpecting that Cicero was aſbamed of them, 
becauſe he had not communicated them immedi- 
ately, according to his: cuſtom [&]. Nay, when 


D, Pref. Dil. p. 114; 
Ep, Fam, ix. 21. 

i] Ego illas Calvo literas 
miſi, no plus, quam has quas 
nunc legis 'exi//imans- exituras. 
Aliter enim ſcribimus quod eos 
ſolos- quibus mittimus, aliter 
2  multos ledturos putamus. 

p. Fam. xv. 21.— Cicero thus 
banters Ties for his diligence in 
compoſing one of his ; 


Video quid agas. Tuas guogue 


olas vis reftrri in volumina. 
p. Fam. xvi. 17. 
[4] Ego ad Caefarem «nas 
Capua literas dedi, — Alteras 
odem die dedi, quo has ad te.— 
Earum exemplum ad te mife. 
Ep. ad. Att. viii. 2. Ad Cae- 
ſarem quam miſi epiſtolam, e- 
jus exemplum fugit me tum tibi 
mittere ; nec id fuit quod ſaſpi- 
curii, ut s puderet. XL: 51. 


Aiticus 
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Atticus happened to have miſlaid any Letter, which 
had been ſent him ſome time before, upon recolle- 
ction he was in like manner making ſome inquiry about 
it; of which I will mention a remarkable inſtance, 
becauſe of its immediate relation to our ſubject, the 
collection of Cicero's genuine Letters to Brutus. 
This was a Letter relating to a private affair, and 
written very near the time in which thoſe Letters 
to the ſame perſon were, which happened to be pre- 
ſerved, and were inſerted among the familiar Epiſtles, 
It was Cicero's anſwer to Brutus's conſolatory Letter 
upon the death of Tullia; and Grævius thought it tobe 
the very conſolatory Letter which is 7 be found under 
Cicero*s name at this day in the ſuſpeFed collection 
IJ. This excellent Critic might well ground his opi- 
nion upon the very beginning of the Letter, could 
we look upon it as Cicero's own, and ſuppoſe that the 
affairs of theſe wo great men tallied fo exactly at 
that time, that there might be room for a mutual 
conſolation [m]. But the true Cicero, in anſwer to 
Atticus's inquiry ; „As to my Letter to Brutus, 
ſays he, which you deſire, I have not a copy of 
« it, and yet it is fafe, Both Tiro avers, that it 
« muſt be in your keeping, and, as I remember, 
« when I returned you his objuxgatory Letter, I ſent 
« you my anſwer to it at the ſame time [u].“ Bru- 
tus's Letter had been ſent by himſelf directly to 
Atticus, from whom Cicero received it. But Gcero 
likewiſe receiving it from Brutus in the mean time, 


U Vide Ep. ad Brut. i. 9. funfus es in meo lucu, teque per 
Illa vero extat epiſtola et eſt literas conſolarer Accuſaſti 


nona ad Brutum. Graev. in me — gravioribus verb 

Ep. ad Att. xiii. 6. Ep. ad Brut. ib. 
Ln] Fungerer officio, quo tu E Ep. ad Att. xiii. 6. 
1e 
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returned to Atticus the very copy ſent by him, to- 
gether with his own anſwer [o]. This is a deci- 
ſive inſtance of Atticus's curioſity in preſerving the 
Letters of Cicero's correſpondence with his friends 
and with Brutus in particular; as well as of the no 
leſs negligence of Tiro in preſerving the copies of 
his own maſter's Letters; and it is worth obſerv- 
ing, that not one of this ſort of Cicero's Letters is 
preſerved, bearing higher date than the year after 
Ciceros Conſulſhip, at which time Atticus ſeems to 
have begun the commerce of Cicero's books [pl. 
HEN OE we have a rational account (which can 
hardly be given upon the new ſcheme) of. the 
numerous collections of Czcero's Letters, which 
were known to the Antients, and for many ages ſub- 
ſiſting in their original form. The Vindicator him- 
ſelf tells · s of many volumes of them which are utter- 
ly loft, of a firſt book to Licinius Calvus, a firſt to Q, 
Avius, a ſecond to his Son, a ſecond to Corn. Nepos, a 
third to J. Cæſar, a third to Oftavins,. a third to 
Panſa, an eighth to M. Brutus, and a ninth to A: 
Hirtius [g]. Only a few Letters, he obſerves, are 
left of the books to J. Cæſar and Brutus: and there 
were other collections, of which, in like manner, only 
a fetu Letters are left; one collection of Cicero's Let- 
ters to Pompey the Great, conſiſting at leaſt of four 


[0] Ep. ad Att.xii.37. So an- 
ether conſolatory Letter of Bru- 
tus to Cicero, upon the ſtate of pu- 
blic affairs, was communicated to 
Atticus ; Tum ille [Atticus] Le- 
gi. inquit, per lubenter epiſtolam, 
* ad te Brutus miſit ex A- 

a, qua mihi viſus eſt et monere 
te prudenter, et conſolari ami- 


eiſlime. Brut c. 3. Dr. Chop- 


man, with a learned accuracy, 
diſtinguiſhes theſe two Letters 
from each other, and proves, that- 
the Letter on Tu/lia's death was 
written by Brutus, when he was 
in the Higher Gaul. Diſſ. de ae- 
tat. Cic. Lib de Leg. p. 25, 26. 
[p] Ep. ad Att. i. 13.— Conf. 
Ep. 20. et ii. 1. 
[4] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 525. 
books ; 
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books; one of his Letters to C. Caſſus, of which the ſſt 
book is mentioned [7]; and probably one book of 
Letters to Cato, and another to Dolabella [s J. All theſe 
collections made ſo many diſtinꝭ works of Cicero, 
and each took its title from the name of his corre- 
ſpondent whoſe Letters were chiefly inſerted into 
the collection; and if the correſpondence with any 
ſingle perſon did not ſuffice for a juſt volume, it 
Was ſupplied with the ſtill rarer correſpondence 
with others, and the title of the volume was taken 
from the firſt addreſs [/]. This was the antient 
ſtate of all Cicero's Letters, which probably conti- 
nued for ſome time after Nonius ; for this old 
Grammarian, together with Priſcian, who, we 
ſaid, lived after Nonius, and the ſtill older Gram- 
marians and Claſſic writers, knew no other diſtin- 
ion of them, as is evident from their numerous 
citations. But when the Letters, as well as other 
works of Cicero, and of moſt Claſſic authors, had 
had their ſhare in that univerſal ruin which op- 
preſſed all the liberal Arts, by the overbearing power 
of the Goths and Vandals z it came into the head of 
ſome well-meaning, but unſkilful workman, to 
ſearch into the rubbiſh, and gather up the diſmem- 
bered remains, which he compoſed a- new upon a 
Gothic plan. For ſince their antient relations and 
dependences were quite deſtroyed, nothing more 
was left for him than to crowd the mutilated ma- 
terials, as they could be made to conſiſt together, 


7] Non. in voc. Delinitus. M. Ciceronis ad Plancum, in e- 
is Id. in voc. Plus et Mul- piſtola Afinii Pollionis ad Cice- 
tum; et in voc. Amare. ronem. Gell. Noct. Att. i. 23. 
[2] Cic. ad Varronem epi- Conf. Ep. Fam. x. 33. Fide 
ſtola Paeti, Non. in voc. Co- Victor. in Ep. Fam. in init. et 
medim. Conf. Ep. Fam. ix. 20. Lud. Carrion. Emend. I. i. c. 18. 
Scriptum eſt in libro epiſtolarum : 
| — into 
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into one unwieldy pile. But the nearer obſervation 
and ſkill of the Cceronian architects afterwards diſco- 
vered great rudeneſs and diſorder in the compoſi- 
tion of this ſyſtem ; not indeed in putting thoſe 
Letters together which are to the fame perſon, 
however diſtant from each other in the order of 
time; but in not preſerving their right order 
among themſelves, which might have been ſeen, 
not only from their contents, but ſometimes from 
their very dates. And this is moſt obſervable in 
the book of Letters to Terentia and the Family: 
nay, Manutius finds ſo many faults of this kind in 
that one intire book of Letters which, the Vindicator 
takes notice, were written to Tiro himſelf, that, ra- 
ther than accuſe him of ſuch unpardonable negli- 
gence, he chuſes to acquit him of having any hand 
at all in the matter [u]. 

Tus the ſmall remnants of the many intire 
volumes of Cicero's Letters, which happened to be 
preſerved, and could not ſubſiſt with ſafety or con- 
venience in their detached condition, were joined to 
one another, and of courſe inferted among, or ra- 
ther conſtituted the whole contexture of the fami- 
Bar Epiſtles: and ſince the Letters to his Brother 
Quintus, and eſpecially thoſe to Atticus, which 
may mot juſtly claim the character of familiar Epi- 
files [x], had not their integrity ſo greatly dimi- 


Lu] Tironem patroni fui. Cice- 
ronis epiſtolas eo, quo paſſim le- 
guntur, ordine collocaſſe, pro- 
i eſt. Id ge non libenter 


credo; libenter enim eum, quem 
Cicero ipſe — ſaudavit ſaepe 
ut literatum ac diligentem, gra- 
vi negligentias culba libero. 


Quid quod in iis diſponendis, 
quas ad ipſum ſcripſerat Cicero, 
item ut in aliis peccavit? quod 
witium quia non licet excuſare ; 
libenter, ut dixi, Tirone abſoluts, 
quemwvis alium condemnaverim. 
Manut. Praef. in Ep. fam. xiv. 1. 
[x] Quod ſi ullis epiſtolarum 

| niſhed, 
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niſhed, as to want any foreign ſupplement; this was 
the reafon why they {till retained their ſeparate ſub- 
ſiſtence and were not inſerted among the familiar 
Epiſtles. The name of familiar, given to the whole 
ſyſtem of the reſt, is ſtill of much later. date, not 
being found in any antient MSS. [y], nor, that 
I know of, till after the many centuries of Gothic 
barbariſm ; when Petrarch ſeems to have been well 
acquainted with it, and to have entertained the Vin- 
dicator's ſcholaſtic notion, that it is the proper title 
of the Letters, as they related chiefly to private af- 
fairs, and the mutual recommendation of friends to 
each other. He therefore inſcribed a collection of 
his own Letters, in which he profeſſes to imitate Ci- 
cero's familiar manner, Concerning familiar affairs 
[z] but in truth, whatever ſcattered Letters of 
the many volumes of Cicero happened te be preſerv- 
ed at the time of making the collection of the fami- 
liar Epiſtles, they were alike inſerted into it, whether 
they related to private or public affairs, to matters 
of common life, or philoſophic ſpeculation. Thus 
ſome Letters happening to be preſerved of the colle- 
ction of Letters to Cato and C. Caſſius, though ſe- 
veral of them relate to public and the moſt impor- 


voluminibus Hic titulus conveni- 
ret, verius hoc nomine appellari 
poſſent illae, quae ad Atticum 
familiariter ſeriptae ſunt : quae 
licet et ipſae ſaepe de publicis 
rebus agant, remiſſiore tamen et 
Selutiore genere dicendi utuntur, 
et minore arte et ſtudio ſeriptae 
ſunt, quomodo familiares inter 
ſe homines ſcribere conſueve- 
runt. Vict. in Ep. Fam. in init. 

DO] Vide Victor. et Gebhard. 


G 3 


ib. | 
[z] —— Quanquam in his e- 
piſtolis magna ex parte Cicero- 
nis — morem ſequar. Ci- 
cero — familiaria et res novas 
ac varios illius ſaeculi rumores 
in epiſtolis includit. Multa 
igitur hic familiariter ad amicos, 
inter quds et ad teipſum ſcripta 
comperies. Petrar. Praef. in 


Ep. fam. rer. p. 569. 


tun 
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tant affairs, were inſerted among the familiar Epi- 
files; and a few more are left of the collection of 
Letters to J. Ceſar, Dolabella, and Pompey, and 
theſe are inſerted partly among the familiar, partly 
among the Epiſtles to Atticus, where they are re- 
ferred to by them; and yet every one of theſe were 
certainly once contained in their reſpective colle- 
ctions, as is evident from a Letter to Pompey, ſtill 
remaining, which was a part of the fourih book of 
Letters to that perſon [a]; and by parity of reaſon 
I argue, 

V. THar the five genuine Letters of Cicero to 
Brutus, which happened to be preſerved, and were 
inſerted among the familiar Epiſtles, where they now 
are, were certainly once contained in the collection 
of Ciceros Letters to Brutus, antiently conſiſting of 
eight books; and that their being thus inſerted, ſe- 
parate from all the reſt, is a ſtrong evidence, that 
no other Letters of the original collection were 


known, or at leaſt acknowleged as the Letters of 


thoſe two great men, at the time when the general 
collection of the familiar Epiſtles was made. — 
The latter part of this concluſion is put paſt all doubt 
from the hiſtory of the ſaſpected Letters; whence 
it appears, that Petrarch was the perſon who re- 
frieved them from a long oblivion; and the fingular 
Fortunes, which they have undergone both in their 
toſs and recovery, may ſuggeſt a new ſuſpicion, That 
they might all originally be rejefed by many as pu. 
pious, nor be found in all, if in any, of the copies of 
the genuine Letters, 


a] Vid, Ep. ad Pomp. ad Conf, Non. e 


talcem Ep, ad Att. vi. 11, 
Bur 
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Bu r it is time now that I ſhould acquaint the 
Vindicator, of what correſpondence the original 
collection of theſe Letters in eight books did really 
conſiſt. It might indeed have been expected from 
one, who engaged to lay before the reader an hiſte- 
ry of this correſpondence, as it is delivered to us 

from the earlieft tradition, that he ſhould have paid 
ſome attention to the fragments, or ſcattered parts 
of it, which may be gathered from the citations of - 
.antient Authors, eſpecially the Authors that were 
pointed out to him, Quintilian and Plutarch, 
In the former there are evident traces ſtill remain- 
ingot a correſpondence being regularly carried on from 
the time in which, he tells us with ſome probability, it 
firſt began, when Cicero was Proconſul of Cilicia. He 
knows, that upon Cicero's entering on this Procon- 
ſulſhip, Brutus, who had lent to Ariobarzanes 
King of Cappadocia a very large ſum of money, 
earneſtly deſired Cicero to procure the payment of it 
with the arrears of intereſt ; but Cicero was forced 
to give a ſad account of his negotiation to Atticus, 
who likewiſe had warmly recommended Brutus's 
intereſts to him [4]. He knows too, that the city 
of Salamis in Cyprus owed to two of Brutus's friends, 
Scaptius and Matinius, above twenty thouſand pounds 
ferling upon bond, at the intereſt of four per cent by 
the month[c}, This, with his uſual candor towards 
Brutus, he is pleaſed to call a moſt extravagant inter- 
et; though he himſclf obſerves a little before, that 
the erdinary intereſt of theſe Provincial loans (he 
 ahould have faid, of the arrears of compoſition-mo- 


[3] Life of Cic. v. i. p. 19. le] Ib. p. 21. 
4 G 4 


ney, 


= 
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ney, due from the Provincial cities to the farmers of 
the public revenues) was one per cent by the month 
with intereſt upon intereſt [d]. This, ſays he, was 
the loweſt : but in extraordinary or hazardous caſes 
(ſuch a caſe the preſent one was [e]) it was. fre- 
quently four times as much, Brutus, who was 
engaged to the creditors for the ſaid ſum, had 
begged of Cicero to take their perſons and con- 
cerns under his ſpecial protection. But notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated inſtances of both Brutus and 
Atticus, that Scaptius's debt might be paid off ac- 
cording to the tenor of his bond; yet Cicero was de- 
termined to overrule it, and enjoined the Salami- 
nians to pay off Scaptius's bond according to the te- 
nor of his edict, by which he had ordered, that no 
bonds in his Province i. e. between the Cities and 
the Publicans] ſhould carry above one per cent & 


the month. 
TH is is the bare repreſentation of theſe GA 


ons, diſcharged of all the colourings of the apolegeti- 
cal hiſtory; and Cicero's ill ſucceſs in negotiating 
with Ariobarzanes, where very probably he did his 
beſt endeavours; but eſpecially his popular ſentence in 


[a] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 19. 

le] [ Scaptius] aut bono nomine 
centeſimis contentus erat, aut non 
bono quaternas centeſimas ſrera- 
bat. Ep. ad Att. v. 21.— This 
money was lent againſt the Ga- 
binian law, by which neither 
ae nor intereſt could be 
epally recovered by the bond ; 
but both lay at the mercy of 
of the Proconſul of Cilicia: and 
though Brutus got, the bond de- 
Clared good by the Senate, yet 


Cicero could and in the event a- 
fually did overrule it. The or- 
dinary intereſt, which the Dr. 
talks of, of one per cent by the 
month, was only of the compo- 
ſition-money due from the Ci- 
ties to the Publicans, and there- 
fore of a debt which 3 8 25 


no extraordinary intereſt for in- 


furance ; ſince it was not at all 
affected by the Gabinian law, 
which et aſide ths bonds given in 
the caſe of Provincial laans only. 


fayour 


- "* 


- 
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favour of the Salaminians, where it was in his 

wer to do a kind office, or rather an act of ju- 
ſtice to his friend Brutus [V], had like to have put 
an intire end to the friendſhip of theſe two great 
men. Cicero ſays on his own part to Atticus, If 
Brutus does not approve my conduct, I know not why 
you and I ſhould love him; and Atticus ſays on Bru- 
tus's part, that if Cicero brought nothing back from 
the Province, but Brutus's friendſhip, that would be 
enough [g], Now there happens to be a fragment, 
preſerved by Quintilian, of Cicero's Letter to Bru- 
tus, which refers to a reconciliation with him juſt 
about the end of Czcero*s Proconſulſhip, or imme- 
diately after his return from Cilicia; and the fra- 
gment might have ſuggeſted a notable hiſtorical fact 
to the Ciceronian Biographer. He tells us of Cicero's 
reconciliation with Appius, and of his deſire to live on 
good terms with him, becauſe one of his Daughters 
was married to Pompey's Son, and another to Bru- 
tus [BJ. In the fragment then of Cicero's Letter to 
Brutus, Since, ſays Cicero, à reconciliation has been 
effetted between Appius Claudius and me, and effected 
by the mediation of Cn. Pompey; you and I ſhould 
eſteem our ſelves to be reconciled too [i]. Manutius, 


[f] Atticus argues thus to 
Cicero. But as to the Sala- 
* minian affair, you had the 
execution in your own hands. 
Ep. ad Att. vi. 2. 
[g] Habes meam cauſam ; 
uae ſi Bruto non probatur, ne- 
{cio cur illum amemus. Ep. 
Att. v. 21. —Te intelligere vo- 
lui, mihi non excidiſſe illud, 
quod ta ad me ſcripſiſſes; fi 


ad flola ad Brutum : 
gratiam redierim cum Appio 


nihil aliud de hac provincia niſt 
illius benivolentiam deportaſſem, 
mihi id fatis eſſe. Ib. vi. 1. 
[4] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 36. 
[i] Illa vero apud Ciceronem 
mira figurarum miſtura depre- 
henditur. — utque ſe habet epi- 


Ego cum in 


Claudio, et redierim per Cn, 
Pompeium, te eg ergo cum re. 


upon 
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upon the credit of this fragment only, afferts that 
Cicero's reconciliation with Appius was brought a- 
bout by Cn. Pompey [#] ; and the Biographer has al- 
ready told us, why the one reconciliation is properly 
alledged for the other; and why Pompey in particu- 
lar ſhould be intereſted in them both. But I muſt 
recommend another fragment of Cicero's Letter, 
and perhaps of the fame Letter to Brutus, to the 
careful examination of the Vindicator. For it not 
only ſeems to relate to the very fame buſineſs, but 
is certainly taken out of the genuine fr book of 
Cicero*s correſpondence with Brutus, which, he ſays, 
began when Cicero was Proconſul of Cilicia. In 
this fragment Cicero intimates that Pompey had been 
preſſing bim with particular earneſtneſs, and enforced 
his application by à recital of many paſſages which hap- 
pened long before [1]. Let now the Vindicator have 
recourſe again to his Nonius, and give us a ſecond eſſay 
of his fill in ſhewing, that the firſt Letter of the ſu- 
ſpelted collection, which ſeems to have been written 
about the end of the year in which Cæſar was killed, 
7, e. fix years afterwards, could belong to the fir? 
Bob of the collection of Cicero's genuine Letters to 
Brutus, known to the Antients, and originally con- 
ſiſting of eght books. The civil war was breaking 
out at the time of Ccer#'s return from the Province 


dierim. Quint. Init. Orat. ix.3. 8. 395. Cicero primo libro ad 


D] AuHore Pompeio. — 1d 
ex Quintiliani lectione i- 
mus, qui recitat haec verba Ci- 
ceronis ex libro cpiſtolarum incer- 
to ad M Brutum, etc. Manut. 
in Ep. Fam. ii. 13. 

. Serv. in Virg. Aeneid. I. 


Brutum. Si Pompeius non ex alto 
peteret, et multis verbis me jam 
hortaretur. Sic in I. 12. 5 844. 
Cicero ad Appium Pulchrum. 
Sic intellexeram permultos a te 
milites tunc dimiſſos, Conf. Ep. 
Fam, iii. 3. 5 
of 
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of Cilicia, and young Brutus was alſo in Pompey*s camp 
at the battle of Phar/alia(m]}. Pliny, in his Natural Hi- 
ſory, refers to ſome of his Letters of this early date, 
in which he made complaint of the officers uſing 
military ornaments of gold [x]. 

ABovuT the time of Brutus's government of CV 
alpine Gaul, and conſequently about the time in 
which thoſe Letters of Cicero to Brutus were writ- 
ten, which happened to be preſerved, and were in- 
ſerted among the familiar Epiſtles; Cicero, according 
to the Vindicator, ſeems to have received a teſtimony 
of Cato's friendſhip, in being left a Guardian to his 
Son, as be was alſo to young Lucullus, Cato's Ne- 
pheww [o]. Cicero was left a Guardian to young Lu- 
cullus, by the will of Lucullus his Father [y]; and 
he had indeed ſome concern in the care and admi- 
niſtration of young Cato's affairs. There is a fra- 
gment of- Brutus's Letter, which will appear to 
have been written to Cicero, 1f we compare it with 
a Letter of Cicero to Atticus upon the ſubje& of 
young Cato. Piſo, a banker, was preſſing a demand 
upon him on the account of his creditors, and Cicero 
orders Atticus to plead the deſtitution of Cato for de- 
lay of payment [q]. Brutus, who was the deceaſed 
Cato's Nephew by his Mother Servilia, and married 
his Daughter Porcia a little while after, may be di- 


[n] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 116. [y] —— Tibi famento libe- 

[»] Sed in militia quoque in ros ſuos commendavit. De Fin. 
tantum adolevit haec luxuria, 1. 3. c. 2. | 
ut M. Bruti in Philippicis cam- [] Piſoni quid eſt quod 
pis epiſtolas reperiantur fremen- honeſtius reſpondere poſſimus, 
tes, fibulas tribunitias ex auro quam ſo/ztudinem Catonis? Ep. 
geri. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. xxxiii. 3. ad Att. xiii. 6. 

ſo] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 160. 


ſputing 
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ſputing in the fragment the expediency of the chil- 
dren's having acting guardians, and alledging to 
Cicero, that they would rather have no guardians, 
though they were well apprized, that it was otherwiſe 
intended or appointed by Cato [r]. Now whether 
the deſtitution of young Cato was occaſioned by the 
want of teſtamentary and legitimate guardians, or be- 
cauſe the guardians could not, through abſence or 
other incapacity, execute their charge; as the chil- 
dren, in either of theſe caſes, were more at liberty 
in procuring Guardians for themſelves, ſo the near 
relation, which Brutus bore to them, made it his 
particular concern to deliberate, whether he ſhould 
interpoſe his authority to procure them Guardians 
or not {5]. 

WHATEVER was the real caſe, the Vindica- 
tor, who ſhould not deny the privilege of an hy- 
potheſis to others, /uppoſes again, that his teſtimony 
of Cato*s friendſhip and judgment of Cicero might in- 
duce him the more readily to pay an honour to his memo- 
ry [t]; and into this private conſideration he would 
ſeem to reſolve as great an act of Patriotiſm as his 
Hero ever did, his writing his book in praiſe of Ca- 
to. Brutus likewiſe at this time was exerting all 
his eloquence upon the ſame ſubject; and as theſe 
two fine writers and joint-adventurers in ſuch an ar- 
duous enterpriſe did apply to their common friend 


DL] Brutus in epiſtolis; Ne- 
que enim illi malunt habere tuto- 
res aut defenſores, quanguam ſci- 
unt placuiſſe Catoni. Quint. 
Inſt. Orat. I. 9. c. 4. 


[s] Si minores non habebunt 
eos, qui ex legibus ſunt defenjo- 
res, ſi quidem tutoribus indigent 


3 


propter aetatem, paſſunt petere 
iis tutores conſtitui cognati. 
Alii igitur vol/untate petunt tu- 
tores ; ſunt autem quidam, qui- 
bus / neceſſe petere tutores, pu- 
ta mater et liberti. Modeſti- 
nus, Dig. I. 26. tit. 6. I. 2. 

DL Lie of Cic. v. ii. p. 160. 


Atticus, 
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Atticus, for his advice in the conduct and execution 
of their work [u]; ſo there 1s a proof of their con- 
ſulting each other on that occaſion, from the fra- 
gment of Cicero's anſwer to Brutus, to the following 
effect: Your remark,” ſays Cicero, «© was per- 
* haps founded on the apprehenſion, that I ſhould 
ee take ſomething from thence into my Cato, which 
might be exceptionable ; though there was no ſi- 
<« militude between the ſubjects in queſtion [x]. 
Brutus might have intimated his apprehenſion, that 
Cicero would make uſe of ſome topic, or rather / 
transfer into his Cato what he compoſed upon an- 
other ſubject; from which conſequences might be 
drawn to the diſadvantage of Cato's character, or 
to the prejudice of Cicero himſelf with regard to the 
times, For in fact we find Cicero in great per- 
plexity, how to conduct himſelf in profeſſedly 
praiſing both the private virtues and public admini- 
ann of Cato, at a time when his grand adver- 

ry Cz/ar had in a manner become eſtabliſhed in 
5 ſovereign power [ y]. 

THe pieces of theſe great men, who were con- 
ſummate Orators in their different ways, and in a 
fort diſputing the prize of Eloquence, upon a ſub- 
ject in which both of them were equally intereſt- 
ed, together with the judgments, which the world 


[a] Ep. ad Att. xii. 4. 21. 

[x] Ipſe Cicero ad Brutum 
ita ſcribit; Veritus fortaſſe ne 
nos in Catonem naſtrum transft- 
ramus illinc mali quid, eſſi argu- 
mentum fimile non erat. Quint. 
Inſt. Orat. I. 5. c. 10. 

D De Catone meioanue 'Ap- 
X2141 dvi eſt. Si a ſententiis 


ejus dictis, ſi ab omni voluntate 
confiliiſque, quas de Rep. habuit, 

m, q que velim gravita- 
tem conſtantiamque ejus laudare; 
hoc ipſum iſtis odioſum dxvoue 
fit. Sed were laudari ille vir 


non poteſt, niſi haec ornata ſont. 
Ep. ad Att. xii, 4. 


preſently 
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preſently gave, concerning their comparative me- 
rits [z], introduced the celebrated controverſy be- 
tween the Principals themſelves, about the character 
of perfect Eloquence or the beſt manner of Speaking. 
Since we have, what might well be expected, 
ſeveral remains of their literary correſpondence on 
this ſubject preſerved to us by the old Critics and 
Rhetoricians, it may be proper to obſerve, in order 
to place them in a better light, that as perſons ſo 
like in profeſſion and principles had many occa- 
ſions, both before and after this time, of being con- 
cerned together in the management of the ſame 
cauſe, ſo they did not only differ in their whole 
ſtyle and manner of compoſition, but many times 
in the general economy of their works, and in the 
main poſitions upon which any matter of judicial 
or political deliberation chiefly turned. The Vin- 
dicator obſerves, that in Milo's trial Cicero thought 
it too deſperate to defend him by avowing the death 
of Clodius to be an act of public benefit; but young 
Brutus was not ſo cautious [ah, On the other 
hand, Cicero finds fault with Brutus for being too 
cautious in the Speech delivered by him in the Capi- 
tol, and immediately publiſhed, on the occaſion of 
C2/ar's death; and declares to Atticus, that were he 
to have handled ſuch a cauſe,. he would have advanc- 
ed bis poſitions upon it more roundly [G]. The Vin- 
dicator indeed is of opinion, that Brutus's Speech 
wanted fire, as to the manner of its compoſition and 


[xz] Multa de meo Catone, [a] Lifeof Cic. v. i. p. 540+ 

ſaepiſſime legendo ſe dicit [5] Ego tamen, fi illam cau- 
fCacfarf copioſiorem factum: ſam habuiſſem, ſeripfiſſem ar- 
Bruti Catone lecto fe ſibi viſum dentius i robin. Ep. xv. i. 
diſertum, Ep. ad Att. xiii. 46. 
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the working up of the ſtyle; and makes Atticus give 
judgment upon it, that its manner was too cold and 
ſpiritleſs for ſo great an occaſion [c]; whereas Cicero 
allowed it, as to the fiy/e and ſentiments, to come up 
to the perfect idea of that character of Eloquence 
which Brutus affected; and was afraid that Atticus 
ſhould be Hyper-Attic in criticiſing it becauſe it had 
too much fire of that ſort ; ** but,” ſays he in apology, 
if you remember the :bunderbolts of Demoſthenes, 
« you will be ſenſible, that an Orator may be moſt 
« vebement, and yet perfettly Attic at the ſame 
e time [d]. The want of fire then, with which 
Brutus is charged, was not in the compoſition but in 
the matter or general argument of the Speech, 
which probably was of the moderate and pacific kind, 


and without any retroſpect to the demerit of Cefar, 


or any mention of the proſecution of thoſe who 
had abetted and ſupported his Tyranny, conſiſted 
chiefly in adviſing the aſſembly ** to lay hold on 
© the glorious opportunity, which -was offered 
« them, of recovering the antient eonſtitution, and 
< tranſmitting to poſterity the liberties of Rome. 
But Cicero, when he had been requeſted by Att:- 
cus to compoſe an Oration as ſpoten by Brutus in 
the Capitol, or ſome work at leaſt, upon the ſame 
event, propoſed for his main hypotheſis or genevat 
Plan (though he thought fit to delay the execution 


c] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 274. D oe us 
4] —Quo in genere Brutus s in judi b 847 re- 
noſter eſſe = et quod judi- —— d ate "oy fulming, 
cium habet de optimo genere tum inte poſſe et 2 
dicendi, id ita conſecutus eft in Tala — dici. Ep. ad 
till 


ea oratione,ut elegantius efſe nibil Att, xv. i. 
palit. Quanquam vereor, ne 
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till the times would better bear it) «© That the Ty- 
« rant had been juſtly killed [e].“ 

TRE Vindicator carries his error ſtill farther, 
and gives it as the general character of Brutus's 
manner of ſpeaking, that it wanted that force which 
is required in a conſummate Orator [f]. Now 
1t does not appear, that he had ever read one of 
Brutus's compoſitions, or indeed any part or fra- 
gment of one: but Quintilian, who read them all 
with great accuracy, tells us, that the proper diſtin- 
ction of Brutus's manner was the ſtrength of the ſen- 
timent [g]; and therefore he was moſt excellent on 
the ſubject of Philoſophy, and much more happy there 
than in his Orations, becauſe he was able to ſuſtain 
the weight of his matter, and to let us know, that 
he even feels what he ſpeaks [h]: and though the 
ſame moſt judicious Critic juſtly allows to Cicero all 
the excellencies of writing together, whether in the 
Philoſophic or the Popular kind ; and the Vindicator 
thinks his ſtyle and manner much the ſame with thoſe 
of Demoſthenes, where there was nothing either redun- 
dant or deficient, nothing either to be added or retrench- 
ed [i]: yet Cicero himſelf, in a Letter to Brutus, ex- 


Ce] An fic ut in Tyrannum jure 
opti mo cacſum ? Multa dicentur, 
multa ſcribentur a nobis; ſed 
alio — tempore. Ep. ad Att. xv. 
3. De oratione Bruti prorſus 
contendis. Egone ut eam cau- 
Jam, quam is ſcripſit? At, 
inquis, . eaxAts 9007 aliquod Non 
recuſo id quidem. Sed et com- 
ponendum argumentum eſt, et 
ſcribendi expectandum tempu. 


maturius. Ep. 


IV Life of Cic. v. i. p. 227. 


le] — Subtilitatem Calli- 


dit, gravitatem Bruti, acumen 
Sulpicit — reperiemus. Inſt. 

Orat. I. 12. c. 10. 
L] Egregius vero, multoque 
nam in orationibus praeftantior 
Brutus, ſuffeci ponderi rerum: ſcias 
eum ſentire quae dicit. Ib. c. 1. 
i] At M. Tullium non illum 
habemus Euphranorem circa 
plurium artium ſpecies praeſtan- 
tem, ſed in omnibus, quae in guo- 
ue laudantur, eminentiſſimum. 
all Orat. I. 12. c. 10. In elo- 
quendo eſt aligua diverſitas. 
preſſes 


1 * — 
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preſſes the character of the Perfect Eloquence in 
much the ſame terms that his Hiſtorian does; that 
it is * an Eloquence born for the multitude, whoſe 
« merit was always ſhewn by its effects, of exciting 
e admiration and extorting ſhouts of applauſe [x].“ 
Accordingly we find him boaſting in another Letter 
to Brutus, that he had impoſed upon the multitude, 
<« and approved himſelf to be an Orator indeed [I].“ 
To this effect he ſays, in his book entitled Brutus, 
the firſt ſketch of which was drawn before this 
time, that it 1s the property of a perfect Orator, 
<« to appear to the multitude to be a perfect Ora- 
tor In]. And in another Letter he tells him, 
that his advocate in this cauſe, or diſpute about 
the Perfect Eloquence, ſhall be that affection, 
or, to uſe the word, that Favour of the multi- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
eloquence extorted from it: and Quinlilian refers 
us to another of Cicero's Letters to Brutus, in which 
he had declared, that Eloquence is a Virtue [o].“ 


BRUT U, on the other ſide, maintained his o- 
pinion with no leſs zeal, 


Denſior ille [ Demoſthenes] hic mi oratoris, ſummum oratorem 
9 copioſior: ille conclu- populo videri. Brut. c. 50. — 


titude [u],“ or thoſe ſhouts of applauſe which his. 


and took great liberties in 


it aſtrictius, hic latius pugnat: 
— illi nihil detr24: poteſt, huic 
nihil adiici. Ib. I. 10. c. 1. 
Life of Cic. v. 11. p. 532. 
[ii Ib. v. ii. p. 534. Re- 
cteque Cicero his ipſis ad Bru- 
tum verbis quadam in ep1ſto- 
la ſcribit; Nam eloquentiam, 
quae admirationem non habet, 
nullam judico. Ib. I. 8. c. 3. 
[] Cicero ad Brutum, Popu- 
bo, inquit, impoſuimus et oratores 
wifi ſumus. Ib. I. 8. c. 6. 
Ln] Id enim ipſum eſt ſum- 


Cicero makes Brutus agree with 
him in opinion, c. 5 5. See Dr. 
Chapman's very ingenious diſco- 
very of Cicero's publiſhing a /e. 
cond edition of his Brutus. Dill. 
de aet. Lib. de Leg, 

[n] Faworem et urbanum Ci- 
cero nova credit, Nam et in 
epiſtola ad Brutum, Eum, inquit, 
a morem, et cum ( ut hoc verbo u- 


tar ) favorem in conſilium adwo- 


cabo. Quint. Inſt. Orat. I. 8. c. 3. 


[] Cicero in ſua perſona, 
cum ad Brutum in epiftolis, tum 
criticiſing 


4.22. Etc. N 
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criticiſing Gcero Eloquence z and their altercations 
were carried to ſome height, and probably became 
even voluminous; as may be gathered from Quin- 
tilian and another very carly writer. Quintilian 
has this obſervation : ** I ſay nothing of thoſe, 
* who do not allow enough to Cicero and Demo- 
* ſthenes even in the point of Eloquence ; though 
« Cicero himſelf indeed does not allow Demoſthenes 
© to be a conſummate Orator, and ſays, that he 
&« now and then nods; and Brutus and Calvus do 
« the ſame to Cicero, even in their Letters to him- 
« ſelf [p].“ This Licinius Caluus, to whom, as we 
faid, there were at leaſt two books of Cicero's Let- 


* 


ters, was dead when Cicero wrote his book entitled 


Brutus [g]; and thoſe Letters upon the ſubject of 
Eloquence were actually publiſned about the time 
of his death [Y]. Brutus's Letters upon the ſame 
ſubject, we ſee, were extant in Quintilian's time; 
and the author of the Dialogue, commonly aſcribed 
to Tacitus, tells us farther, out of theſe collections 
of Letters, what particular charges the Parties 
brought againſt each other's manner of writing, 
« You have read,” ſays he, the Letters of Cab 
« ous and Brutus to Cicero, Whence you may 
« ſee, that Cicero thought Calvus a lean and hag- 
« gered Orator, and Brutus a lazy and disjointed 
% one; that Caluus, on the other hand, reproach- 
« ed Cicero for being relaxed and without nerves ;. 


aliis etiam locis, virtutem eam Cicero Bruto Calvoque, quicer- 
appellat. Inſt. Orat. I. 2. c. 20. te compoſitionem 1llius etiam 


] —— Quanquam neque apud ipſum reprehendunt. Ib. . 


iph Ciceroni Demoſthenes vi- I. 12. c. 1. 
ur ſatis eſſe perfectus, quem ] Brut. c. 81. 
dormitare interim dicit; nec [i] Ep. Fam. xv. 21. 
and 
/ 


{ 
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* and Brutus, to uſe his own words, reproached 
« him for being broken and emaſculate [].“ 
Quintilian acquaints us too with Brutus's affectation 
of Iambic meaſures in his compoſitions [], and 
with a peculiarity of judgment in blaming a pe- 
riod of Demoſthenes, which is concluded like an 
heroic verſe, He adds farther, that ſome had ca- 
villed at Cicero for the like inſtances [u]; and in 
another place he cites from Czcero's Letters the 
words in which Brutus had expreſſed his admira- 
tion of ſome author, for the elegance and flowing 
eaſineſs of his metrical periods [x], All this #e- 
rary controverſy concerning the Perfect Eloquence 
ſeems to fall in with the times of Cicero's writing 
his book inſcribed the Orator; a piece, ſays the 
Vindicator, containing the plan or delineation of what 
he himſelf eſteemed the moſt Perfect Eloquence or 
manner of Speaking [Y]. For this piece was written 
for the particular conviction and at theearneſt intreaty 
of Brutus himſelf ; but Brutus ſtill perſiſted in his 
own opinion, and, after reading it, declared, in his 
Letters to Cicero and Atticus at the ſame time, that 


(/] Legiſti utique et Calvi et excidunt, quos Brutus ipſo com- 
Bruti ad Ciceronem miſſas epi- ponenai ductus fludio ſaepiſſime 


flolas, ex quibus facile eſt de- facit. 


prehendere, Calvum quidem 
Ciceroni viſum ex/anguem et 
attritum, Brutum autem of7o/um 
atque disjunctum. Rurſumque 
Ciceronem a Calvo quidem ma- 
le audiviſſe, tanquam ſoalutum et 


_. exervem : a Bruto autem, ut i- 


pb verbis utar, tanquam fra- 
ctum atque elumbem, De Orat. 


Dial. c. 18. 8 
L] Itaque et verſus hi fere 


Inſt. Orat. I. 9. c. 4. 
Ia] Abano, quod ſciam, Bru- 
to minus probatur, caeteris pla- 
cet. wh rot i vn. Non de- 
ſunt qui Ciceronem carpant in 
his — balneatori — archipiratae. 
Ib. ; | 
[x] In epi/olis Cicero haee 
Bruti refert verba; Nas illi funt 
pedes faceti, ac deliciis ingredien- 
ti molles. Ib. J. 6. % 3. 
[ 5] Life of Cie. vH. p. 164. 
H 2 he 
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« he did not admit of Cicero's idea of the Perfect 
&«. Eloquence [z].” There is another fragment of 
Cicero's Letter to Brutus, which I ſhall mention 
under this head; for though the time of it is not 
eaſily determined, yet it carries with it an air not 
very agreeable to the period which the Vindicator 
muſt aſſign it, being occaſioned by the news 
of Brutus's ſucceſs in pleading a cauſe, or obtaining 
ſome requeſt. There is,“ fays Cicero, * nothing 
& talked of but you; for what can deſerve it more? 
6 Then Flavius ſaid to the courier, You are under 
ea miſtake; for when I pleaded at ſupper-time in 
«© the ſame place, I carried my point [a].“ 
WII Cæſar was carrying on the war in Spain 
againſt the Sons of Pompey, we find Cicero conſult- 
ing with his friend Atticus about writing a Letter 
to him, the ſubject of which, the Vindicator in his 
hiſtorical way would have us believe, was ſome ad- 
vice about reſtoring the peace and liberty of the Repu- 
blic fb]. One would wonder, how ſuch a thought 
could come into the head of one who values himſelf 
fo much upon his knowledge of affairs and real life ; 
and could he have whiſpered ſome advice into his 
| Hero's ear, they would no doubt have acquitted 
themſelves to the admiration of all future Patriots. 
But Cicero was wiſer than his Hiſtorian at this jun- 
cture; and the ſubject of his Letter was the very 


] Cum ih precibus paene mo nullus ſcilicet niſi de te. 
adductus ſcripſiſſem ad eum de Quid enim porius? Tum Fla- 
optimo genere dicendi, non modo vius, Erras tabellarie, et ego ibi- 
mibi, ſed etiam tibi ſeripſit, ſhi dem orans inter coenam exora- 
illud, quod mihi placeret, aon vi. Quint. Inſt. I. 9. c. 3. 
probari. Ep. ad Att. xiv. 20. [65] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 207. 

- Te] Cicero ad Brutum ; Ser- 


reverſe 
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reverſe of what the contemplative Politician would 
make it. The argument of the whole was nothing 
but flattery, as himſelf ſays [e]; and the things 
adviſed were little elſe than what he thought would 
be agreeable to Cæſar, whether they were adviſed 
by Cicero or not; and therefore Cicero looks upon 
it as a notable feat of conjeFural ſkill, that he had 
adviſed in his Letter what Cæſar actually ſent word 
at this time that he purpoſed to do, viz. << to 
<« ſettle the Commonwealth, before he undertook 
e his intended expedition againſt the Parthians d. 
This paſſage of Cicero's Letter, which he judged to 
be perfectly agreeable to Cz/ar”'s own deligns Cel, was 
altered, but not /oftened, as the Vindicator ſays, by 
his friends Balbus and Oppius, who poſſibly might 
think Cicero a little too intruding, and had a mind 
to keep the adviſing of Cæſar in this particular in- 
tirely to themſelves : for the intended /e/tlement of 
| the Commonwealth was principally the defignation of 
Magiſtracies, civil and provincial, for a certain 
number of years; which Cæſar actually did accom- 
pliſh in order to his Parthian expedition; and this 
was looked upon as the greateſt ſtretch of regal 
power, and was in fact no leſs than a total ſubver- 
ſion of the conſtitution and /iberty of the Republic. 
A fragment of Cicero's Letter to Brutus, in which 
he is conſulting him, as he was Atticus, concerning 
the delicate ſubject of a Letter to Cæſar, muſt be 


le] Quid enim aliud argu- rebus, non iturum in Parthos ; 
mentum epiſlolae noftrae, niſi x0- idem ”» o ſuadebam in illa epi- 
Aaxic, fuit? —— Ep. ad Att. b. Ep. 31. 
xiii. 27 77 De Fanhico bello 52 
[d] 10 ipſum, quod iſti aiunt ſpectare debui, niſi quod il 
illum fcribere, ſe, niſi con/litutis velle arbitrabar? Ib. Ep. 27. 
H 3 referred 
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referred either to this or a much higher period. 
« Since many things,” ſays he, have been 
«propoſed, which Cæſar may be honeſtly adviſed 
<« todo; ſhall I perform the part of a good and 
„ ſincere man, if I adviſe what JI have laſt men- 
« tjoned? I cannot ſay that indeed [e].“ 

As to the continuance of their correſpondence, 
and eſpecially from the time of Cæſar's death to 
Brutus s departure out of taly, we find a minute 
account of it in the Letters to Atticus, who rarely 
failed of having the Letters of them both commu- 
nicated to himſelf ;; and that the correſpondence of 
this period was actually made public, the Vindica- 
tor muſt either allow, or give up a favourite hypo- 
theſis, that Plutarch had very little curigſity about 
Seeing any of Cicero's genuine Letters [F J. For, be- 
ſides the Letters written by Brutus upon his leav- 
ing 1taly, which ſhall be conſidered by and by, 
Plutarch, after citing his Letter to his friends con- 
cerning the Shews, which he gave as Prætor the 
beginning of the Fuly after Cæſar's death, tells us 
farther, that he earneſtly intreated Cicero by letter 
to do honour to them by his preſence [g]. It appears 
from the Letters to Atticus, that Cicero had been 
preſſed on this ſubject more than once; and it may 
be obſerved, that he ſends the copy of Brutus's 
Letter to Atticus, though he knew that Atticus had 
received: Letters from Brutus himſelf by the ſame 


le] Poterat me liberare M. Minime. Quintil. I. 3. c. 8. 
Cicero, qui ita ſcribit ad Bru- Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 96. 
tum; Propofitis ee r guat Iv Ee: % % Kixicwn, 
honeſle Juadert at/ari poſſunt, malws; wage] xs Tai; Via des- 
fimne bonus vir, fihaec ſuadeam? wares. Plut. in Brut. p. 994- 


expreſs 
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expreſs [5]. I will then recommend this Conclu- 
ſion to be conſidered by the Vindicator at his lei- 
ſure, 

VI. Tram the eight books of Letters berech | 
Cicero and Brutus, which are cited by the An- 
tients, did in fact contain a correſpondence, which, 
beginning when Cicero was Proconſul of Cilicia, 
was carried on through all Cæſar's reign, and after 
it, until Brutus's departure out of Tah. 

I have now fully conſidered the Vindicator's fbert 
hiſtory of the ſuſpected Epiſtles, as it is delivered 
from the earlieſt tradition; the reſult of which is, 
that perhaps he may not chuſe to maintain any ex- 
ternal tradition or teſtimony concerning them more 
early than Petrarch's age; nor has he ſhewn the 1 
credibility of a modern, much leſs of an antient for- 
gery. If we are to admit, that Nonius cites, from 
the ninth book of the collection of Letters between 
Cicero and Brutus, a paſſage of the firſt of theſe Epi- 
ftles now remaining, which ſeems to have been writ- 
ten about the end of the year in which Cæſar was 
Killed; then he preſumes, without any ſhew of rea- 
ſon, that there was no room for a forgery of the ſa- 
ſpected Letters as long as the genuine Letters were 
in being; and the Sophiſt might propoſe to himſelf, 
in undertaking the work, to draw up an Epilogue or 
Supplement to the genuine Letters in eight books, 
fo as to carry on the hiſtory where theſe Letters dropt 
it. On the other hand, if we are to believe, upon 
the credit of the vulgar reading of NVonius's text, 


D — 1dem illud, ut f. mihi tabellarius noſter dixerat, 
ctem ludos ſuos. Miſi ad te 1 ſe attuliſſe literas a 
exemplum epiſtolae; quanquam 1 2 p. ad Att. xv. 26. 


that 
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that the r/t of the ſuſpeZed Letters is cited by him 
from a fr/# book of the Letters between Cicero and 


Brutus; then do I affirm, that this firff book of 
Letters, which Nonius uſed, was not the firſt book of 


the original collection of Letters between zheſe two 


great men, which was known to the Antients before 
Nonius, and conſiſted of eigbt books. The Vindi- 
cator himſelf, here at leaſt, juſtly preſumes, that 
theſe Letters were originally digeſted into books, 


-according to the order of time in which they were 


written ; and 1t appears, that the original collection 
of them in eigbt books did in fact contain a corre- 
ſpondence of the interval between Cicero's being 
Proconſul of Cilicia and Brutus's laſt departure out 
of Italy; nay, that the „it of theſe books did real- 
ly belong to the times in which the correſpondence 
firſt began. And, as all this correſpondence paſſed 


before the period in which the Letter which Nonius 


Cites from a firſt book is ſuppoſed to be written, ſo 
it is utterly improbable in the thing itſelf, and is 
proved, from hiſtory and the accounts of Cicero's 
genuine Letters, to be even impoſſible, that the 
complement of the original collection in eight books 
ſhould have followed that period; or that ſever in- 
tire books, and perhaps a great part of an eighth 
book of Letters ſhould be written after the end of 
the year in which Cæſar was killed, The Vindica- 
tor then, if he will aſſert the genuineneſs of his 
old Grammarian's text, may make his option, whe- 
ther the paſſage of the Epiſtles now remaining muſt 
be cited by Nonins from the firſt, or from the ninth 
book of the collection of Letters between Cicero 


and Brutus; ſince, in the one caſe, all our ſuſpe#ed 
Letters 
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Letters would not be ſo much as a part; in the o- 
ther, they might be a ſupplemental part of the ori- 
ginal collection. And that they were not ever uni- 
verſally received, either in the more early or the 
later times, as a neceſſary part, nor were to be 
found in all the copies of the original collection, 
may be probably gathered from the different num- 
ber or title of the book which contained the firſt of 
them, and from their not being inſerted, when five 
genuine Letters of Cicero to Brutus were inſerted a- 
mong the familiar Epiſtles, where they are to be 
. at this day. 


I now enter more particularly upon a "YR 
fence of the grounds on which I founded my /uſpi- 
cions concerning the genuineneſs of the Letters in 
diſpute ; and my arguments might have deſerved an 
acknowledgement different from what the Vindica- 
tor is pleaſed to make, if he is ſincere in ſaying, that 
they have had no other effect but to perſuade him 
more ſtrongly than ever, that the Letters are Origi- 
nals, and that he can hardly doubt but every reader 
will be of the ſame mind [i]. However, as I find 
him, in the whole courſe of our debate, generally 
moſt angry where there is nothing to blame, and 
moſt confident where he has the leaſt to ſay; ſo 1 
am not without hopes, that many readers may be of 
my mind, when they ſee in the Letters ** a great 
% variety of facts, and ſeveral of them not touched 
« upon by any other writer [&], ſeveral different- 
« by repreſented by every other writer, and ſeve- 
« ral evidently falſe, and contradicted by the ge- 


[5] Mid. Pref. Diil. p. 12. LJ Ib. p. 118, 


* nuine 
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“ nuine works of Cicero; — many formal predi- 
& tons and conjectural anticipations of particular 


& and caſual events both on Brutus's ſide and on Ci- 


« cero*s, as well as many direct relations of events as 


& paſt, which were actually future at the time when 
“the relations are pretended to be made; ſeve- 
« ral abſurdities in the ſenſe, and improprieties in 
«© the language; — in the Letters of Cicero an in- 
« tire want of the maſterly comprehenſion, the ge- 
„ nuine purity, and flowing copiouſneſs of the Ci- 
& ceronian compoſition ; — and in the Letters of 
&« both the Parties a ſameneſ of reflection, and a 
& ſtyle and manner of writing perfectly ſimilar, even 
< in impropriety ; — and, laſtly, ſuch a /aboured 
and preciſe punctuality, both in diftion and ſenti- 
« ment, as to declare them to be the fruits rather 
& of ſcholaſtic curioſity and meditation, than of 
c the genuine acts and affairs of real life.“ 

I am not aſhamed to own again to the Public, 
that the firſt occaſion of my ſuſpeFing the Letters 
was taken from my coming to them freſh from the 


reading of Ciceros genuine Epiſtles, and from per- 


ceiving on a ſudden a total alteration in the chara- 
cter and ſyle; and though all arguments drawn from 
ſtyle are ſaid to be of too looſe and precarious a na- 
ture, to have any great weight in queſtions of this 
fort [I], yet that they may be ſufficient for private 
conviction at leaſt, the Vindicator himſelf aſſerts, 


when he tells us, that, for his own part, he takes 


Cicero's hand to be ſo clearly diſcernible in the Letters 
to Brutus, as to think it hardly poſſible that they 


[I Mid. Pref. Difl, p. 114. 
| could 
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could have been written by any body elſe m. Ho-. 
ever, I was well aware, with- the- bo/d and ſucceſs- 
ful diſturber of even the Tyrant Phalaris's quiet and 
immemorial poſſaſion of his Epiſtles, that, if I had no 
* other argument but the ſty le to dete the ſpuriouſneſs 
of the /uſpeed Letters, I myſelf indeed ſhould be ſa- 
tisfied with that alone; but I durſt not hope to con- 
vince every body elſe [n] : and therefore I began with 
another ſort of proof, which, though I durſt not 
hope with him, that it would affect the moſt flow 
judgments, and aſſure the moſt timid and incredulous, 
yet, when it makes its appearance in Engliſh, will 
expoſe to more general view the merits of the 
Vindicator's aſſertion, that the reader muſt needs be 
ſurprized to ſee ſo bold an attempt ſo weakly ſupported, 
and ſcarce a fingle objefion produced; but what is 
grounded either on miſtake or miſapplication of the te- 
l alledged to confirm it [o]. | 

_ produced, in the firſt place, two remarkable 
paſſages, in which Plutarch gives us extracts from 
ſome Letters of Brutus to Cicero and Atticus, which, 
we both agree, were unqueſtionably genuine [el. 
I will recite the paſſages in the Vindicator's words, 
as far as I can conſiſtently with the Greek original. 
As to the Letter to Cicero : + When Cicero,” ſays 
Plutarch, cout of hatred to Antony, had eſpouſed 
« the intereſts of Ofavius, Brutus reproved him 
« for it ſeverely, expreſſing by letter, that Cicero 
e had no averſion to a maſter, but was afraid only 


[n] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 115. [o]“ The original Letters 
[z] 2044 s Diff. on Phal. © wereextant, as we haveſeen, 
Introd, «« to the time of Plutarch.“ 


(0] d. Pref Diff. p. 123. Ib. p. 13. Comp. p. 4. 
| ' « of 
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« of a maſter that hated him; that all his meaſures 
<« tended to procure an eaſy ſervitude, ſince he was 
« conſtantly declaring in his letters and ſpeeches, 
cc that Ocavius was a good-natured man; whereas 
* our Anceſtors, ſays he, would never endure even 
their Fathers to be Maſters or Tyrants : that, 
for his own part, he had not to this time made 
c any determined reſolution either to enter into war, 
« or to fit ſtill; but he had made one reſolution, 
„ not to be a Slave: that he was ſurprized, that 
Cicero ſhould have ſo much dread of a civil and 
&« dangerous war, yet have none, at the ſame time, 
<« of a baſe and inglorious peace; but ſhould de- 
« mand, as the reward of diſpoſſeſſing Antony 
of his Tyranny, to make OZFavius Tyrant in his 
« ſtead. Such was Brutus in his firſt Letters [z].“ 
TAE other paſſage regards a Letter of Brutus, 
which, Plutarch tells us expreſsly, was addreſſed to 
Atticus. Cicero's hatred to Antony,” ſays he, 
« in the firſt place, and, in the next, the impotency 
4c of his own ambition induced him to eſpouſe 
% OZavius, whoſe power he hoped to make ſubſer- 
« vient to his political meaſures, For the young 
« man carried himſelf ſo obſequiouſly towards 
« him, as to call him even Father. Upon which 
* Brutus, being greatly incenſed, inveighed againſt 
& Cicero in his Letters to Atticus, ** That by the ob- 
<< ſervance which he pays to Od avius, through fear 
* of Antony, he plainly ſhews that his aim is, not 
« to procure the Liberty of his Country, but a 
* kind Maſter only to himſelf [r].” 


[z Plut. in Brut. p. 994. [I Plut. in Cicer. p. 883. 
ML pre, Diſſ. p. 20, 21. Pref. Dif. p. 21. 
THESE 
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THESE two paſſages are allowed to agree very 
well in the main with the general argument of the 
two famous Letters of Brutus, which are ſtill extant 
ſs] in the ſuſpeFed collection; the one to Cicero, 
and the other to Atticus. And ſince there is ſo con- 
feſſed an agreement in the main, or their general 
argument, and yet a manifeſt diſagreement in ſeveral 
and ſome very material circumſtances, my hypotheſis 
was, „that ſome Sophiſt, happening to read theſe 
ce trueſentimentsof Brutus in Plutarch or ſome other 
« Hiſtorian, took the hint to forge the Latin Let- 
< ters upon that plan, and executed it accordingly; 
„but, either through negligence or incapacity, be- 
“ cauſe he wanted a conjuncture of affairs more 
e fuitable to his fancy, or becauſe he did not think 
eit neceſſary to obſerve an exact conformity in 
« all reſpects, has ſo varied from his plan, as to af- 
«ford us the means of diſcovering the artifice.“ 
To this the Vindicator replies, that he muſt be a ſtu- 
pid Sophiſt indeed, who, after forming the plan of a 
work, by which he hoped to deceive the world, could 
be ſo careleſs in the execution of it, as to contradict his 
Author in the very articles, which he was borrowing 
from bim [i]. Where, firſt, he does not conſider, that 
every Sophiſt whatſoever, who has ventured to 
meddle with the kiſtorical facts of antient times, has 
been ſo ſtupid as to contradift his Authors in the ve- 
ry articles, which he was borrowing from them; and 
thereby given an occaſion of detecting him. Se- 
condly, he makes an arbitrary ſuppoſition, . that the. 
Sopbiſt formed the plan of his work in hopes of de- 


[5] Mid. Pref. Di. p. 21. 17. 
Brut Ep. ad Cic. et Ait. i, 16, L.] Pref, Diſſ. p. 23. 
ceiving 
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ceiving the world. And, laſtly, he muſt charge all 
this tupidity on Plutarch, who is allowed to have 
peruſed the original Letters of Brutus, and gives us 
extracts from them in two of his Lives; and, we 
may modeſtly ſuppoſe, was not leſs careful in the 
execution of his work, to inform the world, than our 
Sophiſt was to deceive it. 

THe variations of leſs moment are, that the 
ſentiments of Brutus's original Letters to Cicero and 
Atticus have changed their places in the ta Letters 
to the ſame perſons, which are ſtill extant, This 
the Vindicator aſſerts to be nothing to my purpoſe ; 
ſince thoſe who follow fact and plain ſenſe would make 
no other reflection upon it, but that Plutarch was ne- 
gligent and inaccurate [u]. Yes, another reflection 
is full as agreeable to plain ſenſe, that a Sophiſt, in 
a Rhetorical eſſay, might transfer the ſentiments of 
the original Letters, as it ſuited his convenience; 
and the reflection upon Plutarch's negligence is con- 
futed by fact, and the very words of Brutus; which 
plainly declare themſelves to have belonged to a 
Letter to Atticus; and yet the ſentiment of them 1s 
now found in the Letter to Cicero, which is ſtill ex- 
tant [x]. Again, Plutarch relates as a matter of 
fact, that OFavins called Cicero his Father; but the 


ſu] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 22. 

[x] "Ep" 4 oÞ%Jew Begro; aya- 
reexlav # Tai wes Alix i- 
ani; KAOHYATO vd Kixigwvos, 
dri Pobor Aller egatri vo- 
Toy Kalœaga, OH AO'E'EETIN &x 
iAcvBrgic T1 walgids ca Tln, & R- 
a Mer H auly 
uE“. Plut. in Cic. p. 883. 


Denique quod pulcherrimum 


1 


feciſti ac facis in Antonio, vide 
ne convertatur a laude maximi 
animi ad opinionem formidinis. 
Nam ſi Odtauius tibi placet, a 
8 de noſtra ſalute petendum 
it ; non dominum fugiſſe, ſed 
amiciorem dominum quacſiſſe vi- 


+ aa Ep. Brut. ad Cicer. 1. 
10. 22 


ſuſpected 
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ſuſpected Brutus writes the ſame thing in his Let- 
ter to Atticus [y]. Laſtly, Brutus in the original 
Letter charges Cicero with declaring in bis Letters 
and Speeches, that Octavius is a good natured 
% man;” but Brutus in the Letter ſtill extant 
charges Atticus with writing, that Antonius is a 
good natured man [X].“ I had indeed taken 
the liberty, upon Plutarch's authority, to ſuggeſt 
an emendation of this paſſage in the Letter, by 
changing the name Antonius, which 'is the reading, 
of the Editions, into Ofavius ; and to obſerve far- 
ther, that, as the copy might be amended from the 
original, ſo the original might be amended from the 
copy; and that Brutus ſhould fay in Plutarch, that 
© our Anceſtors would never endure even their 
« FATHERS to be Maſters or Tyrants [a].“ 
The vulgar reading of Antonius may be retained, if 
the Vindicator pleaſes; for it was as eaſy for the 
Sophiſt to mi/apply the fat?s, as it was to miſplace 
the ſentiments of the Author from whom he was bor- 
rowing, and we ſhall meet with many ſuch caraca- 
tures of real Hiſtory in his drawings, before we 
have done with him. But if my emendation is con- 
tradictory to hiſtory, becauſe it does not appear that 
Atticus, to whoſe Letter Brutus is here anſwering, 
bad any perſonal acquaintance or commerce with Octa- 


[y] Licet e Bo Patrem ap- p. 994. Sed dominum, ne pa- 
llet Octavius Ciceronem. Ep. rentem quidem, majores noſtri 
rut ad Att. 1. 17. voluerunt efſe. Ep. Brut. ad 
[x] Quam vis fit vir bonus, Att. i. 17: The word waligas 

ut /cribis, Antonius, Ib. is written eas in the MSS. and 

[a] O. & web yo rot, pen, n- might be eaſily corrupted into 

h 80% waligas [vulg. Ser ge. 


dior rag vTiuarcr, Plut, in Brut. 
vius 
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vius till many years after [ö]; the ſame charge of 
contradiction to. biſtory will lie againſt the vulgar 
reading, which implies, that Atticus was touched 
with à particular compaſſion for Antony*s deplored 
condition, when his affairs were thought quite deſpe- 
rate; in which diſpoſition it was natural to mention 
bim with ſome tenderneſs to Brutus [c]. Now we 
are told with the ſame breath, bat Atticus had giv- 
en an intimation in his Letter, to which Brutus is 
here anſwering, that Antony had recovered ſome 
conſiderable ſtrength ſince his flight from Modena, 
and that his affairs did not ſeem ſo deſperate as they 
were commonly imagined [d]. For my part, I had ſo 
favourable an opinion of the Sophiſt, who never 
gave us the characters of either Atticus or Brutus, 
as to think him incapable of making Atticus not 
only to be touched with a particular co n for 
Antony, when he had recovered ſuch confiderable 
ſtrength, but to mention him (let his condition be 
what it would) with ſome tenderneſs to Brutus. 
Atticus indeed, though he had an intimacy with 
Cicero and the greateſt friendſhip for Brutus, is yet 
celebrated by the Antients, and particularly by Ne- 
pos, for acting a moſt generous part to Antony, and 
performing all manner of good offices to his wife and 
children at Rome, when it was unpopular and invi- 
dious to expreſs the leaſt regard for him ; but Nepos 
does not ſay, that Atticus was ever touched with a 
particular compaſſion for the perſon or intereſts of 
Antony, or that he mentioned him with any tender- 
neſs either to Cicero or Brutus, On the contrary, 


[5] Mid, Ep. to Brut. p. 108. [e] Mid. ib. 
not, 19. [4] Mid. ib. p. 107, not. 18. 
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* he. conſtantly. approved of their moſt vigorous mea- 
ſures: to oppreſs him [e], and performed good offices 
70 his family at Rome, not out of particular friend- 
ſhip to Antony, but out of a divine foreſight, as Ne- 
pos calls it, of a poſſible turn of affairs []; and che 
ſame principle, which excited his compaſſion for An. 
. zony's family, would naturally make him cautious of 
mentioning him with tenderneſs to Brutus. As to the 
other emendation ; the Vindicator makes Brutus 
expreſs in a towering climax his reſentment againſt 
Cicero, for . declaring in his Letters and Speeches, 
« that OZgvius was a good-natured man; whereas 
« Our Anceſtors, ſays he, would not endure even a 


&« gentle, that is, a good-natured Maſter.” 


And 


this may be a ſpecimen-of his ability to admire the 
majeſty of Brutus's manner, and to take bis hand to 
be ſo clearly diſcernible in the ſuſpected Letters. N 
Bur the main contradiction between the origi- 
nal Letters of Brutus, which Plutarch had ſeen, and 
the {ſpeed ones, which are till extant, is, that the 


e] Cicero ſent his ſecond Phi- 
lippic to Atticus, with a permiſ- 
fion to publiſh it or not, as he 
thought fit. Ep. ad Att. xv. 
13. Atticus both approved of 
the matter, and correded the 

e of it; but concerning the 
publication made . anſwer, Ile 
tempore opus eft, guad fuit, illis 
Triumvirisz upon which Cicero 
cries out, Moriar, niſi facete. 
The uit of Atticus's reflection 
turns upon M, Antony and his 
two Brothers, Caius and Lucius, 
who might be called Triumwviri 
on-a double account, as they a- 


lone had the joint adminiſtration 


cem; cum ille potius 


of the public affairs, and as each 
of them was the Huſband of 
three Wives, Atticus therefore 


ſays, that for the publication of 


the ſpeech —— there is need of 


ſuch à time as was (i. e. is not 


now, when all liberty is oppreſ- 


\ ſed) and of ſuch Triumwiti, in 


the latter ſenſe of the word, as 
77 xvi. 11. 2 
Secutum eſt bellum 
ſtum apud Mutinam. In — 
ſi tantum eum prudentem dicam, 
minus quam debeam i- 
Aden 


fuerit, etc, Nep. in vit. Att. 


1 former 
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former were written by Brutus while be continued i in 
Italy; the latter declare themſelves to have been 
written much later, when Brutus was in Macedonia: 
nay, the Letter to Atticus is ſuppoſed to acknow- 
ledge an intimation given by him, that Antony had 
recovered ſome conſiderable ſtrength fince his flight from 
Modena, gathered up his ſcattered troops and joined 
with Ventidius [g]; and the date of the Letter to 
Cicero is placed a conſiderable time after Octavius, 
by bis demand of the Conſulate, as well as by every o- 
| ther ſtep, ſeemed to be entering into meaſures to op- 
preſs the Republic, and to revenge his Uncle's death 
DJ. Here then being the great point of difference 
between us on this head, I muſt maintain againſt | 
the Vindicator, that the original Letters, ſeen by 
Plutarch, were written by Brutus while be continued 
in Italy; and this I ſhall do, 1. From the matter 
of the extracts which Plutarch gives us; 2%”, From 
the context of Plutarch and from what he ſays ex- 
preſsly concerning them; and, 30%, From the pro- 
bability of the thing itſelf. 

THe extracts of the Letter to Cicero do plainly 
expreſs, that he was then afraid of a Maſter that 
" hated him, i. e. Antony; that all his meaſures tend- 
ed to procure an eaſy ſervitude, i. e. under Oflavius; 
that he had a dread of a civil and dangerous war; 
and * that he would demand, as a reward of di/poſſe/- 
ing Antony, to make OZavins Tyrant in his ſtead. 
The Vindicator had once rightly tranſlated the laſt 
' paſſage in theſe words [i]; but modeſtly imagining, 
bat few of bis readers would take the pains to com- 


(e] Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 107. Y] Ib. p. 180. not. 1. 
not. 18. #) Mid. Pref. Diff. p. 21. 
| pare 
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pare his tranſlations, as ſtill fewer might be diſpoſed 
to compare them with the Greek [4], he afterwards 
makes it declare, that Cicero demanded the reward 
of having  diſpaſſeſſed Antony of his Tyranny [II; 
and conſequently makes Brutus write at the ſame 
time to Cicero, that he had already got the better of 
Antony in the civil war, and yet was in dread of a 
civil and dangerous war, becauſe he was afraid of 
Antony. — Again, the original. Letter to Atticus, 
which Plutarch had ſeen, as plainly expreſſes, that 
Cicero was paying cbſervance to Octavius, through 
fear of Antony; and was procuring not the liberty 
of his Country, but a kind Maſter to himſelf. _ 
Bur I muſt preſent to the reader a ſpecimen of 
the Vindicator's {kill in confuting all the oljections of 
his Adverſary, that is, by paſſing them by. I did 
not, for brevity's ſake, inſiſt on any one of theſe 
contents of Brutus's original Letters, which are not 
by any means agreeable to the ideas of the Letters 
fill extant, and evidently carry up their date to a 
time when the civil war, ſtrictly ſpeaking, was not 
ſo much as commenced, and therefore when Autom 
was not pulled down, nor Ofavius ſet up in his 
place : I contented myſclf with a ſingle particular, 
which ſeemed to me to be deciſive. Brutus, in his 
Letter to Cicero, ſays, ** that, for his own part, he had 
not to this time made any determined reſolution, 
« either to enter into war, or to ſit ſtill; but he had 
© made one reſolution, not to be a Slave.“ This paſ- 
ſage, after all the /oftenings of the Tranſlator, or 


[A] Toy N Ailenes E R BA- gamer. Plut. in Brut. P- 994. 
AEIN Tng Tugaridos t a — [1] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. P- 44 
Ti To Kaioags xalarnoa Tv- , A 
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his miſtakes of Platarrbs Greek In, can imply no- 
thing leſs, than that ** Brutus had not yet enter- 
« ed into war, nor ſignified by any overt-a&t 
or public declaration, that he certainly would.“ 
This particular J maintain to be abſolutely incom- 
patible with the whole plan of the two ſiſpected Let- 
ters to Atticus and Cicero, in which it is expreſsly 
aelfuered, that they were written from Macedonia, 
fohe time after the battle of Modena [u]; that is, 
forme months after Brutus had entered into the war, 
ind even after he had ſent his public Letter to Rome, 
piving a particular account of bis fucceſſes in Mace- 
donia. : 
Ap here JI might ſafely reſt my cauſe, on the 
expreſs teſtimony of one of Brutus's Letters, ac- 
xnowledged on all hands to be indiſputably original; 
but I may venture to go farther, and maintain the 
affertion, ** that it is not only manifeſt from Plu- 
«© tarch's context, but that Plutarch himſelf, by 
« the Vindicator's own conſent, expreſsly declares, 
ce that the original Letters of Brutus, to which he 
<« refers, were written before Brutus left Italy.“ 
As to the Letter to Cicero; Plutarch is as expreſs as 
if he had told us in ſo many words, that it was 
written before Brutus left Italy. For, after giving 
us the citations from the Letter, he immediately 
reflects upon them: Such, ſays he, was Bru- 


[mr] A & tis 7872 weups © forwardly into war, nor whot- 


ür .. HE, νεal, ©* by to fit idle, but had taken 


pate youxatey ann i n i 
Bibunupirer, To pr. Jah vin, Plut. 
in Brut. p. 994.— © That for 
% his part, he had not thought 
„ proper as yet, either to enter 


* only this fingle reſolution, 
** not to live a Slave.“ Mid. 
Pref. Diſſ. p 20. 

L] Mid. ib. p. 45. 


« ys 
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& tus in his firſt Letters; zur now people divid: 
ing into parties, and ſome ſiding with Caſar, 
& the others with Autom, and the — being har⸗ 
& tered for on both ſides for money, and bo ught, 
« as at an auction, by the higheſt bidder, Brutus, 
« in abſolute deſpair of affairs, Toox THE REAN. 
„ LUTION TO LEAVE Laꝶ [e].“ Then as to the 
Letter to Atticus; the Vindicator is as expreſs tg 
the full, that the Letter to Cicero was CERTAINLY 
LATER than the other to Atticus [p]. It is therefore 
with very little reaſon that he, eſpecially, can tri: 
umph over the Critic's negligence, to ſay no warſe of 
it, for affirming, that Plutarch expreſsly declares the 
original Letters to have been written before Brutus 
left Italy []; and with ſtill leſs reaſon he himſelf 
affirms, that in the caſe of neither Letter does Plu- 
tarch /ay expreſsly, either when, or where they were 
written [r]. Nor has he better ſucceſs with the con- 
text of Plutarch. With regard to the Letter to (i- 
cero again; the context, he confeſſes, ſeems to imply, 
that it was written by Brutus in Italy; and, as far 
as we may gueſs from the context, it was written in 
Italy [s] : and with regard to the Letter to Atticus; 
though he is confident, that tbe context is /o far 
from ſhewing it to be written while Brutus was in 
Italy, that, from the fatts and circumſtances annexed, 
it clearly ſhews the contrary [t] ; yet I ſay, that the 
fatts and circumſtances mien att corp 


le] E, pr gy Tai; guru; i Bru 


mMironzi; Hg ö Besros. "HAH 5 77 2 <a owe 32 

AE" Tir pubs us Kaleapa, thy I e I 
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ſhew, that it was written either while Brutus was in 
Traly, or while he was at a place, and at a time, 
which the Vindicator would not rather chuſe ; that 
is, long before Brutus entered into the war. For 
Plutarch, having told us with what ſeverity Brutus 
expreſſed himſelf againſt Cicero in his Letters to At- 
ticus, ** yeT NOTWITHSTANDING, or YET FOR 
* ALL THIS [A],“ ſays he, © Brutus taking to him 
« Cicero's Son, who was purſuing his philoſophical 
« ſtudies at Athens, gave him a command in his 
&* troops, and had great ſucceſs by his means [x].“ 
Whence it clearly appears, that Brutus's Letter to 
Atticus was previous to his taking up Cicero's Son 
at Athens; and it farther appears from hiſtory, that 
young Cicero had a command in the army and con- 
rributed to the ſucceſſes in Macedonia, ſeveral months 
before the ſuſpefed Letter to Atticus declares itſelf 
to be written [y. 

AFTER all, the Vindicator confeſſes in effect, 
that I rightly repreſented both the text and the 
context of Plutarch, and 1s obliged to uſe the de- 
fperate expedient of diminiſhing the Hiſtorian's au- 
thority, which is pretended to be made the founda- 
tion of my hypotheſis [z]. Now this ſmall part of 
my hypotheſis, which relates to Brutus's original 
Letters, is not founded on the bare authority or ac- 
curacy of Plutarch, but chiefly on the very words 
of Brutus, which are produced in the two Lives of 
Cicero and Brutus, However, it may not be amiſs 


4; Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 29, ID] Legio, quam L. piſo du- 
'OY MHN AA AA vim cebat, legatus Antonii, Ciceroni 


a Tg Kiri gane 0 05, Etc. ſe filio mMmeo tradidit. Phil. X. 6, 
Flut. in Cie. 2 L. Mid. Pref, Dill p. 23. 
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to examine the objections made to Plutarcb; and 
the rather becauſe we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve, 
that thoſe two Lives are at great variance with the 
Engliſh Life of Cicero, in aſſigning the motives, 
and in relating the circumſtances of ſeveral impor- 
tant tranſactions, eſpecially where Cicero had the 
principal management. And it is remarkable, that 
the Vindicator particularly appeals to Plutarch's 
Life of Cicero, for the truth of his round charge 
upon him of all the imaginable marks of negligence, 
inaccuracy, and want of due information [a]. 

I may well be excuſed paying the leaſt regard to 
the method, ſo familiar to him, of /c:entifically de- 
monſtrating a point of mere fact, viz. that Plutarch's 
Lives muſt needs be imperfett and ſuperficial, becauſe 
the attempt of writing the Lives of all the illuſtrious 
Greeks and Romans was above the ſtrength of any 
Angle man, of what abilities and leiſure ſoever [b]. 
What is further urged would be much more to the 
purpoſe, were it exactly true; bat Plutarch, as be 
himſelf tells us, was ſo PERPETUALLY engaged in 
PUBLIC BUSINESS, and in giving lectures of Philaſo- 
phy to the great men of Rome, that he had not time 
to make himſelf maſter of the Latin tongue, nor to ac- 
quire ANY OTHER Anowleage of its words, than what 
he had gradually learnt by a previous uſe and expe- 
rience of things [c]. Plutarch himſelf really tells us, 
« that he had generally lived in the retirement of 
«© his own city, and during the ſtays he made at 
| «© Rome and in other parts of 7aly was ſo engaged 
4 in his Rhetorical exerciſes and lectures of Phi- 


[a] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 24. [e] Ib. Comp. Pref. to Life 
[5] Ib. Ol Cic.p. 24. 
« loſophy, 
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<« loſophy, that he had not time to make himſelf 
“ maſter of the Lalin tongue; on which accounts, 
4e it was late and when he was advanced in life that 
„He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Roman Let- 
* ters; when he did not ſo nuch acquire the know- 
„ ledge of things by the words, as of the words by a 
previous uſe and experience of things [d]. Now 
the Life of Demoſthenes, in which he makes this de- 
clatation, was written immediately before his Life of 
Cicero; and theſe two Lives together being ori- 
inally only the % book of Plutarch's parallel 
Live ſe], it is pretty plain, that he had acquired 
the knowledge of the Latin tongue before he en- 
gaged in the attempt of writing the Lives of the illu- 


firious Greeks and Romans, Nor is this in the leaſt 


inconſiſtent with what he declares in the ſame place, 
ce that he would draw the parallel between Demo- 
s fthenes and Cicero with regard only to their actions 
« and political adminiſtrations; ſince he was not a 
5 ſufficient judge of their competition for the prize 


[d] E, N Th Pdpn Tei tarch's Morals, in great mea- 


wel T9) ra e o- 
ang dene yuwatioda, Wei Thv 
"Powpazixny dν,¾ le d X PEION 
HOAITIKNN ꝙ Twy di See- 
Sia manciaGor wy, etc. Plut. in 
Demoſth, in init. The Diſ- 
courſes, which the maſters made 
in their public auditories, were 
either Political or Philoſophical. 
Itaque quum in circulum veniſſet, 
in quo aut de Rep. diſputaretur, 
aut de Phila/ophia ſermo habere- 


tur, etc. Nep. in vit. Epam. 


The former were called xęrlal, 
concerning which ſee Quintil. 


Ind. Orat. I. 2. c. 4. Ph 


ſure, conſiſt partly of theſe 


Xęsi an, or diſcourſes on practical 


or forenſic Theſes, and partly of 
Philoſophical diſputations. Ne- 
2 non mihi eſt vero perquam 
imile, quot hodie ſunt nobis in 
manibus Plutarchei commen- 
tarii et Philgſophicae difſputatia- 
nes, tot eſſe fere ſcholas illius, 
quas Romae, guamdis in ea con- 


fitit, habuit. Ruald. vit. Plut. 
"Ee 
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« of Eloquence, becauſe he wanted the leiſure and 
«« practice which were neceſſary to form a juſt taſte 
* of the beauty, force, metaphorical proprieties, and 
* harmony of the Roman expreſſion.” In like man- 
ner, when he obſerves in the Life of Cato the El- 
der, that his Eloquence ſomewhat reſembled his na- 
tural temper, being both pleaſant and grave, affe- 
ctionate and forcible, jocoſe and ſevere, moral and 
contentious ;z ** Whence, ſays he, I know not how 
« it comes to paſs, that ſome liken his manner to 
„ that of the Orator Lyſas. But this I refer to 

e thoſe who ſhould be better able to diſtinguiſh the 
* characters of Latin compoſitions [ f].? 

As it does not appear from either of theſe decla- 
rations of Plutarch, that he was not ſufficiently qua- 
lified for a compiler of a Roman hiſtory, for the want 
of a competent ſkill in the Latin tongue [g]; ſo the 
contrary plainly appears from his practice, and the 
uſe which he continually makes of the Latin Ora- 
tors and Hiſtorians in all his Lives of the illuſtrious 
Romans. And this is even confirmed by the one 
or. two of his miſtakes, which M. Secouſſe, an inge- 
nious member of the French Academy, has taten 
notice of, as ſeeming to be derived from the equivocal 
ſenſe of the Latin word, and Plutarch's imperfect 
knowledge of it lb]. The ſame ingenious perſon has 


[] Plut. in Cat. maj. P-340. [>a dt & df ivuxgiaolls, 


Longinus, where he gives an ex- im. F Xii. 
act judgment of the differin [g] Mid. Pref. * 2 N 
j of Demaſſ benas s (6 f Ibid. p. 

Cicers's eloquence, makes the la wow how jak lat not 
ſame confeſſion concerning him- uire, that Plutarch, in 
ſelf: Ei H v ws EM i - —— Liay, confounds 
Fai Ti vnde = GAA rad ra durrium, a town ſituate in E- 
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indeed exemplified his cenſure upon Plutarch by ma- 
ny inſtances of his miſtakes in hiſtory from the Lives 
of Camillus, Lucullus, and Pompey. But I will 
venture however to ſay, that theſe inſtances are net. 
ther ſo many, nor of ſo great importance, as thoſe 
inſtances of the Vindicator's miſtakes ariſing from 
his own imperfect knowledge, or elſe the corrupted 
readings of Cicero's expreſſion only, which were col- 
lected from his ſingle Life of Cicero; and yet he 
himſelf has pronounced them to be of little or no 
moment, either to the general truth of the hiſtory, or 


the credit of the work [i]. 
Bur his cenſure upon Plutarch, being, far more 


ſevere and comprehenſive than that of M. Secouſſe, 
- ſtands in great need of a more diſtinct exempliſica- 
tion and ſtronger evidences to ſupport it. He ſays 
then, that the moſt deciſive teſtimony in the caſe is 
that of Plutarch himſelf, who confeſſes the very fact 
that he affirms [k]. The fact affirmed is, that in 
Plutarch's Lives, and eſpecially the Lives of Cicero 
and Brutus (for theſe are the caſe, or the matter of 
our prefent diſpute) we ſee all the imaginable marks of 
negligence, inaccuracy, and want of due information. 
The confeſſion of Plutarch therefore, which is ſo de- 
ciſive in the caſe, does not relate to the caſe at all: 


truria, and allied to the Ro- 


health of body; whereas L; 
mans, with Satria or Satricum, y ivy 


is thought to be ſpeaking of 


the name of a Roman colony in 
the country of the Volſei; and 
that Plutarch underſtands Livy, 
where he ſays of Camillus, 
«© occaſionem ' juvandarum ra- 
* tione virium trahendo bello 


« quaerebat,” concerning his 


the condition of his army. Hiſt. 
de L'Academ. Royal. Des In- 
ſcript. tom. 5.p. 173,4. Conf. 
Liv. I. 6. c. 22, 3. et Plut. in 
Camill. p. 148, g. 
[i] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 124. 
(4] Ib. p. 25. Be: 
For 
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For whatever it is, Plutarch himſelf expreſsly re- 
ſtrains it to the Lives of AMexander and Cæſar, which 
made one diſtinct boo& or volume of his parallel 
Lives; and the reaſon he aſſigns for it is, the multi- 
tude of actions, which belonged to the ſubjects of 
thoſe Two Lives in particular IJ. Thus the Vin- 
dicator's notable clue, by which he would conduct 
us through all the inextricable confuſion and inac- 
curacy of Plutarch's Lives, is broken at once. For 
by the help of it he can unravel ihe manner that we 
might expect from his own account to be purſued in 
the Life of Cicero [m]; and immediately takes to 
himſelf the honour of diſcovering a maxim, which 
Plutarch conſtantly purſued, and of which there are 
infinite examples in ALL thoſe Lives [u]. 

His reaſoning is not leſs faulty in laying down 
falſe premiſſes, than in drawing a concluſion ſo much 
larger than the premiſſes. Can it well be imagined, 
that Plutarch ſhould confeſs his neghgence, inaccu- 
racy, or want of due information,. even in the Lives 
of Alexander and Cæſar? All he does, in fact, con- 
feſs, though he ought indeed to have confeſſed in a 
language better underſtood, is, that he would in- 
treat the reader not to find fault, . if I do not,” 
fays he, give a relation of all their actions, nor 
te even of their moſt celebrated ones, /everally and 
c elaborately, but ſummarily for the moſt part ſo].“ 


L Tor *AniZardes 78 Backus 80 Ib. p. 26. 
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Here is not a word of his overlooking their maſt ce» 


Lebrated actions, or of treating them in a ſlight way, 


and without any kind of accuracy p]; much leſs of 
his treating them without any regard io time er ar- 
der [g]: all which the Confeſſor, through the ex- 
ceſs of his zeal, will force into Plutarch*s confeſ- 
ſion, and publiſh to the world, that this is as Plu- 
tarch himſelf profeſſes; nothing more in effect, than 
what he bimſelf bas declared; and what we might 
expect from bis own account of the deſign and method, 
which be purſued in that work [r]. 

Tris moſt deciſive teſtimony then muſt itſelf be 
ſupported by one or o examples from the Life of 
Cicero. As to the latter example, which the Vindi- 
cator alledges, and declares to be the more gla- 
ring proof of Plutarch's: negligent manner [s]; ſince 
he has not thought fit to diſtinguiſh any inſtance 
of huddling over the great events of hiſtory, witbout 
any regard to time or order, I can eaſily preſume, 
that there is nothing greatly amiſs, and ſhall only 
obſerve on this head, that I have found out a more 
certain maxim, which Plutarch conſtantly pur ſued, 
and of which there are infinite examples in all bis 
Lives. For Plutarch, writing the Lives of many 
illuſtrious perſons of the ſame age and country, who 
were likewiſe concerned in a ſeries of the ſame e- 
vents and affairs, ſuch as Craſſus, Pompey, Cæſar, 
Cato, Cicero, Antony, and Brutus; it was neceſſary 
in every ſingle Life to ſelect the circumſtances, 


« nor even the particular ones, #] Ib. p. 26. 
„with oy RO cut 6 Ib. p. 39. 
« ſhort the greateſt part of a 
them.“ Mid. Pref. Diff. p.25. [I Ib. p. 29. 


Or 
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or give but a ſummary account of many great events, 
which were common to them all, and to be ſo full 
of the ape gms, jeſts, and whatever elſe was pro- 
perly cbaracteriſtic of his ſeveral Herdes; but the 
quality of ſuch an undertaking muſt require à pre- 
meditated and well digeſted plan, and an accurate 
and extenſive view of things; fo far is it from 
being a glaring proof of a negligent manner, or a 
neceſſary cauſe of !reating things without any regard 
to time or order. This obſervation we ſhall have an 
immediate occaſion to apply. 

TRE Vindicator's other example deſerves our 
conſideration, as it properly relates to the preſent 
ſubject. He introduces it with premiſing, that Plu- 
tarch had been giving an account of Cicero's return 
to Rome from his intended voyage to Greete, and of 
the open quarrel, which then firſt broke out between 
him and Antony [r]; but he quickly tells us in ef- 
fect from Plutarch, that no open quarrel broke vut 
even then; for he makes him only ſay, that from 
this time, whenever they met, they paſſed by each other 
without any mark of reſpeF, I ſhould be glad to 
know how often they mer and paſſed By eath other 
after this time, But as to Plutarch; he rather ſays, 
« That in this manner they continued afterwards, 
« marching againſt one another without coming 10 
« blows, and obſerving one another's motions ; 
till young Ocravius, having come from Apollonia, 
«« took poſſeſſion. of the inheritance of his Uncle 
+ Ceſar, and entered into a controverſy with A- 
tony about 2500 Myriads, which he detamed of 


I Mid. Pref. Di, p. 27. 


that 
3 
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« that eſtate, Upon which, Philippus, who had 
« married Ocavius's mother, and Marcellus, who 
<« had married his ſiſter, bringing the young man 


« with them to Cicero, made an agreement with 
* him, that Cicero ſhould aſſiſt OZavius with the 


<« power of his eloquence and intereſt, both in the 


Senate and with the people; and that OFavius 
«© ſhould afford Cicero the protection of his money 


« and troops. For the Youth had got about him a 


© conſiderable number of veterans, who ſerved un- 


„der Ceſar, and Cicero ſeemed very willing to 


„embrace his friendſhip [u].“ 


Tre firſt particular, which is fixed upon among 


all the proofs of negligence and inaccuracy, that a 
writer could poſſibly give within ſo ſmall a compaſs, 
is, that in opening the grounds of Cicero's breach 
with Antony Plutarch /ays not a ſyllable of Cicero's 
firſt Philippic, which was ſpoken at that very time, 
and was the foundation of that breach [x]. It is 
allowed to the Vindicator, that he has improved 
upon Plutarch, in giving us ſo much of Cicero's 
 Philippics ; but Plutarch is the more happy Hiſto- 
rian in opening the grounds of Cicero's breach with 
Antony, and opens them ſo well as to ſhew, that 


the fir/# Philippic was rather the ſuperſtructure than 


the foundation of that breach. He had juſt ob- 


ſerved, that their mutual jealouſies were of a much 


higher date, and ſubſiſted, in ſome meaſure, even 


[al Ka? vd Me frog af cnc; iin, etc. Plut. in Cic. 


rape isles reif 5 5 PN. p-· 88 Jo— till young Ovi 
Serin Axpie J Kaioag d vice is arriving from Apollonia Mid. 


"AvowriasILAPATENOMENOE, Pref. Dif. p. 27. 
Toy 71 xdnipor andizalo T6 Kai- Lal Mid. ib. p. 28. 
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before Ceſar's death [y]; upon which event, A 
tony's great power alarmed all the friends of liber- 
ty, but immediately became formidable to Cicero in 
particular, and was the real motive of his deſiring to 
make the voyage in quality of Dolabella's Lieutenant. 
This is all perfectly agreeable to the repreſentation of 


the Letters to Atticus, from which it is evident, that 
Cicero was perſuaded of Antony's deſigns upon his 
life; and on that very account, reſolved upon his 
voyage a little while after Cæſar's death [ XJ. Nay, 
the Vindicator himſelf, to ſerve another turn, can 
tell us, that Cicero, from the moment of Czſar's 
death, conſtantiy urged Brutus to vigorous meaſures, 
and not to truſt to Antony, who would promiſe every 
thing and perform nothing [a]: and this Cicero him- 
ſelf declared in a publick Aſſembly at the very 
time of Cæſar's death [5]. We could derive their 
jealouſies from an higher fountain ſtill, from a ſe- 
ries of Antony's perſonal indignities to Gicero long 
before; but I ſhould not mention facts ſo common- 
ly known, were it not to ſhew what a compliment 
is paid to the Exgliſb reader, when he is told, that 
even till Brutus left Italy, Cicero choſe to keep up 
a ſhew of friendſhip and fair correſpondence with 
Antony, and that Antony /ikewiſe obſerved the ſame + 


[5] Kai en zal woonne- 
Yu uTo/ia; avlo; Te; ANNTEAZS 
Put. in Cic. p. 882. 


[z] Ep. ad Att, xiv. 7. Conf. 


xy. 11. Proficiſcor, ut conſtitue- 


ram, legatus in Graeciam? Caedis 


impendentis periculum nonnihil 
vitare videor. xiv.13. Dolabellae 
mandata ſint quzlibet. — Genus 

illud interitus, qua caula curſus 


eſt, foedum duces, et quaſi de- 
nuntiatum nobis ab Antonio. 


XV. 20. 
[a] Mid. Pref. Difl. p. 67. 


[5] Dicebam illis inCapitolio 


liberatoribus noſtris,. — quoad 
metueres, omnia te promiſſu- 
rum; ſimul ac timere defiiſſes, 
ſimilem te futurum tui. Phil. 
ii. 35. | 

forms 
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ferms of civility on his part [c], As to the inſtance 
alledged, of M. Antony's complaiſance, in defering 
ON the reſtoration of S. Clodius from 
exile [d] ; it is related in a Letter dated Apr. 26, 
and (Cicero was well aware even ſo ſoon after the 
Lies of March, that Antony would act as arbitrarily 
in reſtoring S. Gadius, as he did in every thing elle, 
and would little regard whether he obtained Cice- 


ros conſent to it or not el. The other inſtance 


of Antony's Brother Lucius's writing particularly to 
Cicero, to free him from any apprehen/ions of Anto- 
ny's folders { f J, gives Cicero the occaſion to cam- 
plain of the miſery of the times after Cæſar's death, 
and bow much they endured, and were like to endure, 
from Antony [g]; and Ciceros continues in his ap- 
preben/ions, notwithſtanding the civility of Lucius's 
Letter, that he might be marching. the ſoldiers to 
his Tw/culum [h]. But I had fo great a regard for 
the Author of the divine eloquence of the Ph:lippic 
Orations, that I could never prevail upon myſelf to 
expoſe Cicero's complaiſance to Antony, in relation 
to Atticus's buſineſs, and the reſtoration of S. Clodius 
from exile [i]; and ſince for . prudential rea- 


] Ib. p. 38. 
Ego autem Antonio fa- 7 He tells Antony 3 . Cum 
um me praebui. Etenim te /emper amavi, primum tuo 


1 Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p- 37. bang venerit. Ep. ad Att. xv. 
4 
e] 

cilli 

tum his temporibus 


ille, quoniam ſemel induxit a- ſtudio, 
nimum ſibi licere quod vellet, Republica te mihi ita commen- 
Feciſet nihilominus me invite. davit, ut cariorem habeam ne- 
Ep. ad Att. xiv. 13. minem. Whereas he tells Ar. 
] Mid. Pref, Diff. p. 38. 7icus, at the very ſame time; 

ö Ib. p. 53. Redeo—ad mi/eram, ſeu nullam 

i Habeo unum beneficium: potius Rempublicam. M. An- 
alterum fortaſſe, ni in Tuſcu- tonius ad me ſcripſit de rfitu- 


ſons 


ſons be choſe to keep up a ſhew of friendſhip and fair 
correſpondence with Antony [K], and therefore his 
complaiſance might riſe in proportion to his * 3 
we will paſs it over as ſilently as we can. 
PLUTARCH then rightly aſſigns the She 
caſion of Cicero's intended voyage; and as the Vin- 
dicator confirms his account, in ſaying that Cicero 
was ſo little pleaſed with Antony at this time, that 
He took a reſolution of making @ voyage to Greece [I] 
1o he happily agrees with him 1n telling us farther, 
that Cicero being driven back by contrary winds to 
Rhegium, and meeting there with ſome freſh intelli- 
gence from Rome of a change of diſpoſition in Antony 
to meaſures of peace, he dropt all farther thoughts of 
the voyage, and turned back towards Rome [n]. 
But here is the material difference between the two 
Biographers : the Exgliſb one relates, that Cicero, 
upon his arrival at Rome, found his hopes fruſtrated 
[1] ; whereas the Greek one is agreeable to known 
fact, and even countenanced by Ciceros own Ora- 


tions, in relating that Cicero would not make his 


appearance in the Senate the day after he arrived, 
pretending indiſpoſition from his journey, but real- 
ly becauſe he had received information on the way 
of Antony's ſecret attempts againſt his life. Antony, 
being incenſed at the imputation, was ſending ſol- 
diers, or ſervants of the wes either to bring him 


r S. Chadii. Ep. ad Att. xv. 1. 

xiv. 13, et egg. Again, as to 4 Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 37. 
 Atticus's buſineſs, he ſays, Cum JJ Ib; p. 38. 
Antonio ſic agemus, ut perſpi- =] Ib. p. 39. Conf. Plut. 
ciat, ſi in eo negotio nobis ſa- in Cic. p. 882. 

tisfecerit, atum me fufurum ſuum. oh Pref, Dif. ib. 
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to the Senate by force, or to ſet fire to his houſe [a]; 
but takingonly his pledges ofgood behaviour, he for- 
bore, or was quiet for the preſent : and in this man- 
ner,” ſays Plularch, they continued afterwards 
„ marching againſt one another without coming to 
« blows, and obſerving oneanother's motions.” Thus 
it appears, that there was guarrel enough between 
them before the firſt Philippic; which Plutarch in- 
deed does not formally mention, but he plainly al- 
ludes to it, and deſcribes with great propriety and a 
very expreſſive conciſeneſs the way in which their 
hoſtities were carried on from the period of Cice- 
ro's returning back to Rome, For Antony gave the 


challenge in the Senate on the frft of September 


when Cicero would not come; and Cicero took the 
field there the next day and ſpoke the jr Philippic, 
when Antony was gone. Antony repeated his chal- 
lenge and anſwered this Philzppic on the nineteenth 
of the ſame month, when Cicero again was difſuaded 
from venturing to the Senate (s]. Then Gerd 
conſulted with his friends, whether he ſhould ftrike 
up a truce, or make an open reply in the ſame aſ- 
ſembly [o]; but contented himſelf with writing his 
ſecond Philippic, which was to be kept cloſe up as 
long as Antony continued in power, nor did ap- 


[z] ——Cumgue ge via lan- 
gurrem, et mihimet diſplicerem, 
miſi pro amicitia, qui hoc ei di- 
ceret. At ille, vobis audienti- 
bus, cum fabriz [publicis ope- 
ris] ſe domum meam venturum 
eſſe dixit. Phil. i. 5. —Fa- 
bros ſe miſſurum et demum 
meam diſturbaturum eile dixit. 


v. 7. 


[e] Cum is dies, quo me ad- 
eſe juſſerat, —— quo die, fi per 
amicos mihi cupienti in Sena- 
tum venire licuiſſet, caedis ini- 
tium feciflet a me. Phil. v. 7. 

[þ] Tnducias, quas ſcribis, non 
intelligo eri poſſe. Melior et 
a rciſi pn, qua me uſurum 
arbitror. Ep. ad Att. xv. 13. 


pear 
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pear abroad till upwards of three months after- 
wards [r]. And we find Antony in the mean time 
holding an aſſembly of the Senate, when Cicero did 
not think fit to face him upon the ſpot [5]. - 

TRE Vindicator proceeds to huddle over other 
proofs of Plutarch's negligence and inaccuracy, in 
making Ofaviuss arrival from Apollonia io happen 
after Cicero's rupture with Antony, which is ſtill 
faid to have been in the beginning of September 3 and 
in repreſenting the agreement between Cicero and 
Odtavius as concluded at their firſl meeting, and at 
Rome [/]. But theſe are proofs, not of Plutarch's, 
but his Accuſer's negligence. For Plutarch does not 
ſo much as ſay that this agreement was concluded at 
'Rame, much leſs that it was concluded at the firf 
meeting of Gicera and Oayins ; and concerning Otta- 
vius's arrival from Apollonia, he only ſays, that it 
<« was before he took poſſeſſion of the inheritance 
Jof his Uncle Cæſar.“ But as this is no proof of 
Plurarch*s negligence, ſo it is an eminent inſtance of 
the maxim which Plutarch conſtantly purſued in all 
his Lives. For in ane of his Lives he relates, that 
O#avius came from Apollonia towards Rome as ſoon 
as ever he received the information of his Uncle's 
death [u]; and in another of his Lives he makes 
O#Zavius's atrival at Rome to happen at the period 
that the Accuſer does, when he - purſued his claim 


: 


L Utinam eum diem vi- 
deam, cum iſta Oratio ita libere 
vagetur, ut etiam in Sicae do- 
mum introeat. Ep. ad Att. xvi. 
11, Comp. Life of Cic. v. ii. 


of! Fa a. d. iy. Kal. Dec, di- 


aulit: adefle in Capicolio juffit. 


——— Convenerunt corrogati, 
4 ampli aalen Wake 
immemores dignitatis ſuae. 
Phil. iii. 8. 3 2 
t] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 28, g. 
i 1 — 4A oz TY eubighas 
T3 hoc, nab it; Pup, Mut. 


in Brut. p, 994. 
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to Czſar's eftate, as his heir and adopted Son, and 
ſeems to have placed Cæſar's golden chair in the Thea- 
tre, &c lx]. As Octavius had ſome interviews in the 
country with Cicero, before his own arrival at Rome, 
and purſued his claim to Cæſar's eftate, &c, before 
Cicero entered on his voyage to Greece; ſo his con- 
troverſy with Antony about that eſtate gave occa- 
ſion to the propoſal made to Cicero, ſome time af- 
ter he returned from his voyage and ſpoke his fr/t 
Philippic : and this is all that Plutarch's text either 
does expreſs or can be underſtood to imply. 

Bu r Plutarch's relation of the agreement between 
Cicero and Oftavius, being what the Vindicator ex- 
erts all his powers of rhetoric and reaſoning to con- 
fute, muſt not be paſſed over with ſo little ceremo- 
Ny. The amount of it is, that upon Ofavinss 
<« controverſy with Antony about the 2500 Myriads, 
„% which were detained of his Uncle's eſtate, the a- 

« greement was made by Philippus and Marcellus, 
« that Gicero ſhould aſſiſt Odavius with his elo- 
« quence and intereſt, and OFavius protect Cicero 
« with his money and troops. O#avius's claim 
of ſucceſſion to his Uncle's private eſtate, as his heir 
and adopted Son, was of itſelf matter only of per- 
ſonal conteſt between him and Antony, who detain- 
ed that eſtate from him ; but by natural conſequence 
and OZFavinss artful improvements, it became a 
matter of more extenſive concern, and engaged the 


expectations and divided the affections of all the 


conſiderable parties of the Republic at this time. 


In the firſt place, it was joined with the ſucceſſion 


Comp. Plat, in Ant, p. 922. and Mz. Pref, Diil. p. 35, 6. 
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to the name of Cæſar, which was looked upon by the 
Chiefs of the Cæſarean party as an earneſt of the 
continuance of the public ſettlement made by Cæſar 
in the perſon of Ocavius, and on the ſame account 
it was always ſuſpected by the more diſcerning Re- 
publicans. In the next place, it gave him the plau- 
ſible occaſion of being a diſtinguiſhed aſſertor of Ce- 
ſar's acts, and of the full execution of all his be- 
queſts ; by which means he drew upon himſelf the 
eyes of all the Veterans, the military force of the 
Empire, and intereſted the whole populace of Rome 
in his cauſe; ſince it was the common cauſe of all 
who were expecting with impatience the effect of 
Ceſar's liberality [y]. Octavius had the addreſs to 
improve theſe opportunities to the beſt advantage, 
and made it the grand object of his meaſures to place 
himſelf at the head of the Cæſarean intereſt; and 
accordingly he very early aſſumed and particularly 
affected the character of a Revenger of Cæſar's mur- 
der [a], and profeſſed himſelf a candidate of the ex- 
traordinary honours, as well as of the inheritance 
and name of his Father [5]. It was from this view- 
of the general tenor of his conduct, ſupported by 
notorious facts, that I aſſerted againſt the Vindica- 


caedis abſentes deferre ſtatuit. 


[y] Populo hortos circa Ti. 
Ib. in Aug. c. 10. Conf. Ap- 


berim publice, et viritim trece- 


nos ſeſtertios legavit. Suet. in 
Caeſ. c. 83. 

a] Omnium bellorum initi- 
um et cauſam hinc ſumpſit, ni- 
hil convenientius ducens quam 
necem avunculi vindicare tueri- 
que acta. Confeſtim ut Apollo- 
nia rediit, Brutum, Cafſiumque 
et vi, nec - opinantes, et, quia 
praeviſum periculum ſubterfu- 
gerant, legibus aggredi reoſque 


pian. De bell. civ. p 534. 


—— Patiens vocari 

Caeſaris ultor. MA 8 
1 Hor. Carm. i. 2. 
[2] At quae concio? nam 
eſt miſſa mihi. Jurat ia" fb? 
parentis honores conſequi liceat : 
et ſimul dextram intendit ad 
ſtatuam, Mi gi, Un 
robe. Ep. ad Att. xvi. 15. 
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tor (who, agreeably to the repreſentation of the /u- 
ſpected Letters, made Oftavius firſt form the plan of bis 
power at the viflory before Modena [ b]) that there 
ee were ſubſtantial reaſons for ſuſpecting the am- 
“ bitious deſigns of OZavius long before that 
« time {c].” 

Hex has ſince deſerted the defence of this part of 
his hypotheſis; but is /urprized, that a man, who 
has made any ſtudy of the Epiſtles to Atticus, can 
declare an opinion, that Brutus, before he left Italy, 
could have as ſubſtantial reaſons for cenſuring Cicero's 
inconſiderate raſhneſs in making Octavius ſo great [d] 
in ſupport of which opinion I produced not only the 
teſtimonies of Brutus himſelf and of Plutarch, but 
ſeveral paſſages of the Epiſtles to Atticus, The Vin- 
dicator does not attempt to throw any new light up- 
on theſe paſſages, but roundly affirms, upon the 
credit of the Epiſtles, that from the firſt interview 
between Cicero and Octavius, after his arrival from 
Apollonia, though Octavius paid all imaginable court 
to Cicero, and ſollicited bim afterwards by letters 
and meſſages," to take his affairs under his protection; 
yet Cicero conſtantly declined it, and would not enter 
into any agreement with him, till the November fol- 
lowing, when it was brought about by the mediation 
of Oppius [e]. Before we join iſſue upon this head, 
I wilt mention a fact from the ſame fruitful page of 
Plutarch, who, after relating that Cicero ſeemed 
very willing to embrace Octavius's friendſhip, tells 
us what the current or declared reaſons of it were, 


[5] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 436. [a] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 33. 
c] Ep. ad C. Middlet. p. le] Ib. p. 29. 
197. 
dix. 
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viz. that Cicero was many years before preſented in 
a dream with — tle boy, under whoſe 
command an end ſhould be put to the civil war be- 
rween Cæſar and Pompey ; that he recognized the 
| reſemblance in the perſori of young OFavius, when 
he happened to ſee him among his play-fellows for 
the firſt time; and that he thence contrafted an 
early fondneſs for, and familiarity with the child, 
who was farther recommended by his having been 
born in the year of Cicero*s conſulſhip. Since the Vin-] 
dicator, in his Life of Cicero, takes every opportu- 
nity of obſerving, that it is contrary to the philoſo- 
phy of Cicero and all the men of ſenſe in his time, 
concerning Dreams and Divinations, to pay any 
great regard to ſo ſlight an occurrence; I am con- 
tent with inſiſting only, that Cicero might, as the 
Hiſtory intimates, make uſe of theſe pretences in 
public, or to his friends; or that Plutarch and other 
grave Hiſtorians, particularly Suetonius [ f ], might 
find ſome ſuch tradition the more eaſily prevail, in 
order to account for the marvellous eagerneſs which 
Cicero ſhewed in eſpouſing the intereſts of Octavius 
afterwards. 

T H1s eagerneſs may be carried up as high as the 
firſt moment of Octavius's landing at Naples; when 
if, on the one hand, Octavius paid all imaginable court 
to Cicero, 'tis certain, on the other, that Cicero was as 
willing to embrace his friendſhip... Odtavius landed on 
the 1875 of April, and his agent Balbus, the prime 
miniſter to old Cæſar for city- affairs, waited on 
him next morning, and acquainted Cicero the ſame 


[IVI Suet. in Aug. c. 94. Conf. Dion. Hiſt. Rom. p. 270 
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day with his reſolution of aſſerting againſt Antony 
his right of ſucceſſion to Cz/ar's eſtate [gl. In two 
days time Balbus is again with Cicero, who was now 
informed, that Oavius was intirely at his devotion 
[+]; and a fragment of Czcero's Letter, cited from 
the ſirſt book of his Letters to Octavius, ſays, 
« What regard I have for Balbus, and how intire- 
<« ly I have devoted myſelf to him, you may learn 
&« from himſelf [i].“ At their fr/# interview, 
which began before April 22, and was of ſome 
continuance, Octavius treated Cicero with the great- 
eſt reſpect and friendſhip : but here Cicero firſt learnt, 
that he pretended to the Name as well as the Eſtate 
of Cæſar. By this name Philippus, his Father - in- 
law, who always ſuſpected his ambitious deſigns, 
would not addreſs him; and becauſe Philippus did 
not, neither did Cicero [k]. Here likewiſe from 


Ep. ad Att. xiv. 10. 
6] Hic mecum Bal. 
Modo venit Octavius, et quidem 


in proximam villam Philippi, i- 


hi totus deditus. Ib. Ep. 11. 
[i] M. Tull. Ep. ad Caeſa- 
rem, lib. 1. Balbum quanti fa- 
ciam, quamque ei me totum di- 
caverim, ex ipſo ſcies. Non. in 
voc. Dicare. Conf. in voc. Opi- 
nio. 
[4] —— Sui Caeſarem ſaluta- 
bant; Philippus non; itagque ne 
nos quidem. Ep. ad Att. xiv. 
12. Conf. Ep. 11. The /- 
Brutus ſeems to allude 
to this paſſage, when he ſays 
to Atticus, How much 
« better does Philippus ſeem to 
© underſtand thoſe ſubjects, who 
« was more in his 
«« conceſſions to a Son-in-law, 


than Cicero to a ſtranger?” 
Ep. ad Brut. i. 17. Here the 
Dr. remarks, ** that Brutus 
does not ſeem to have been 
exactly informed of the tranſ- 
actions at Rome, by charging 
Cicero with a greater for- 
«« wardneſs in decreeing ho- 
** nours to Octavius, than even 
his Father-in-law approved; 
fince, as we ſhall find from a 
«« following [ſuſpeed] Letter, 
“ beſides the honours mention- 
„ed above, which Cicero de- 
creed, Philippus decreed the 
** additional honour of a Statue 
* in the Reftra.” Mid. Ep. of 
Cic. p. 107. not. 17. But it a 

pears from the following ſuſpect- 
ed Letter ( Mid. ib. p. 153.) that 


Brutus "muſt have been ea 


informed of this tranſaction of Phi- 
the 
/ 


7 
. 
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the number of Cæſareans about OFavius's perſon 
(and the caſe would be ſtill worſe, when he got a- 
mong the Veterans at Rome) Cicero formed his con- 
jectures, that ** he ſhould have little to do in the 
* management of affairs [I]:“ and was ſo litile 
pleaſed either with Antony, his mortal enemy, or 
with Oftavius, whoſe mind was fixed on greater 
purſuits, that finding himſelf diſappointed in his 
eagerneſs to embrace Octavius at this time, be took a 
reſolution of making a voyage to Greece [(m]. Oda 
viuss behaviour at Rome was covered with the thin 
diſguiſe of keeping up a fair correſpondence with 
the Senate and Republicans, but declared by every 
fact, that he was Antony's rival for the Czſarean in- 
tereſt; as Antony's treatment of him was a plain in- 
dication of his jealouſies on that head. The poli- 
tical judgment, which Cicero made on the merits 
of that competition, and of Ocavius's diſpoſition to- 
wards the Public and himſelf in particular, he thus 
expreſſes to Atticus in the laſt Letter, which men- 
tions OFavius, before his intended voyage. Ofla- 
for the firſt public meaſures that. 
Cicero entered into wwith relation 
to Octaviu Mid. Pref. Diſſ. 


* Nee poſſe bonum 


2 had he really moved for 
the additional honour of the Sta- 
tue. For the Statue was decreed 
either together with the honours 
of Propr 


actor, c. mentioned a- 


bove, which Cicero moved for, or 
before them. Eum [Caefarem ] 
ſenatus honoratum equeſtri ſta- 
tua, quae hodieque in Roſtris 
poſita aetatem ejus ſcriptura in- 
dicat, — Propraetorem — bel- 
lam cum Antonio gerere juſſit. 
Paterc. I. 2. c. 61. And the 
Suſpeed Brutus is here reproach- 
ing Cicero many months after, 


civem, ita multi circumſtant, 
qui quidem noſtris mortem mi- 
nitantur. Quid cenſes, cum 
Romam puer venerit, ubi noſtri 
liberatores tuti eſſe non poſſunt? 
qui quidem ſemper erunt clari. 
— .d nos, nifs me fallit, ja · 
cebimus : itaque exireaveo, Bp: 
ad Att. xiv. 12. 
L] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 38. 


& Vianus 
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„ vianus, ſays he, as I clearly faw, has parts 
and ſpirit enough, and ſeemed to be affected as we 
could wiſh towards our Heroes; but how far we 
. may truſt his age, name, ſucceſſion, education, is 
matter of great deliberation. His Father - in- law 
thinks we ought not to truſt him at all. But yet 
« be muſt be ſupported, and, though we do nothing 
„ more, he muſt be kept at a diſtance from Antony. 
« Ic is well, if Marcellus is his Præceptor (if our 
6“ friends are Præceptors 1% bim, who is ours in his 
on diſpoſition) to whom he ſeemed to be much 
devoted; but to have no confidence in Panſa and 
% Hirtius. He is naturally well diſpoſed, if i it does 
but hold [].“ 

Tu is profeſſed judgment of Cicero, that Octa- 
vius muſt be ſet up for the pulling down Antony at 
leaſt, is not only expreſsly declared by Plutarch, and 
charged upon him by Brutus in his Letters, but 
actually put in execution by himſelf, when, after 
his return to Rome, he begins to reſume his public 
character and openly act a part in the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs; and there are many circumſtantial 
evidences of an agreement being made, at the very 
time when Plutarch ſays it was, that Cicero 
* ſhould aſſiſt Odi avius in his civil controverſy with 
« . Antony by his eloquence and intereſt in the Senate 
and with the people; and that OZavins ſhould 
protect Cicero with his money and troops.“ The 
month of September was the criſis of Cicero's 
hoſtilities with Antony; and though the Vindicator 
relates, that Antony left Rome about the end of Se- 


[] Ep. ad Att. xv. 12. | 
ptember 


ptember (o], yet we find him, after the beginning of 
October, in the heat of his controverſy with Ocr auius, 
who ſpoke to the people, being produced into the 
Roftra by the Tribune Canutins [p]. Cicero was 
accuſed by Antony's party of being the contriver of 
Canutius's whole management [g]; and as the like- 
neſs of their circumſtance, in perpetually inveigh- 
ing againſt Antony, gave Paterculus an occaſion of 
comparing the characters of their Eloquence [y]. 
ſo their alliance in ſupport of Octavius was chiefly 
influenced by their common hatred to Antony [5]. 
About the ſame time O#avins formed a deſign 
« againſt Antony's life, and actually provided cer- 
« fain ſlaves to aſſaſſinate him; who were diſco- 
© covered and ſeized with their poignards in Au- 
% tony's houſe. _ The ſtory was ſuppoſed by ma- 
<« ny to be forged by Antony, to juſtify his treat- 
% ment of OFavius and his depriving bim of the e- 


. [9] De me quidem non dubi- 
tanter, quin omnia de meo con- 
filio—— Canutius faceret. Ep. 
Fam. xi. 3. — Tiberium Ca- 
nutium, a quo erat Goneftiſſimis + 


Lo] Life of Cicero, v. ii. P» 
328. 

[p] Itaque Aixit Non. O#a- 
Vius, productus in concionem a 


Canutio. Turpiſlime ille Au- 


- tonius] quidem diſceſſit: ſed ta- 
men ea dixit de conſervatoribus 
patriae, quae dici deberent de 
proditoribus. Ep. Fam. xii. 3. 
The wwkar reading is, Itaque 
a. d. fext. non. Ottob. ——Pi- 
ghius firſt reſtored Ofawivs, 
which name is manifeſtly re- 
__ by the ſenſe ; and that 
the ile refers to Antony appears 
farther from Ep. 23.— Cum 
in concione dicere auſus fit An- 
tonius, Canutium apud eos fibi 
locum quaerere, quibus ſe ſalvo 
locus in Civitate 


non poſſet. 


contentionibus et ſaepe et jure 
vexatus, — aditu prohibere . 
Capitol, Phil. iii. 9. 

71 M. Tullius continuis a- 
ctionibus aeternas Antonii me- 
mor iae inuſſit notas, ſed hic ful- 
gentiſſimo et coeleſti ore; at 
Tribunus Canutius continua ra- 
bie lacerabat Antonium. Pa- 
terc. |. 2. c. 64. 

[s] Kaperics 5 Atpagye; ix- 
becg wr Allee, x) ate durd Kai- 
Civ. p. 533 | 


" fate 
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< fate of bis Uncle; but all men of ſenſe, as Cicero 
ſays, both believed and applauded it [?].“ Here 
it may be added, that Cicero himſelf not only be- 
lieved and applauded the ſtory, but together with his 
Nephew Quintus was indicted by Antony as Octavius's 
adviſer and accomplice in forming the deſgn a- 
gainſt his life [u]; which Cicero was ſo far from 
denying, that he openly avowed it in the Senate; 
aſſerting it to be a meaſure ** neceſſary both to 
« private ſafety and public liberty, in which there 
e was no good man who would not chuſc to have 
«© a ſhare [x].“ OFavius, in the words of Plu- 
tarch, had now got about him a conſiderable 
© number of Veterans, who ferved under Cz-' 
far,“ and was expending vaſt ſums of money in 
maintaining the controverſy with Antony [Y]; and 
having thrown himſelf into the hands of the Senate, 
at the recommendation of Cicero [z], he gave ſuch” 


[/] Life of Cicero, v. ii. p. 
322. Ep Fam. xii. 23. 

[4] Idem etiam Q Ciceronem, 
fratris mei filiuam, compellat e- 
dicto, — Nam me eiidem e- 
dictis neſcit laedat an laudet. 
Phil. iii. 7. 

[x] Quid enim accidere huic 
adoleſcenti potuit optatius,quam 
cognoſci ab omnibus, Caeſaris 


conſiliorum eſſe ſocium, Antonii 


furoris inimicum ? Quorum 
conſiliorum Caeſari me aucto- 
rem et Hortatorem et eſſe et fu 
iſſe fateor, — Nam interitus 
quidem tui quis bonus non eflet 


autor, cum in eo ſalus et vita 


optimi cujuſque et libertas P. R. 


dignitaſque conſiſteret? Ib. 7, 


8. Hortantibus itaque nonnul- 


lis percuſſores ei ſubornavit. 
Suet. in Aug. c. 10. 

DO Urbe repetita heredita- 
tem adit.——Atque ab eo tem- 
pore exercitibus comparatis, etc, 
Suet. ib. c. 8. Conf. Dion. p. 
273. Firmiſhmum exercitum 
ex invicto genere veteranorum 
militum com paravit, patri mo- 


niumque ſuum effudit. Phil. iii. 


2. App. De bell. civ. p 541. 

[z] Adverſante conatibus ſuis 
M. Antonio, —ac ne publi- 
cum quidem et tralatitium jus 
ulla in re fine pactione graviſſi- 
me mercedis impertiente, ad o- 
ptimates fe contulit, quibus eum 
inviſam ſentiebat. Her. ib. . 
10. Kixigun dg javloy 5 ,, 
ro avis 3008 Tor Alen i- 


aſſu- 
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aſſurances of his good affections to the Republic, 
that Cicero in particular was fully convinced of the 
reality of his profeſſions, and expreſſed his great 
Hopes from him in his private Letters, declaring, 
that he would be actuated in every thing os A 
« principle of honour and glory [al. 
ITE are no Letters to Atticus nn 
all the interval between the time of Cicero's ſetting 
out on his return to Rome and about the middle of 
the Ocober following. Antony left the city on the 
ninth of that month, in order to meet and engage 
with his money four Legions: from: Macedonia, 
which were arrived at Brundiſium [G]. The firft 
Letter, which renews the correſpondence with Atti- 
cus, acquaints us, that three of thoſe: Legions: had 
inſulted Antony and rejected his offers [el. It ac- 
quaints us farther with OZavius's enterprizes in the 
country, his getting over the Veterans of Ca/ilinum 
and Calatia, his ſetting himſelf at the head of the 
fforees againſt Antony, 25 his deſiring a perſonal in- 
terview with Cicero at Capua. Cicero's chief obje- 
ction to this 1s, that it could not be private. He 
gives us at the ſame time a remarkable inſtance of his 
reſerve towards Atticus. For notwithſtanding that 
he affects to talk to him in this ſtrain; Whether 
General ſhall we follow? OFavius or Antony ? 
Conſider  Ofavins*s- name, his age;“ yet it is 
irn 
(la. Quid quaeris? magna iii. quas ſibi conciliare ne 
ſpes eſt in eo. Nihil eſt quod cogitabat. Ib. | 
non exiſtimetur laudis et gloriae Bhs Eae congiarium- ab An- 
* facturus. Ep. Fam. xii. tonio acei pere noluerunt, et 


ei convicium grave ſecetunt 
l A. d. 1s Ian Oden, Ep. ad A. 2. . OY 
5 certain 


— 
- * ; 
" 
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certain, both from his private Letters and his 
Philippic "Orations, that it was by Cicero's own ad- 
vice and authority that Odlavius levied the Veteran 
forces of thoſe very Cæſarean colonies, Caſlinum and 
Calatia dl. And as Cicero is now in the direction 
of OZavius's preparations in the field, in the ſame 
manner that he was of the controverſy in the city; 
ſo when he is confulted by Octavius, whether he 
ſhould march his 3000 Veterans directly to Rome, 
or maintain the important poſt of Capua, or inter- 
cept Antony in his return from Brundiſium; Tru- 
ly, ſays Cicero, my advice was, that he 
* ſhould march directly to Rome. For he is likely 
to be favoured not only by the populace there, 
but even by the friends of the Republic, if he does 
« but perform his engagements [e]. I diſtinguiſhed 
this paſſage, as an inconteſted proof of the agree- 
ment which O#avius had entered into before this 
time, and which probably was the foundation of 
Cicero's aſſured perſuaſion, that he would be © a- 
„ ctuated in every thing by the principle of ho- 
% nour and glory.” The facts and authorities al- 
ledged above ſufficiently evince, that the obligation 
was reciprocal on Cicero's fide. And yet the Vin- 


[4] Quem [Antonium] ego milites convocavit. Phil. v. 8. 


ruftantem et nauſeantem conjeci 
in Caeſaris Octaviani plagas:— 
qui niſi fuiſſet, Antonii reditus 
a Brundi iſm peſtis pa triae fuillet. 
Ep. Fam ii. 25. "Arque ille fu- 
rens infeſta jam patriae 
Brundiſio inferebat : cum C. 
-Cacſar,—quanquam ſua ſponte 
eximiaque virtute, tamen ap- 


Primumque a Calatia, mox a 
Cafilino weteranos excivit pater- 
nas. Paterc. I. 2. c. 61. 
[e] Equidem ſuaſi, ut Romam 
ox Videtur enim mihi et 
lam urbanam, et, „i idem 
— etiam bonos vires ſecum 
habiturus. Ep. ad Att. xvi. 8. 
M. Tul. ad Caef. jun. Promiſſa 


probatione auctoritatis mear, cv. tua memoria teneas, N on. in 
.onias patrias adiit, <wetergnes 


voc. Promitters. 
dicator 
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dicator did not think fit to offer the paſſage to the 
conſideration of the reader, who will hardly expect, 
that I ſhould produce the very words and formality 
of the original contract. Cicero likewiſe conſults 
Atticus, whether he himſelf ſhould come to Rome at 
the ſame time, or ſtay where he was, or go farther 
off to Arpinum; obſerving, that at Arpinwn he would 
be moſt ſecure; moſt private where he was; but 
moſt ready at Rome, if OZavius's cauſe ſhould come on. 

In the next Letter Cicero continues his account 
ro Atticus of Octavius's progreſs in his levies, of his 
reviews at Capua, and of his ſoliciting, by two 
Letters in one day, his coming to Rome immediate- 
iy; fince he would tranſact his affair in the Senate, 
and by Ciceros management. Cicero again makes 
no objection to his going to Rome, but that he ima- 
gined there would be no aſſembly of the Senate till 
the firſt of Junuary. But with the ſame reſerve to- 
wards Atticus he numbers up his ſcruples; that he. 
does not confide in Ofavins's age; does not know 
his views; would not act without Panſa*s concur- 
rence; is afraid that Artomy ſhould prevail; dares 
not be without the opportunities of embarking again; 
and yet would not be abſent when any thing is done 
{#]. Ir was from the obſervation of Cicere's dif- 
ſembling to Atticus theſe private tranſactions with, 
and direction of the meaſures of Ofadius, that T 
threw out à cenſure upon the uſe of a teſtimony, winch 
the Vindicator had produced to hero Ciceros fru 
ſuſpicions of Octavius, even after Brutus's departare 
out of Italy [J. The z2eftimony is taben from G- 

F 


U 
[2] _ Pref, Diſſ. p. 46,6. 0 
eat | cero's 
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.cero's anſwer to three Letters of remonſtrance, for 
the moſt part, upon the ſingle ſubject of Ofa- 
vun. As to what you write,” ſays Cicero, I 
«© 1ntirely agree with you, that if ever Of#avianus 
 .< ſhall become very powerful, the Tyrants acts will 


4 be much more perfectly rivetted than they were 


<« in the Temple of Tellus ; — but if, on the other 
hand, he is ſubdued, Antony, you obſerve, will 
c be intolerable ; inſomuch that you do not know 
e whom to chuſe [J. Here it is aſked, Can any 
opinion be more explititely declared, - than this is de- 
clared here to be Cicero's? I anſwer, that Cicero 
was very lately of a quite different opinion; but 
preſume to aſk in my turn, Can any thing be more 
explicitely declared, than that Cicero was acting con- 
trary to Atticus's opinion before this repreſentation 

from him? In like manner, Cicero, in this very 
Letter, intirely agrees with Atticus's advice, that he 


ſhould proceed cautiouſly and gradually in aiding 


Octavius; though he confeſſes at the ſame time, that 
he was before of a different opinion [i]. But one 
thing is explicitely declared by the Vindicator's te/ti- 
mom, that there were ſubſtantial reaſons for ſuſpefting 
Octavius at this time; when Cicero ſtil] retained his 
principle of making him great (though Atticus repre- 
ſents the danger of his being too great) for fear of 
the intolerableneſs of Antony; or, in the invidious 
language of Brutus, was negotiating for himſelf a 
maſter, but a kind, inſtead of an angry maſter. O- 
ther teſtimonies might be produced of Cicero's in- 
_ tirely agreeing, both before and after this time, with 


t Ep. ad Att. xvi. 14.  detentim; aſſentior: etfi aliter 


hat 49 cn cogitabam, Ib, 
Atticus's 


78 
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\ 


Atticus's gentle admonitians' to the fame effect; 


which alone is ſufficient ta fhew; that Coero was 


either of a different perfuaſion from what he declar- 


ed to Atticus, or acting all along inconſiſtently 
with his real perſuaſion. In one place, I agree 
« with you,” fays he, * that J ſhould neither lead 
in the front, nor bring up the rear; pet. 
0 1 :* 


and in another place, * You have many times, 
ſays he, „ giyen me excellent leſſons in politics, 


but nothing i is more excellent than the obſerva- 


_ « tion of your laſt, That though in the main and 


for the preſent the boy is a fine check upon A- 
4 tony, yet we ſhould wait to fee how the matter 
«« will turn out #7.” But 1 haſten to conſider the 
Vindicator's main proof of his comprehenſive aſſer- 
tion, #hat Cicero couſtautiy declined the taking OQta- 


viusꝰ affairs under bis protection, ang would not en- 


ter into any agrcement with him, till the month of 
November, when it was brought about as laſt by the 
mediation of Oppius ; and we ſhall find it to be a di- 
ſtinguiſhing inſtance of his fudy of tbe Epiſthes to At- 
ticus, and of his uſual ſcholgſtic felicity in produding 
arguments which make directiy againſt himſelf. 
Tu proof is taken from a Letter, in which Ci- 
cero again intirely agrees with Atticus's obſervation, 
that the moſt certain teſt of Ofayius's aſſectians 
would be the Tribunate of Caſca. Concerning 
& which very. thing,” continues Cicero, & when 
40 Oppius was intreating me to 4 Aether the 


Ii] Aﬀentior tibi, ut nec dy- xy. 
ces muy, nec agen 70 "lth ' 15. 


faveamus tamen. Ep. ad 


3 e 
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« Youth, and the whole cauſe, and the Veteran 
& forces m]; I anſwered, that I could not by any 
« means do it, unleſs I was perſuaded that he- 
« would not only not oppoſe, but even directly fa- 
t your the authors of the Tyrant's deatn. When 
« he affirmed that of him, I ſaid, What need then 
e of being in a hurry ? for he will have no occaſion 
* for me before the frft of January; but we may 
% know his affections before the middle of Decem-. 
&« ber;” i. e. when Caſca would be quietly entered 
into the Tribunate. Here the Vindicator imagines, 
that Cicero never took any of Oftavius's affairs un- 

der his protection, nor entered into any agreement 

with him, till Oppius now propoſed it; whereas, 

on the contrary, it is evident from this very paſſage, 

that Cicero had been already engaged in the ſupport 
of the Youth and his pecuntary claims; and that Op- 
pius was preſſing farther for Cicero's including in one 
vote (in the aſſembly of the Senate which was to be 


held on the fr/# of January, when the new Conſuls 


entered into their office) not only the Youth, but the 


whole cauſe, and the Veteran forces [u]; that is, 


that the Zouth ſhould be inveſted with a legal com- 
mand; that a public ſanction ſhould be given to the 
meaſures of levying and conducting the forces of the 
Republic by his own private advice; and that ſecu- 
rity ſnould be provided for the ſtipends and rewards 
of the Veteran ſoldiers, and the Martial and fourth 
Legions, which followed his fortunes. I dare ven- 


un] Cum me hortaretur, ut rentia complecar, —ut et prae- 
adoleſcentem, totamque cauſam, ſlantiſſimis ducibus a nobis detur 
manumque veteranorum comple- auctoritas, et fortiſſimis militi- 
Herer, etc. Ep. ad Att. xvi. 15. bus ſpes oſtendatur praemiorum. 
l 8 fen- Phil. iii. 6, 
ture 
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ture to ſay, that ſuch a propoſal would be ſhock- 
ing to both Philippus and Marcellus at this time, 
whoſe examples had been juſt before propoſed by 
Atticus for Cicero's imitation [o]; and as the former 
was always back ward in giving the leaſt encourage- 
ment to OZavius's public pretenſions, ſo the caution 
of the latter was formerly mentioned to Cicero with 
Actticus's particular recommendation [p]. The qua- 
lity and extent then of Oppius's propoſal, together 
with the reply which Cicero makes to it, is a clear 
proof, that he was previouſly concerned in conduct- 
ing and ſupporting the affairs of Octavius, and adds 
a real confirmation ro Plutarch's: account of an a- 
greement made with Cicero by Philippus and Marcel. 
lus, that he ſhould aſſiſt OFavius. with his elo- 
e quence and.intereſt in the Senate and with the 
„ people, as to the matter of his private controver- 
« ſy with Antony, about the 2500 Myriads of his 
«© Uncle Cæſar's eſtate; for which end Cicero 
did himſelf concert the means by which OZavius 
might protect him with his money and troops. We 
have already ſeen, that the affair of the controverſy 
might be proſecuted in the Senate, and managed by 
Cicero, long before the fr/# of January; provided 
an aſſembly would be called [q], and the Senators 
were not intimidated by Antony s power [7]. lo- 


(0 Nec me Philippus, aut 
Marcellus movet. Alia enim 
eorum ratio: et, fi non eſt, ta- 

men videtur. Ep. ad Att. xvi. 


| + Cautum Marcellum ! me 
fic! {ed non tamen cautiſſimum. 
Ep. ad Att. xv. 13. 
(] —Literae ab Octavio: 


nunc quidem, ut 8 
veniam: velle ſe rem agere per 
Senatum: cui ego. non poſſe Se- 
natum ante Kal. Jan. quad qui- 
dem ita credo. Ille autem ad, 
Wh confilio tuo. Ep. ad Att. 


Py 8 ſtatim. 
Qui veniet? {1 venerit, quis in- 


L. 2 ny, 
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, on the other hand, was watching the opportu - 


nies of indapucitating OFaums, by declaring him 
un Lu; for which purpoſe he called an aſſembly 
bf the Senate en the 24 of Novenber, and ad- 
Joubned It te the 28 [4]; bat was forced to deſiſt 
pen the Mar tial and fourth Legions declaring for 
Oevins {3}. Bot as to Oppins's propoſal, though 
nee aſſembiy of the Senate was held by the ww 
Yirobunes (and among the reſt by Caſca himſelf, who 
wes quietly entered into the Tribunate) on the 
rerum of Donner [u]; yet Cicero, as he bold 
Oppins, ould be of no effetive ſervice o OlBavins, 
nor did indeed, 4 little before, To much as intend to 
ge to the Senate will che fff of Fommary I] when 
the affermbly was held by the authority of the nw 
Donut, and Cicero did actually procure a decree, 
P his 
trodps, together with the Characters of Propretor 
% and Sertator z and to provide for the Ripends and 


« honors of thoſe who deſerved well of the Repu- 


v pblic y).“ 


eertis robus offendet Antonium? 8 1 eum concidiſtis. 
v. 11. 


- ad Att. xvi. 11. 


4) Edixit, ut iſlſer Sevarns 
A. d. viii Kal. Decem- 


N d. iv Kal. Dec. 


diſtulit. Il. ifi. 8. 
De Quo ille nuntio audito, 
n bee vWcaſlih, md 


— GConfulirem, qui fra 
feriteriera C. . 3 
Hicirer, pee Seid 


3 Nunc — =oee 


convenimus, ut — poſſemus 
que ſentiremus liber — 4 
I». i. 2. A. d. «ih Kad. Jan. 


[+] Qummnquam ſtatueram in 
denatum ante Kal. Jan. naa 
der. tamen cum 8 

Mm tuum propoſnum 
nefas eſſe — * non adeſſe. 


—— 


natorem eſſe; militibus ve 
toranis, qui Cacſaris pontificis 
auctoriatemque hojus ordmis de. 
fenderint atqge defendant; 4is 
liberiſque corum militiae vaca- 


IT 
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A. — _ the Vindicator, of 
—.— t ges d che Canary, wuciing 
the probability of Brutus's Lettets being written at 
the time when themſelves and Plitarch ſay they 
were, w. before Brutus left Italy 3 nor will I rake 
the advantage of his own authority, when he tella 
us, that Cicero ſent 4 copy of his ſecund Philippie # 
Brutus au4 Caſſius, who were infinitely plcafed with 
it, before they left Zafy [z]). Now the Nu. 
lippic was not finiſhed till about the 2 5% of OH 
[4], being written in reply to Autony's ſpecch in the 
Senate on the nivetcenth of September ; though It is 
fuppoſed by Cicers to be ſpoken in the fame place the 
very next day [5]. The Vindicatar indeed has 
ſince faund reaſon to change his opinjun, and eu- 
preſsly affirms, that Hrutus left Baby before the fxft 
Philippic was ſpoken e]; and building an this as 4 
certain fact gravely obſerves, that fram the arrival 
of Octavius 4% the departure of Brutus there was q 
continual exchange of letters and meſſages between 
Cicero and Brutus, of which frequens mention js made 
in the Epiſtles to Atticus dJ. This, for the amuſe- 
ment of the Enghſb reader, he exemplifies by a 
learned detail of paſſages from the Epiſtles. Buy | 
all this exchange of letters and meſſages was over be- 
fore tbe interview at Velia, the laſt «phich Cicero ever 
bad with Brutus, as the 170 of Auguſt [e]). Tal- 


tionem eſſe, etc. Phil. v. 17. — RN 
15 Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 321. (e] Mid. Pref. bit” p. 3 39 
a) Ep. ad Att. xv. 13: 41, 
Conf. xyi. 14. 85 Ib. p. 39. 
[5] Neſcis Heri 3 9 41. 


circo diem ludorum Romano- 


L 3 low 


— C—___” — 
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low the truth of his obſervation, hat Cicero left 


Brutus prepared at that time and ready to ſail with 
Bis fleet towards Greece; and ſo was Caſſius prepar- 


ed and ready to ſail above a month before [/]: but 


when he adds, bat Brutus undoubtedly. did ſail with- 
in a few days after, he muſt have doubted of this, 
would he maintain any conſiſtency with himſelf, 
who ſays with as little doubt elſewhere, hat Brutus 
and Caſſius did not leave Italy, till they at laſt clearly 
ſaw, that Antony meditated nothing but war, and 
that their affairs were growing daily more and more 
deſperate [g]. Nay, concerning Brutus in particular 
he ſays, that he continued ſtill in Italy, waiting for 


fame favourable turn of affairs at Rome, till finding 


Bis hopes. diſappointed, he was forced at laſt to re- 
treat, in order to try his fortune elſewhere [b]. 
Now on this ſame 17 of Auguſt, Brutus, who was 


as conſiſtent with himſelf as either Cicero or his Bio- 


grapher can pretend to be, told Cicero, that by his de- 
liſting from the voyage he removed the moſt crimi- 
nal imputation of his for/aking the Republic, as if 
affairs were become deſperate; and that he was then 
returning to the adminiſtration of a free Republic [i]. 


Upon ſuch intelligences as theſe Cicero dropt all 
farther thoughts of the voyage, and turned back to- 


wards Rome [k]; nor found his hopes fruſtrated 
till he nearly arrived there on the Jaſt of Auguſt. 


.[/] Cafſus cum claſſicula  perationes ; unam, —de/peratio- 
ſua venerat. Ep. ad Att. xvi. 2. mis ac relictionis Reipublicae.— 
(g] Life of Cie. v. ii. p. 321. Nec ego nunc,ut Brutus cenſebat, 
[>] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 68. iſtuc ad Remp. capeſſendam ve- 
J —Se autem laetari, quod nio. Ep. ad Att. xvi.-7. 


eftugiſſem duas maximas vitu- [4] Pref. Diff. p. 38. 


BRUT US 
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BRU Us and Caſſius were ſo like in their cir- 
qrknſlinics and reſolution not to be forced to retreat 
by any menaces of Antony [I], that they perſevered 
to ſtay in Italy, waiting ſtill to ſee whether chance 
might not produce ſomething in their favour, and 
probably ſet fail at laſt either together or within feww 
days of each other [m]. Concerning Brutus, As 
<« far,” ſays Cicero, as I can underſtand of his 
«« deſigns, he will fail lowly and touch at many 
0 places: but yet I think it is better, that he ſhould 
« fail lowly, than not fail at all [z].” In the ſame 
manner he writes to Caſſius, in a Letter which ac- 
knowledges Caffus's approbation of the firſt Pbilip- 
pic, and mentions Antony's reply to it made on the 
19h of September; © All our hopes,” ſays he, 
« are in you two, and if you are abſent from us, 
« to conſult your ſafety only, they are not even in 
* you, But if you are meditating any expedition 

&« dts of your glory, I wiſh I may find my 
«< ſafety in it; but if not, the Republic will cer- 
<« tainly recover its liberty by it [o].“ Cicero writes 
another Letter to Caſſius, in which he tells him, a- 
nens other acts of Antony's power, that the allow- 


ol Sed pulchre intelligis, non 


nos 85 impelli. Ep. 
Fam. xi. 

* [m] * vidi Veliae ce- 
dentem Italia. Caſſii claſſis 
paucis poſt diebus conſequebatur. 
Phil. x. 4. 

(] Quantum intelligo, tarde 
eſt navigaturus, confiſters in lo- 
cis pluribus: tamen arbitror 


eſſe commodius tarde navigare, 


omnino non navigare. 


bp. a ad Att. xvi. 4. 


[e] Vehementer laetor, tibi 
probari ſententiam et orationem 
meam. A. d. xiii Kal Oct. 
— quam paratus venerat |—— 7 
Spes eſt omnis in vobis, qui ſi 

idcirco abeſtis ut ſitis in tuto, 
ne — 3 quidem. Sin ali- 

u um veſtra gloria cogi- 
kt velim falvis "bis, * 2 
id minus, res tamen publica per 
vos brevi tempore jus ſuum re- 
ciperabit. Ep. Fam. xii. 2. 


L 4 


ance, 
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ance, which his Lieutenant ſhould receive from the 
Treaſury, was intercepted, and that OMavius, after 
the beginning of O ober, litigated with Aut ony bo · 
fore the people [y]; the reſult of which was, that 
they both left the a 4 in a few days, ulm on 
the with of that month, to meet the four ure - 
donian Legions at Brundifium ¶ gl, and Oavius t 
make recruits of Veterans in the Cefsreah colonies 
of Caſilinum and Calatiu {r]. Thus theſe too Lets 
ters © Caſius connect the two important quarrels 
with Antony, in the one of which Cicero was the 
party, in the other the main advocate; and in this 
interval of time there was the moſt ample mom for 
Brutus to invrigh fo bitterly againſt Cicerd for e- 
ſpouſiag O#eviss through his hatred to Antony. 
At the concluſion of that interval, and not all then, 
both Antony. and Odtauius meditated worbing but 
aud [5], and che public affairs were quite deſperate z 
people now,“ as Plutarch ſays, ** dividing into 
parties, and ſome Gding with O7cvius and the o- 
« thers wir Antony, — the forces being bartered 
for, on both ſides, for money, and bought, as at 
an auction, by the higheſt bidder; on which ac · 
1% count, Brutus in abſolute deſpair took the reſolu- 
tion to leave Traly [j. Ofavins, à little time 


[p] Cetera cujuſmodi ſint, ex deo paucis diebus nos in armis 
hoc judica, quod legato tuo vi- Ib. 

aticum eripuerunt, etc. Ep. 75 Veteranos — perduxit ad 
Fam. 3 ſuam ſenfentiam : nec mirum: 


#2 id. Ep, — xvi. 8. D 


tres legiones Macedonicae] con- 


s] Plane hoc t [Oflta- tarium Antonio ac 
2 ut le . e gera- pee Pc O Brave, ee 
tur cum Antonio. Itaque i- quautam ade amittis? Ih. 


before, 
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before, gave matter of perſonal diſguſt to Brutus, 
by intetrupting the ſhews, which he ſupplied s 
Prætotr, and was paſſionately concerned for their 
ſucceſs with the people [u]. But, what Was his 
neareſt concern, Ofavins had very carly profeſſed, 
and made ſevetal attempts to execute his reſolution 
of vindicating Ce/er's murder upon Brut and Gafins 
in particular; and it was always well underſtood 
by Atticus, and occaſionally acknowledged even by 
Girero himſelf, that any conſiderable power in Ou · 
vins muſt be abſolutely inconſiſtent with the ety 
of Brutus (x]. 

I cannot yet dliſmiſt our fruitful page of Platarch 
without obſerving farther, that whereas he remarks 
on Brutus Letter to Qreys, © Suck,” ſays he, 
« was Brutgs, or ſurh a ſpirit did he expreſs in his 
« firſt Letters [y]; the Vindicator makes him (ay, 
To this effect Brutus expreſſed himſelf in bis firſt 
Letter [z], and takes a new occaſion of tri O» 
ver Plutarch s negligence, bevauſe the Letter to 
Cicero toes rertainly later than the Letter th Atti- 
cus [Ia]. But Plutarch calls both thele Letters ru - 
tus's firſt Letters ; and I obferved, chat they were 
ſo called in oppoſition zo Brutus's Ja Lerters IB]. 
of which the reader may not be diſpleaſed with a 


| ſpetimen, hardly to be paralleled by any fentiments 
C Appian. Hil. * . . K. 


2. — apagogs a oy roger. Hat. 
erat, et maxime 3 
2 os dia 6.96.) 


ar ludis. "gent 5˙ 
Ib. p. 
eg 


of 
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of the fiitious Letters. That Brutus,” ſays 
Plutarch, did not confide ſo much in his forces 
& as in his own virtue, is plain from what he 
«« writes to Atticus, when he is juſt in the article 
* of danger, i. e. at Philippi That his affairs were 
& in a glorious circumſtance, ſince he muſt either 
* recover the liberties of Rome by victory, or keep 
& himſelf free from ſlavery by dying; and as their 
ic other affairs were in ſecurity enough (c], it was 
% not yet known whether they ſhould live or die 
« with their liberty; but for M. Antony, he was 
« ſuffering a puniſhment which his madneſs de- 
“ ſerved, who, when he had it in his power "_ be 
4 of the number of the Brutus's, the Cafſius's, and 
the Cato's, had rather choſe to make himſelf a 
ce ſupplement to Octavius; and though he ſhould 
Tx. not happen to be beaten with him now, he 


44 Theſe genuine ſentiments 
of Brutus are very different from 
what Dr. M. has collected from 
his ſuſpected Letters, which make 
Rim —5 naturally peeviſh and 

ous ; ag, eee wer HS 

hn ed by the unhappy 
5 re eee e 
counſels by events; — oft 
betrayed into acts of an effe-· 
** minate weakneſs; —ſtrangely 
- * various and inconſiſtent ; — 
xpreſling an abſurd and pee- 

70 reſentment for the ſake 
6 be his Nephews, when his 
* Brother-in-law Lepidus was 
declared an enemy; as if it 
** would not have been in his 
en to have repaired their 
rtunes, if the Republic was 

* ever reſtored; or if not, in 


* their Father's ; =aCting con- 


1 trary to the ſpirit of that old 
* Brutus, whom in his general 
conduct he pretended to imi- 
a tate; — blaming Cicero for 
*« diſpenſing honours too large- 
% 1y, yet claiming an infinite 

© ſhare of them to himſelf; — 


« declaring himſelf, an enemy 


eto all extraordinary commil- 
„ fions; when he had ſeized by 
* his private authority the 2 
* extraordinary command;“ 
which inconſiſtency of his chu 
racter (continues the Dr.) would 
tempt us to believe, that he was 
rem by the pride and 
ughtineſs of his own temper, 
rather than by any nn and 
ſettled moe: 4 Philoſophy, 
of which he 5 commonly trop 
ſo ſtrift an obſerver. 
Cic. v. il. p. 471, ech 


« would 
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« would certainly be fighting with him e're long 
« CA]. As Plutarch, who may now perhaps be 
leſs agreeable than ever to his brother Biographer, is 
ſo particular concerning the Letters of Brutus, which 
were his firſt and his laſt Letters, relative to his Ma- 
cedonian expedition; it might be expected, that he 
would not be entirely ſilent concerning theſe ſuſpett- 
ed Letters of the intermediate period, if there really 
had been any ſuch. But the Vindicator' may take 
the advantage, if he pleaſes, to the utter ruin of al- 
moſt the whole collection ſtill extant, of making 
Plutarch give the name of Bratus's firſt Letters to 
the two famous Latin Letters, which were written, 
he ſays, at that preci/e time, when Brutus, preparing 
to go from Macedonia into Alia, received the news of 
the change of their affairs at Rome; where young 
Octavius, having now driven Antony out of Italy, 
was become formidable bimſelf, laid claim to the Con- 
fulſhip, and kept about him great armies [e]. — Up- 
on the whole, | 
VI. I have ſufficiently proved, from the relation 
of Plutarch and from the matter of Brutus's Letters 
cited by him, that the 7wwo original Letters of Bru- 
tus, which Plutarch had ſeen, and with the general 
argument of which the two famous Latin Letters 
ſtill extant agree very well in the main, were 
written before Brutus left Italy. I have farther 
ſhewn, that as this plainly appears both from the ex- 
preſs declaration and context of Plutarch, in the two 
Lives of Cicero and Brutus; ſo the bold and undi- 


ſcerning charge of all the poſſible negligence, inaccura- 
J Plut. in Brut. P- 997 [c] Mid. Pref, Dif. p. 45. 
. g yy 


256 — * ti Er is 
&, and went of rygord #6 dim and order, in theſe 
two Lives, is contemptibly ſupported; and, laſtly, 
that there was a proheble orf of Brutus's Letters, 
before he leſt Itaiy. arifing from Geere*s quarrel 
with Aztony, and from Brutas's having ſubſtantial 
reaſons for ſuſpocting OFaviu,;' and for cenſuring 
Gero pager raſhneſs in making him fo 
great. 

Tue rue e tene therefore to Citero 
and Attiexs, which are ſtill extant under Brutus's 
name, were very probably forged upon the plan, 
which is given us by Platarch, of Brutuss original 
Letters to theſe two perſons ; the Sophiſt, beſides a 
want of eractneſs in other particulars, making his 
own Letters to be written by Brutus from Macedo- 
nia, when the original ones were written in- 1taly, 
and many manths before. We ſhall meet with 
more inſtances of the like Sophiſtic overſight or con- 
trtvance, if we proceed to examine the Biſtorical 
character of the Letters themſelves, Brutus begins 
the Letter to Attrens; © You write me word,“ 
ſays he, ** that Cicero wonders, why I never rake 
any notice of his acts [F].“ Theſe as of Cice- 
ro, which Brutus ftudionfly avoided to take any no- 
tice of; by which it is clearly implied, that there was 
Something in them that diſpleaſed bin; were, accord- 
ing to the Tranſlator, his exerfing all bis pans and 
authority at Rome, to ſupport the tottering Repu- 
due, and making it bis particular care, to Arengiben 
* hands of Brutus and Caſſius [8]: Now a5 it is im- 


[7] Scribis mihi, mirari Ci- Brut. i. 17. 


ceronem, quad nihil figuificem (g] A114 r to Brap. 
unquam de ſuis actis. Ep. p. 102. not. 


poſſible 


\ 
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poſiible, that either the ira ot the ſudettrd Cicero 
ſhould entertain the thought, that theſe acta wert 
charly difpirahng to Brutat, and the ſuſpeBed Bru- 
aus tnottovet did in fact n tale notice of and 
highly commend them before this time; which his 
correſpondent Cieere very well knew [b]: ſo it & 
probable, that the Sophiſt, at his leiſure, finding 
that Cirero often wondered at his Friends, and parti- 
cularly Brabus, fot their fudionfly avoiding to take a 
ny mtice of the ad of his Conſulfhip ij; was inno- 
cently induced to retouch the fame ſubject, not eon- 
ſidering that Cireyo*s Conſulſhip had been now over 
for near twenty years. He himſelf tells us by and 
by, what as he was ſpeaking of, and may well be 
thought to have earn e thn Lion 
in his mind, when he could make Cirero k 
conſtantly in his mouth to this very day. — 
fays Brutus, < if we are not boaſting mo- 
ment of the Tae of March, as be is of his Nene: 
* of Drrember; ſhalf Qrero therefore have a better 
< right to cenſure our moſt laudable act, than Be- 


[51 Te video delectati Phi- 
ippicis noſris. Rp. Qs, ad 
Nut. 41.4. Legi oretohes dus 
cuas, Guazum altera Kal. Jan. u- 
ius 664 r 
habita eſt abs te conn 
um. Nunc fcilixet hoc 


pay Orr {avs Colineatur. 
—— Brut. 5 


W 4.6. _ writes 
in answer to Cicmms Letter, 
which informed him of his hav- 


1 


pecdas, dum ess laudem. Ne- ap 
aim an ingenii tui mi,õLHm 


frrogthened the hands of 
— parents 0 ye 
ed for their joint 
; bg * 


n, . ö 
i 1. 5. Hie autem LRrutueꝗ & 


—— multum mihi - 
tat, (ripfarit, n 
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« ſtia and Clodius had eee 
« ſulſhip [T]. 
Aal, Brutus, we ſee, charges Cicero with his 
cenſuring the moſt laudable act of killing Ceſar ; and 
to ſhew us, how he is put to it for matter of com- 
plaint, „I am at a loſs,” ſays he, what to 
+ write, except this one thing CI], that the ambi- 
< tion and licentiouſneſs of the boy have been ra- 
ther inflamed than repreſſed by Cicero, and that 
<< he carries his partiality for him ſo far, as not to 
« Tannin from ſuch reproaches as doubly return 
upon himſelf; ſince he has killed more than one, 
« and muſt confeſs himſelf to be an aſſaſſin, before 
t he can object to Caſca what he does object to 
« him, and treat Caſca as Beſtia once treated Cice- 
* ro [m}.” Here I obſerved, firſt, that the true 
Brutus, in a Letter to the ſame Atticus, did not im- 
pute to Cicero the act of killing more than one, i. e. 
the accomplices of the Catilinarian conſpiracy; and 


8 Cicero was very angry with Brutus for depriving 


cautiorem ac moderatiorem 


© [#] An quia non omnibus 
— deſiderat. Ep. 


horis jactamus Idus Martias, ſi- 


militer atque ille Nonas Decem- 
bres ſuas in ore habet, eo meliore 
conditione Cicero pulcherrimum 
factum vituperabit, quam Beſtia 
et Clodius reprehendere illius 
Conſulatum foliti ſunt? Ep. 
Brut. i. 17. 

[1] This one thing the ſame 

Brutus objected to Cicero ſome 
time before, when he was giv- 
| ing an ample approbation of the 
reſt of Cicero's acts. Alia o- 
'mmia fic abunde adſunt, ut cum 
quolibet antiquorum comparari 
Ou tuae  virtutes. Unzum hoc 


Brut. 1. 


[mm] Neſcio quid ſcribam ti- 
bi, niſi aum; pueri et cupidi- 
tatem et licentiam potius eſſe 
irritatam quam repreſſam a Ci- 
cerone ; tantumque eum tri- 
buere huic indulgentiae, ut ſe 
maledictis non abſtineat, iis 


quidem quae in ipſum duplici- 


ter recidunt, quod et plures oc- 
cidit uno, ſeque prius oportet fa- 
teatur ficarium, quam objiciat 
Caſcae quod objicit, et imitatur 
in Caſa ann. Ib. Ep. 5 


him 
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him of that honour, and for not allowing him the 
inferior office of even making the diſcovery, but only 
of giving information of it to the Senate Inl. But, 
ſecondly, I again aſſert it to be abſolutely impoſſible, 
that the true Brutus ſhould ever accuſe Cicero of 
cen ſuring the att of killing Cæſar, and of reproaching 
Caſca for it as an aſſaſſin. The V indicator ſays no- 
thing directly to this main difficulty of all, but refers 
us partly to his Life of Cicero, partly to his notes [6]; 
in both which places he declares, that Cicero ſhould 
ever call Caſca a murderer, to be. a thing impoſſible 
and inconſiſtent with every word that Cicero had 
been ſaying, and every act that he had been doing from 
the time of Cæſar's death; and, in relation particu- 
larly to Caſca, he ſays, that Cicero refuſed to enter 
into any meaſures with Octavius, but upon the expreſs 
condition of. his ſuffering Caſca to take quiet poſſeſ- 
fron of the Tribunate p]. Cicero moreover had a 
perſonal friendſhip for Caſca, and publickly ap- 
plauded the part he acted in killing Cæſar, as in- 
fluenced by his love of the Republic [(]. 
Tuvs far then we are agreed. Let us hear 
what account is given of Brutus's charging Cicero 
en 4 a thing which is ſo CEN impoſſible. 


"ful No ama. Bis (rot 


laudat, quod retulerim, non 
quod patefecerim, quod cohor- 
tatus ſim, quod denique ante, 
quam conſulerem, iþ/e judicave- 
rim. Ep. ad Att. xii. 21. 
Whereas Clodius himſelf allow- 
ed Cicero the honour of making 
the diſcovery. Metantum com- 
periſſe omnia criminabatur. Ib. 
i. 14. 


12 Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 47. 


0) Life of Cic. v. ii. 1 
not. J. and Ep. of Cic. to Brut. 
p. 103. not. 3. 

[9] Certiſſimum eſſe video 
diſcrimen Caſcae noſtri tribuna- 
tum. Ep. ad Att. xvi. 15. 
Quid— Caſcas dicam, an Aba- 
las? Et hos auctoritate mea cen-. 
ſes excitatos potius quam cari- 
tate Reipublicae? Phil. ii. r1. 
. Fide Phil. xi. 15. 


14 


Brutus, 
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Brutus, it is ſaid, who 1045s now in Macedonia, had 
either lien miiuformed, gr wa charging Cicero with 
ſame conſequential meaning of his words, which was 
neu intended by him rl. But here the Vindicator 
did not conſider, that the true Brutus was as able as 
either of us to judge, that for Cicero to cenſure the 
act of killing Cæſar, and to call Caſca a murderer, 
was 2 thing impoſſible. For can it be imagined, 
wu Brutus was leſs informed of every word that Ci- 
cero bag been ſaying, and of very ati that be had 
bren doing from the time of Cavlar's death? Brutus, 
while he continued in /tafy, was almoſt an eye-wit-. 
neſs of the whole tenor of Acer s actions, and, 2. 
Sides 4 conſtant intercourſe of Letters, they had many 
pur ſonal toxferences from the time of Cæſar's death 
o cheit dal interview at Velia (5): and though he 
WAs u in Macedonia, yet, if the ſuſbected Letters 
are true, Cicero had expreſſed himſelf to him there 
in the ſtrongeſt tenns; that the act of killing 
Luar was a memorable and almoſt heavenly act; 
„ ſuch as mult ſilence all objections againſt him, 
ſinqę no commendation could be adequate to the 
merit of it {#].** Brutus is moreover intimat- 
Ain che fame Letters to have fren the firſt Phi. 
* [4], in which Cicero publickly calls it the 
Feateſt and moſt laudable, an excellent and di- 
«* vine act, which might be done not 3 
4. impuaity, bur the greateſt glory, and which 


J Mid. Life of Cie, v. ii. p. lit omnes reprehenſiqnes ; quip- 
* 1. Ep. of Cie. p. 103. pe quae ne laude 855 


idonea affici poſſit 
Ideen f 0 n 5 
es enim 1 
Þ] Revenim 312 goſh me | _ 


* 
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had in fact acquired to the authors of it ſo muck 
« glory as tla heavens could hardly contain [Lx]. 
Nay, Brutus declares an ample approbation of ek 
tenth Philippic [y], in which Cicero mentions ** M. 
* Brutus's divine and immortal ptaiſes,” with re- 
gard to the very act of killing Cæſar, which, 
« though it had not yet received the ſanction of pu- 
& blic authority, was retained in the moſt grateful 
« memory of every private citizen [z}.” ] affirm 
then, that Brutus could not, conſiſtently with the 
repreſentation of theſe Letters, believe any report, 
however direct and expre/ſ5, of Cicero's cenſuring the 
act of killing Cæſar, and of his calling Caſca a 
murderer ; much leſs was he capable of charging 
Cicero with ſome conſequential meaning of bis Os 
which was never intended by him. 

THE words, with the conſequential meaning of 
which Brutus might be charging Cicero, are ſug- © 
geited to be perhaps Cicero's adviſing Caſca to ma- 
nage Octavius, in that heighth of his power, wth 
more temper and moderation; leſt he ſhould be pro- 
voked to conſider him as an aſſaſſin [a]. But here a- 
gain the Vindicator did not conſider, that Atticus's 
Letter, to which Brutus anſwers, was written before 
Antony*s union with Lepidus [5], and did intimate 


[x] Erectus ¶ Brutus] maxi- 
mi ac pulcherrimi facti ſui con- 
ſcienta— Phil. I. 4. — Quod 
cum ipſum faftum per ſe prae- 
clarum eſt atque divinum, tum 
expoſitum ad imitandum, prae- 
ſertim cum illi cam gloriam 
conſecutt fint, quae vi coelo 
capi poſſe wideatur. Phil. ii. 
44. vide et 13. 


DO Ep. Brut. ii. 5. 


* 


Fe, 


[z] Ac de hac quidem divi- 
na atque immortali laude M. 
Bruti ſilebo, quae gratiſſima me- 
moria omnium civium incluſa 
nondum publica auctoritate te- 
ſtata eſt. Phil. x. 3. 

[a] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 487. 
5 Ep. of Cic. p. 103. not. 


"(8 Ep. of Cic. p. 107. not. 
N the 
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the uncertainty of OZavius's affairs with regard to 
Antony, whom Octavius is likewiſe ſuppoſed to be 
purſuing in his flight [cl. At this time OZavias 
was not arrived at ſuch an heighth of his power as 
might require all that cautious management of him, 
left he ſhould be provoked to conſider Caſca as an aſſaſ- 
in; nor did the /uſpefted Cicero imagine thus carly, 
that Ofavins was capable of entertaining any 
thought of that kind; ſince, even after Antony*s 
union with Lepidus, he can tell us, that Ofavius 
had to that very time maintained his excellent diſpofi- 
tion and admirable conſtancy [d]. 

In a word, the Vindicator has nothing left but 
the unhappy alternative of giving up either the cha- 
racter of Cicero, or the genuineneſs of Brutus's Let- 
ter to Atticus. If we can judge it a thing impoſſible, 
that Cicero ſhould ever call Caſca a murgerer ; 
Brutus, who perfectly knew every thing that Cice- 
ro had been ſaying and doing from the time of Cæſar's 
death, muſt be full proof againſt every impreſſion 
to Cicero's diſadvantage, and therefore could not 

| poſſibly charge him with it. But if the Letter is 
genuine, the probability clearly lies on the ſide, that 
the charge is true. For as the fact muſt be looked 
upon as very paſſible by the true Brutus, who was 
better informed of Cicero's real principles and gene- 
ral conduct, than we can pretend to be at this di- 
ſtance of time; eſpecially i wwe refleft on the miſe- 

rable waſte, that has been made in Cicero's original 
Letters [e]: ſo the authority of ſo great a name is 

[c] Quid enim noſtra, victum lis adhuc gubernatum, praecla- 
eſſe Antonium, / victu⸗ oft, — ra 3 indole, 3 
tametſi tuae literae dulia etiam conſtantia— Ep. ad Brut. i. 10. 
44 l Gael Ep. Brut. i 12. le] Mid. Ep. of Cic. . 


Caeſarem meis conſi - not, 3. 
a 
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a ſatisfactory evidence of its being real. — The ap- 
pearances however are much ſtronger: in favour of 
Ciceros character, than 5 the fuſpeeted Letters ; ad 
therefore, . 
VIII. As we admit not rof the information 8 
by Brutus againſt Cicero, becauſe of the utter incre- 
dibility of the thing objected to him; ſo, upon the 
ſame account, we ought not to admit, that the true 
Brutus could object it upon the miſinformation of any 
direct report, much leſs upon any conſequential 
meaning of Cicero's words, which words, it is farther 
certain, Cicero could never ſpeak. We muſt there- 
fore refer the Letter to ſome Sophiſtic Brutus, till 
the anecdotes are produced, bat were'the maſt likely 
lo explain this charge upon Cicero, and which, in all 
probability, had actually explained it W ]. 
ANOTHER hiſtorical fact, referred to in the 
Letter, is, that ** Cicero had decreed an Ouatian 
- * to Ofavius, which Cicero likewiſe, in a Eetter 
& to Brutus, aſſerts to be one of his moſt prudent 
« acts; but profeſſes himfelf unwilling to explain 
te the motives of it [g].“ The Vindicator howe- 
ver undertakes to explain them; telling us, that 
Cicero's view in it ſeems to haue been this, that 
whenever Octavius ſhould take the benefit of the Oua- 
tion, his command would ceaſe' of © courſe by bis en- 
trance into the city, and his army conſequently might 
be transferred to another General [h]. He kindly 


Ep. of Cic. p. 103. not. 3. verim. Ego attem—yihil mihi 
Immo triumphus et videor hoc bello ſenſiſſe pruden- 
ium decernitur. Ep. Brut. tius. Cur autem ita ſit Aperign- 

1. 17. Sufſpicor illud minus dum non eſt. Ep. ad Brut. i951 6. 

tibi probari, 8 8 LI Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 162, 

introire Cacſari liceret, decre- not. * FEES” 

M 2 ; © Proceeds 


ad 17 * o & b- 
. 1 8 ode. AR = ee ot r r * _ 
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ds to tell us, that though this bad ever been 
the praftice of the Republic, yet in times of ſuch con- 
fuſion, neither law nor cuſtom were regarded; 
and conſequently Cicero's view does not ſeem to have 
been to take the advantage of a /aw or cuſtom, which 
was not in pratice or would not be regarded. And 
as there was not the kaſt occaſion for Cicers's con- 
cealing this view from Brutus, ſo the true Cicero 
had already taken another public method of lat and 
cuſtom to make OfFavius's command ceaſe of conr fe, 
and to transfer his army to another General, without 
the expedient of decreeing an Ovation to him. For 
Cicero and the Senate had, without the leaſt cere- 
mony, committed the proſecution of the war againſt 
Antony to D. Brutus only, and transferred to him 
the command of O#avius's two Legions [i]. This 
inſtance of Cicero's and the Senate's diſpoſition to- 
wards OZavius, in the interval between the victory 
of Modena and the union of Lepidus with Antony, is 
a confutation of the general argument of Brutas's 
Letter to Atticus [K], and almoſt a demonſtration 
of the falſity of this fact, ©* that Cicero decreed to 
« Ofavius any Ovation at all.” It is likewiſe 
notorious, that a triumph was decreed to D. Bru- 
tus for the victory of Modena, in obtaining which 
he had not the leaſt ſhare Tur and as 1t is impro- 
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i] Cum putarem 8 
et Martiam legiones mecum fu- 
turas, ut Druſo Paulloque pla- 
cuerat, vobis aſſentientibus, — 
Ep. Fam. xi. 19. Appian. De 
bell. civ. p. 574- 

i Merces Antonii oppreſſi 
poſcitur in Antonii locum ſuc- 
ceſſio. Illi [Octavio] pro- 


pter 6 omnia jam 
ultroque deferenda putat [ Cice- 
ro], Eo tendit,—ut fit illi O- 
Qavius propitius — ViRus eſt 
Antonius] ut alii Octavio] va-, 
caret quod ille obtinuit. Ep. 

Brut. i. 17 
U Vidus—ab Hirtio et Cae- 
are Antonius, — Adverſus C. 
bable 
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bable, that a Triumph ſhould be decreed to one 
General and only an Ovation to the other, for the 
very ſame action; fo Oct᷑avius did not receive from 
the Senate even the ordinary reſpects due to his qua- 
lity and command, after the victory of Modena was 
complete (ml. The Vindicator allows, that there 
is no account, in any part of Cicero's writings, but 
the /uſpeFed Letters, of the homonrs which he decreed 
after the death of the ts Confuls In]; and it is cer- 
tain, that Ofavius, when he did enter into the city, 
never ook the benefit of this Ovation : the only two 
Ovations, which he ever did take the benefit of, 
being the one after the battle of Philippi, the other 
on occaſion of the victory obtained over S. Pompey 
in the Sicilian war [0]. | 5 
Tu laſt inſtance, in which Bratus's Letter to 
Atticus- contradicts true hiſtory, is, that Brutus 
had been adviſed with concerning a propoſal of 
« marriage, which was offered to Atticus's daugh- 
© ter; whereas Attica, his only daughter, was 
little more than ſeven years old at this time, be- 
„ing born when Cicero was Proconſul of Cilicia; 
* whence he congratulated Atticus by Letter upon 
that birth [p].” The Vindicator could once 
Caeſarem —parum Sena - berentur, ee ec, milites 
tus fuit, qui D- 5,47% obfidione adloqui. Paterc. ib. A, 5 
Mutinenſi a Caeſare Jiberato, ho- 125 Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 162. 
nore triumphi decreto, Cacſaris not. 21. 
militumque ejus . mentionem non ſe] Bis ovans triumphavi. 
ſatis gratam habuit. Liv. Epit. Monum. Ancyr. apud Chiſbull 
lib.119. D. Bruto, quod aliens Antiq. Aſiat. p.172. Bis ovans 
beneficio viveret, decretus tri- ingreſſus eſt urbem, poſt Philip- 
umphus. Paterc. I. 2. c. 62. ron et rurſus poſt Siculum bel- 
(] Caeſaris adeo nulla ha- Jum. Suet in Aug. c. 22. 
bita mentio, ut legati, qui ad {p] Vellem mihi ſeripſiſſes, 
exercitum ejus miſſi erant, ju- * conditionss eſſent Attiene 
0 3 


clearly 
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_ diſcover, in Cicero's Letter to Atricus both a. 
bitth,. and a congratulation upon it [2]; yet now he 
cannot ſee the leaft titile f either, or the leaſt proba- 
bility. that the words can admit any ſuch interpreta- 
ion [x]. But whether the words can admit that in- 
terpretation or not, they expreſsly declare, that Ci. 
cero at the time af writing them had never ſeen At- 
rica 3 whence the concluſion is pretty certain, that 
the was born only a feu months before; and. we 
map farther obſerve, that in his j journey to Cilicia 
ns ſends tis. compliments to Atticus's wife Pilia, 
whom he never remembers after this time 8 | 
the ſpecial mention of her daughter Attica [5]. _ 
theſe direct proofs nothing is oppoſed but an ” 
liance of ſuppoſitions, which are every one confuted 
by the very /ilence of the Letters to Atticus; 
« that the daughter was now. probably four years 
hs 1 t is elſewhere confeſſed, that ſhe could not 
e more [t]) ;— had been nur ſed all that while 
if * jn the country ;=— for the greater care of her 
| * health; at a diſtance from Rome; ;—whither ſhe 


- noſtrae. Potuiſſem * cd = ga to diſcover the ſame 
de meo ſenſu perſcribere. fondneſs; which gave Cice- 
Brut. i i. 17. Filiolam 5 4. * ro octaſon to repay his rail - 
| bi jam Romae jucundam eſſe ** lery. with great politeneſs. - 
1 gaudebd, eamque, quam nun- I rejoxe, ſays he, to per- 
| uam vidi, tamen et amo et ama- -** ceive that you take ſo much + 
| Bilem eſſe certo ſcio. Ep. ad * delight in your little girl. 1 
| Att. v. 19. love her already myſelf, and 
= — ofen re- **-know' her to be amiable, 
ll | i provedCitero for an exceſs * though I have newer cen 
1 of love” to his davghter Tul. ber: Life of Cic. v. ii. p.301. - 
1 Jia [or rather avs Io reprove - 1 Mid. Pref. Dil. p. 48. 
r an exceſs of grizf on s] ee 11. vi. 1, 
occaſion df her death] yet 2, 3, 4, I; 
4 he 15 ps got 1 la. , (7) 72 Bp, of C. p. 109i 
Ws zica of his own, than he be- not. 21. 
« bad 
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« bad been lately brought for the firſt time. — 
This, it is affirmed, was the caſe, which gave ac- 
cafion to. Cicero's little compliment; or, otherwiſe, 
why ſhould her being at Rome be taken notice of fu} ? 
T anſwer, that her being at Rome is not taken no- 
tice of. For, if I may venture to tranflate Gicero's 
compliment, after a ſecond attempt of the Tranfla- 
tor profeſſed, the ſenſe of it is; I rejoice, that 
your little daughter gives you ſo much pleaſure, 
„% now you are ſtill at Rome.” Cicero is here an- 
ſwering Atticus's Letter juſt now received, which 
acquainted him, that Atticus was continuing ſtill 
at Rome, but ſetting out for Epirus, where Cicero 
imagines him to be arrived by this time [x]. The 
character of this haſty poſtſcript, for it is nothing 
elſe, plainly ſhews, that Cicero is very warm and 
copious in his compliment; ſince he does not only 
acknowledge the joyful news of Atticus's Atele 
daughter, but declare, that he loved her alrea- 
dy, though he had never ſeen her; and knew 
6 for certain, that ſhe was lovely.“ I cannot indeed 
but admire a peculiarity of the Vindicator's taſte, 
who, when a profeſſed conſolation is written upon 
the death of a beloved wife, can contend, that tbe 
leſs which is ſaid muſt needs be the better [y]; but 
when the news of the birth of a daughter is to be 
acknowledged occaſionally, and amidſt a variety of 
other concerns, and in a poſtſcript, then it is not 


J Mid. Pref. Dif. p. 48, 9. quin——jam in Epirum profe- 
2 Obſignaram jam epiſto- Qus ſts, etc. Filiolam tuam 
lam. cum fubito Appii ta- tibi jam Ronas jucundam eſſe 
bellarius— mihi tuas literas red- gaudeo. Ep ad Att v. 19. 
didit; ex quibus non dubito, (Y] Pref. Dif, p. 101. 


M 4 | credible, 
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credible, that Cicero, who was at the wedding too, 
foould pay ſo cold a compliment [ z]. 

I muſt not however difſemble, - that he 3 
bly confirms the ſuppoſition of Attica's being four 
years old at this time by another Letter, written 
from the ſame province of Cilicia; in which Cicero 
ſays, Your little daughter is very obliging, in 
giving you fo ſtrict a charge to pay her compli- 
ments to me;“ which cannot, he pretends,” be 
anderſtood of a child, who was but five months old 
{4]. - Now, inſtead of diſputing the merit of this 
concluſion, which may be better judged of by a- 
thers, I will oppoſe to it another Letter, which 
Cicero writes to Atticus, only a few months before 
the ſuſpected Brutus had provided a match for At- 
tica. Give a kiſs,” ſays Cicero, on my ac- 
count, to Attica, ſince the is ſuch a merry little 
% creature, Which is one of the beſt ſigns in chil- 
« dren [5].” This, I think, may be ſufficient to 
revindicate our old poſſeſſion of the birth and con- 
gratulation upon it; or, at leaſt, to prove, that At- 
tica was not born before Cicero was Proconſul of 
Cilicia; till the Vindicator is at lciſure to produce 
his more teſtimonies, to a better purpoſe, and from the 
ſame Letters [e]. 

In the next place, he ſhews a diſpoſition to 
cad at * my interpreting, with Manutius, the 
„ hint, which Brutus drops concerning certain con- 
« ditions offered to Atticus's daughter, of the con- 


[z] Mid. Pref. Dill. p. 48. optimum in pueris eſt, hilarula 
La] Ib. p. 49. Ep. ad Att. eſt, meis verbis ſuavium des. 
vi. 1. Ep. ad Att. xvi. 11. 


[5] Atticae, quoniam, quod [e] Pref. Dif. p. 49. 
ditions 
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editions of a marriage; and by an habit of an- 
glicixing Cicero's Latin, is willing to interpret it 
of the conditions of he knows not what [d]. But 
would not any man of affairs interpret the propoſal 
of a contra# or ſettlement for a daughter, of a mar- 
riage- contract or ſettlement ? _ Beſides, the word 
conditio or conditiones was by cuſtom and the uſe of 
law ſpecially and in its propriety attributed to the 
terms of a marriage-propoſal or contract [e]). Laſt- 
ly, the word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe by Nepos, 
where he tells us, that the marriage of this very 
Attica with Agrippa was brought about by the me- 
diation of M. Antony, the Triumvir. This moſt 
probably happened ſome time after the beginning 
of his ſecond Triumvirate, when a reconciliation had 
been made between Auguſtus and Antony, and Agrip- 
pa was arrived at the heighth of his military glory, 
and become the firſt Miniſter and. favourite of Au- 


Wn, 


4] Mid. Pref. Diff. p. 47. 
«« I wiſh you had ſent me word 
what are the conditions offer- 
ed to our Attica.” Ep. of 
Cic. p. 103. 
_ [2] Filiam ejus—ejeciſti alia 
. conditione quaeſita. Phil. ii. 
38. Conditio proprie dicebatur 
matrimonĩum, a tabulis nuptia- 
libus, in quibus conveniebant de 
futuro conjugio parentes aut ne- 
ceſſarii ſponſi ſponſaeve. Graev. 
in loc. ubi plura. In ſponſa- 
libus conſtituendis—plerumque 
conditiones i tis i 
expediuntur. Ulpian, Dig. 1. 
23. tit, 1. I. 18. 3 


[/] —Efecit, ut M. Vipſa- 
nius e propter 
Juam gratiam et Caeſaris poten- 
tiam alla, conditionis nor ha- 
beret poteſtatem, potiflimum ejus 
diligeret 3 praeopta 
retque equitis R. filiam genero- 
ſarum =»ptizs ; atque harum nu- 
ptiarum conciliator fuit M. 
Antonius, Triumvir Reip. con- 
ſtituendae. Nep. vit. Att. = 


= lacs, 
tulit. Tacit, Annal. I. 1. c. 3. 


Bur 
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Bor the Vindicator muſt needs diſplay his ſkill 
in the law as well as the language of the Civilians, 
and, to bear up a ſinking hypotheſis, contend, 
that if this hint relates to any propoſal of marriage, 
it could mean nothing more, than that ſome party bad 
been offered, in order to take effelt when Attica 
ſhould be thought ripe for the married ſtate [g]. It 
certainly does mean more, that Atticus had conſult- 
ed Brutus, whether he ſhould accept the party that 
was offered ; and it will be found difficult to prove, 
that a contract of marriage either could, in the courſe 
of law, or would be made by Atticus, when it was 
not poſſible for it to take effect, till after an interval 
of more than four years [h]. In the courſe of law, 
the interval between the eſpouſals and the marriage 
might be of one or more years, upon the allegation 
of juſt and emergent cauſes, of the fickneſs of the 
parties, the death of their parents, the commiſſion 
of a capital crime, or a journey into foreign parts 
undertaken upon neceſſary occaſions. [z]. But let 
the Vindicator prove, that Atticus, no leſs the pi- 
cture of antient diſcipline and ſimplicity in his life, 
than a curious obſerver of antiquities in his ſtudies, 
would deliberately promote an eſpouſal of his daugh- 
ter, in order to take effect after fo long an interval; 
when ſuch licentiouſneſs was introduced-many years 
after, that the privileges of Auguſtus's law for the 
encouragement of marriage might be obtained by 
premature eſpouſals; and put that Emperor to the 
expence of a new law for reducing the interval 


[gs] Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 109. 25 et Pomp. tit. 2. I. 4. Dion. 
not. 21. iſt. Rom. p. 532 
DL Ulp. Dig. I. 23. tit. 1. 1. [.] Caius, Dig. ib. tit. 1.1. 17. 


between 
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between eſpouſals and marriage to the ſpace of two - 
years CK]. I muſt then till infiſt, againſt the unit» 
ed forces of the. numerous re amd exce 


ptions alledged to the contrary, - 
IX. Thar Attica was born when cn Was 


Proconſul of Cilicia; that Brutus's Letter ſuppoſes 


Atticus to have conſulted him about his accepting a 
propofal of marriage for her, to take effect a little, - 
time after; and that therefore Brutus is out in his 
chronology, becauſe he thinks her marriageablt 
when ſhe was little more than /evex- years-old. + 
I paſs on to Brutus's other famous Letter, the 
Letter to Cicero; in which becauſe I obſerved no- 
thing contrary to true Biſtory, there being hardly 
any thing hiftorical in it; the Vindicator in triumph 
ſays, that /ince I can neither find, nor invent an ob- 
jection iq it, we muſt neceſſarily claim it as genuine, 
whatever may become of the reſt [I]. But he forgets 
the declaration which he made at ſetting out, bat 
' if I can prove any one of the Letters to be forged, he 
ſhall make very little difficulty to give up the reſt {m}. - 
He forgets too, that I found objections of another 
kind to this very Letter, and particularly attempt- 
ed to prove, that ſome: Sophiſt, happening to 
« read the true ſentiments of Brutus in Plutarch, 
ce took the hint to forge it upon that plan. Let 
us now ſee, whether objections againſt it may not 
be found, partly from its want of hiſtory, partly 
from that little matter of hiſtory which it *. | 


I Cumque- etiam 2 Aug. c. 4. A bred dre N 
ritate ſponſarum vim 04% — Dion. Hift. Rom. * 
eludi ſentiret, tem pus ſpo 1] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 50. 
habendi coarctavit. Suet. in m] Ib. p. 12. 


In 
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- Ix the firſt place, Brutus betrays, in the very 

beginning of his long Letter, a conſciouſneſs of its 
hiſtorical. poverty; and tells Cicero with a ſcrupu- 
Jous diligence, ** that he is anſwering only a litile 
« {crip or part of his Letter to Oavius, which was 
«* tranſmitted to him by Atticus [u].“ Here I 


aſk, if Cicero's Letter to Otavius was written in 
| ffrong and pathetic terms to diſſuade him from the 


meaſures, which he ſeemed to be entering into, to op- 
preſs the Republic, and to revenge bis Uncle's death 
leo]; why Atticus, who ſo highly approved it, and 
doubted not, but that Brutus would be pleaſed with it 
ſoo, did not ſend Brutus a copy of the whole Let. 
ter, but a part of it, which gave occaſion to the pre- 
fent expoſtulation from him? It muſt neceſſarily be 
ſaid, either that there were ſome things in the Let- 


ter which Atticus did not approve, and doubted 


whether Brutus would be pleaſed with them ; or, if 
we will fave (icero's character at all events, that the 
ſending. a part of the Letter was rather the fiction 
of a Sophiſt than the reſult of the genuine acts and 
affairs of real life. Is it conſiſtent with the known 
intimacy of theſe three great men, to conceal from 
one another parts of their Letters, which were 
written upon the moſt public and intereſting occa- 
ſions ? Or would not Brutus's ſuſpicious and que- 


rulous temper be apt to take the alarm, in a caſe e- 


ſpecially where his own ſafety was immediately con- 
cerned? Nay, can the Vindicator reconcile this 

[z] Particulam literarum tu- ad Octavium —Ep. Brut. i. 
arum, quas miſiſti Octavio, legi, 16. 


miſſam ab Attico mihi.—Ea- ſe] Mid. * of Cie. p. 1803 
dem illa pars * ge not. 1. | 


inſtance 


F , ,. . 
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inſtance of reſerve with the Gaſſical fimplicity and 
practice of theſe times in general? or can he match 
it, by the help of all the ſtudy, which he would ap- 
pear to have made, of Cicero's genuine Epiſtles ? 
In the next place, the part of the Letter, which 
Atticus had ſent to Brutus, and which gave occaſion. 
to the preſent expoſtulation from bim, was Cicero's 
e ſupplication to Ofavius, that he would allow 
<«« thoſe citizens to live in ſafety, who had the good 
e wiſhes of all honeſt men and of the people of 
* Rome [p].“ Upon this plan Brutus's whole 
Letter is formed; nor is there hardly a ſingle ſenti- 
ment in it, which is not directed to this one point. 
Here again I aſk, in what period of time ſuch a 
plan of affairs could poſſibly take place, conſiſtently” 
with the expreſs declarations of the Letter itſelf? 
The Vindicator, as if he was aware of the difficulty, 
has marked out, in different parts of his work, two 
preciſe times, when Brutus firſt conceived his appre- 
henſions of Octavius's power, and began conſequently 
to expoſtulate with Cicero, by whoſe help he had 
been advanced to it, One of theſe preciſe times is, 
when he received the news of the change of their af- 
fairs at Rome, where young Octavius was become 
formidable, laid claim to the Conſulſhip, and kept about 
bim great armies, which" the city did not want [g]. 
This time I acknowledge to be preciſely adapted to 
the matter of Cicero's ſupplication, Oftavius having 
become ſufficiently formidable, when he laid claim 


] Tam ſuppliciter ac de- Retur, © ut eos cives, de qui- 
miſſe —— commendas noſtram bus viri boni populuſque Ro- 
ſalutem illi. Verba tua re- manus bene exillimet, ſalyos 

ce. Unum ais eſſe, *© yelit.” Ep. Brut. i. 16. 
quod ab eo poſtuletur et expe - [g} Mid. Pref. D. ff. p. 45. 
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Is the Conſulſbip, the firlt meaſures of which were to 
aoppreſ the Republic, and to revenge his Uncle's 


death [r]. Cicero however was at the ſame time ve- 


fy- ill qualified to be a * for others, ſince 


there was greater need of his ſupplicating for. bim- 


elf to OFavins, whoſe complaints were. perſonally 


directed againſt (Cicero [5]. But the Vindicator, 
when he comments upon Brutus's Letter, finds an- 
other preciſe time for Cicero's ſupplication, namely, 
ſoon after the victory of Modena [z] ; and the Letter 
itſelf plainly ſuppoſes, that O#avius was ſtill car- 
rying an the war againſt Antony, who was flying 
with his ſhattered forces from Modena [u]; and 

that Axtony, on the other hand, was greaded by G- 
cero, only becauſe he was alive and continued in 
arms [x]. The Letter likewiſe, though it intimates 


cundctatione 


; [5] Hoc eſt illud . tempus, 
guo Cicero, inſito amore Pom- 


m partium, Caeſarem 


udandum et ſfollendum cenſe- 


bat; cum aliud diceret, alind in- 
telligi vellet. Paterc, I. 2. c. 62. 


Ut cognovit, Antonium poſt 


ſugam a M. Lepido receptum, 
— czuſam optimatium fine 
deſeruit, ad prae- 
textum mutatae voluntatis di- 


& factaque quorundam calu- 


mniatus ;; quaſi—alii ornandum 
tollendumgue jactaſſent. Suet. 
in Aug. C. 12. Conf. Plut. in. 


Ant. p. 923. Dr. Mid. thinks 


it incredible, that a man of Ci- 


cero's prudence could ever ſay 


the uord mentioned by Pater- 


culus and Suetonius, *©* If he 


\ 


*: had harboured,” Lays be, fr. Ib. 


f | {7 Appian. De bell. civ. p. ſuch a thought, or had been 


** tempted on any occaſion to 
* throw out. ſuch a hint, we 

« might have expected to find 
% it in his Letters to Brutus ; 
« yeton the contrary he ſpeaks 
* always of Octaviu in terms 
95 high y advantageous, even 
where he was likely to give 
«« diſguſt by it.” Life of Cic. 


v. ii. p. 460 


L Mid. Ep. of Cie. p. 180. 


not. 1. Fine 
[u] Si Octavius ullis dignus 
ſit honoribus, quia cum Anto- 


nis bellum gerat; iis, qui illud 


malum exciderint, cujus ifas 
* ſunt, etc. Ep. Brut. 
i. 165. 

[x] At vide, quanto diligen- 
tius homines metuant, ——quia 
Antonius wivet atque in armis 
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2 ſuſpicion, that the name of Cx/ar might be 
prompting OFavius to revenge bis Uncle's death ; 
yet expreſsly acknowledges, that he had yet done 
nothing but what Cicero commended, and Brutus 
himſelf pronounces highly Jaudable [y]. Oftguins 
therefore had not yet laid claim to the Conſullbip, 
nor entered into any meaſures to uppreſs the Republic 
and revenge his Uncle s death ; and the preciſe time, 
in which the plan of Brutuss Letter muſt be plac- 
ed, was not only before Odavius's demand of the 
Conſulſhip, but even before the union of Lepidus 
with. Antony [z]. Now 1 utterly deny, that from 
the victory of Modena to this very period, there can 
be room for Grers's ſupplication to OfFaras, 
„ that he would allow thoſe citizens to live in ſaſe- 
« ty, who had the good wiſhes of all honeſt men 
« and of the people of Rome.” For whatever may 
be thought of the di/po/ition of OZauius in this in- 
terval, which, Brutus allows, had not declared it- 
ſelf by any over!t-a#; the Vindicator himſelf al- 
lows, that Cicero imagined, 4bey were freed, by the 
Victory of Modena, from all farther danger in Italy; 
but their apprebenſions were rexewed by Antony's #- 
nion with Lepidus []; and that Brutus too, by 
wa league with them, and to 
-< concur in the of re- 
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o 9) Hic ipſe puer, quem Cae- 
faris nomen incitare videtwr in 
Caefaris interſectores,— Quem ** wenging the deurh of hir Un- 
ft, laudas ob ea, adhuc c. Inſtead therefore of 
cit, plane probs : ſunt enim © proſecuting the war any far- 
£ Ep. Brut. i. 16 A 
[z] / Ofavius waited to „ his friends to make a demand 


% ſee what became of Antony ; 
till finding him received and 
* ſupported by Lepidus, he 


© of the Ce Lie of 
Cic. v. i. p. 4 


455* 
be Ep. of Cic. p 69. not. 


* began to think it his beſt 6. 


Exh — Knee, to enter into the 
| 2 


© Antony's 
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Antony*s defeat and flight out of Italy, ſeems to have 
thought the war at an end [OU]. But ſhould he be 
found to talk differently, as the occaſion of any par- 
ticular Letter may require ; it is eaſy to ſhew from 
the concurring accounts of the old Hiſtorians, that 
there is not a point in all that interval, when O#a- 
vius's power would admit the ſuggeſtion, <* that it 
&« depended on his pleaſure, whether the Republi- 
« cans ſhould be in ſafety or not. He was then 
ſo far from being formidable at Rome, that the Se- 
nate expreſſed a contempt of him in its decrees z 
and both Senate and people were unanimous in 
the opinion, that the war mui? be at an end, if 
Antony ſhould not be received by Lepidus. This 
very event gave occaſion to their courting him a- 
gain; when, ſome ſay, he ſo well diſſembled his 
reſentment of former indignities, that he. ſtill af- 
fected a dependence on the Senate, and actually re- 
ceived the command of the war againſt the united 
Generals [c]. However this be, undoubted Hiſto- 
ry will make good this aſſertion, ©* that Brutus's 
Letter joins together diſtant times and incompa- 
* tible affairs; the ſuppoſition of ſo formidable a 
* power in Oftavius, as made him dreaded by the 
„ accomplices of Cz/ar's murder, and ſupplicated to 
„ for mercyz which was not till a confiderable 
« time after the union of Lepidus with Antony: 
« and the extreme diſtreſs of Antony, while he was 
« flying from Modena, and the allowed unexcepti- 
« onableneſs of OFavius's conduct; which were 
« before, that union.“ 7 8 


[5] Ep. of Cie. p. 78. not. 3. [el Dion, Hiſt. Rom. p. 319. 
1 
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I proceed to the hiſtorical conſideration of Ciceros 
celebrated Letter, or apology for himſelf in anſwer 
to Brutus [d]; but muſt obſerve, that, though the 
Vindicator declares it ridiculous to imagine, that 
one end of the Sophiſt's forging theſe Letters might. 
poſſibly be, to vindicate Cicero's character [e]; yet 
as few ſcattered Letters as there are, no leſs than 
three of them conſiſt of a formal vindication of Ci- 
cero*s character [F]; beſides all the occafional vindi- 
cations, which are ſcattered through the reſt. But 
this apologetical recrimination upon Brutus, which 
concludes the head of vindication, was written, it 
ſeems, about the end of July, and anſwers to one, 
charge in a Letter of Brutus, dated May 15"), af- 
ter a long interval, as the Letter-writer calls it, f 
above two months [g]. Now if, to avoid greater 
inconveniencies, we mult perſiſt, that the anſwer to 
the charge was reſerved for above two months after 
it was brought by Brutus; notwithſtanding the ma- 
ny opportunities, in the courſe of theſe Letters, of 
making it in the mean time: then I aſſert, that it 
was reſerved out of Sophiſtic contrivance, to create 
an occaſion of running a fine parallel between 4 
charges againſt Cicero, of © his being too free and 
« even prodigal in conferring honours,“ and of 
his being too ſevere in puniſhing.” This in- 
deed is the very truth of the caſe ; for there are 
plain traces of an extraordinary management in the 


4] Ep. ad Brut. i. 15. not. 2. Venio nunc, longo ſane 
[e] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 17. intervallo, ad quandam epiſto- 
I/] Ep. ad Brut. i. 10, 15. lam, qua mihi multa tribuens 

ji. 7. unum reprehendebas, etc. Ep. 
le] Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 159. ad Brut. i, 15. Conf. Ep. 4. 


N Sophiſt, 
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Sophiſt, to promote a coincidence of theſe oppoſite 
qualities in Ciceros adminiſtration, He delayed for 
above two months the anſwer to Brutus's charge of 
© Cicero's prodigality in conferring honours;“ and 
he now anticipates, as he expreſsly tells us, Brutus's 
charge of Cicero's ſeverity in puniſhing.” Too 
charged me, ſays Cicero to Brutus, with be- 
ing too free and even prodigal in conferring ho- 
% nours; other people probably with being too ſe- 
4 vere in puniſhing ; or you yourſelf perhaps with 
« both. If ſo, I deſire that my judgment on each 
“ head may be fully known to you [J. Thus 
having formed an artificial compoſition of affairs, 
by collecting paſt and future into an unity of time; 
he draws the grand moral of the Fable, which is, 

I. © THAT the public-weal is comprized in two 
« things, Rewards and Puniſhments [i].“ — But it 
not being his deſign to diſcuſs fo great a point ſpe- 
culatively and in general ; he exemplifies the do- 
ctrine, | | 

2%, «© In the caſe of Rewards;” with an applica- 
tion to his meaſures and votes in the Senate from 
the beginning of the war [4]. — Then, I have 
„ ſaid enough, ſays he, of Honours ;*” and mult 

3%, « Say a word or two of Puniſhments [I].“ 


[>] Unum reprehendebas, 
quod in honoribus decernendis 
eſſem nimĩus et tanquam prodi- 
gus. Tu hoc: alius fortaſſe, 
quod in animadverſione poena- 
que durior; niſi fortaſſe utrum- 
que tu. Quod fi ita eſt, utriuſque 
rei meum judicium tibi cupio 
eſſe notiflimum, Ep. ad Brut. 
I, I 4 . , 


[i] Is Remp. duabus rebus 
contineri dixit, praemio et poc- 
na. Ib. 

[4] Sed non tanta de re pro- 
poſitum eſt hoc loco diſputare. 
Quid ego autem ſecutus hoc bel- 
lo ſim in ſententiis dicendis, a- 
perire non alienum puto. Ib. 

[/] Satis multa de honoribus. 
Nunc de poena pauca ſunt di- 


Here 
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Here he takes the benefit of a double application to 
the caſes in contraſt, of Cicero's ſeverity in his de- 
crees againſt Lepidus, and of Brutus's lenity in his 
treatment of C. Antony. Hence he concludes, 

Laſtly, Lou have now the grounds of my o- 
<« pinions, as far as they relate to the caſes of Re- 
« wards and Puniſhments [n].“ 

I now appeal to the Reader, whether this ma- 
nagement does not ſeem to proceed rather from 
Scholaſtic meditation, than the genuine acts and af- 
fairs of real life z or whether the Tranſlator or I have 
ſucceeded better in laying open the deep deſign, of 
this celebrated Letter or apology for Cicero; which 
ſeems to receive no little advantage from this ſhort 
analyſis of its dramatic conſtitution. - | 

To come to particulars: The Sophiſt begins th 
long Letter with expoſing the impertinence of it, It 
conſiſts partly of a laboured and ſuperlative chara- 
cter of Meſſalla, the bearer; and partly of that diſ- 
play of political wiſdom, which we have already 
ſeen, As to politics, * How is it poſſible,” ſays 
he, „for me to explain more accurately by Letter, 
though ever ſo diligently drawn, the nature of our 
public tranſactions, and the preſent ſtate of the 
„Republic; than you will have them explained by 
„him, who knows them all moſt perfectly, and can 
„ deſcribe and relate them with the greateſt ele- 
« gance!ꝰ— Then as to the character; he begins it 
with telling Brutus, that there is no occaſion to 
« write of what he himſelf already knew, the excel- 
„ lence of all good qualities in Meſalla;”* and he 


cenda. Ep. ad Brut. i. 15. duntaxat honoris et poenae, 
. [+] Habes rationem mearum Ib. j 
» de hoc genere * 
N 2 ends 
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ends it with telling him, „that he had no fet de- 
* ſign to praiſe Meſſalla, eſpecially to Brutus, who 
% was as well acquainted with his good qualities, 
« and a better judge of his oratorial accompliſh- 
« ments In]. TI here obſerved, that the moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhing part of Meſſalla's Oratorial character, 
of which Brutus is the better judge, is, that in 
«© his eloquence, which is wonderfully excellent, 
« his prudence is ſtill more conſpicuous z ſince he 
* had formed himſelf with ſevere judgment and 
« much art to the beſt manner of Speaking [0] :* 
whereas there had been an eminent and ſharp con- 
troverſy, as was before related, between the true 
Cicero and Brutus, concerning the character of perfect 


| Eloquence, or the beſt manner of Speaking. The 


Vindicator, in anſwer to this, would make the true 
Brutus full as complaiſant as the ſaſpected Cicero; 
and, taking it for granted that Meſſalla ſtudied the 
manner of ſpeaking that Cicero recommended, aſ- 
ſerts for a certainty, that Brutus allowed Cicero to 
be the beſt Speaker of his age. In proof of this he 
alledges, that it was at Brutus's defire, and for his 
information, that Cicero drew up thoſe Oratorial 
pieces, in which he illuſtrates his own idea of the 
moſt perfect way of Speaking [p]. But here the 
Engliſh Reader is not preſented with the whole caſe, 
which was laid before the Latin one: © that Bru- 


1] Quanq eſt neceſſe — uanq in hac i- 
. 


ſunt, ſeribere. Cui et vir- excellit] ſapientia plus apparet. 


tus illius non minus, quam mi- Ita gravi judicio multaque arte 
hi, nota eſt, et haec ipſa ſtudia, ſe exercuit in weri/imo genere 
quae laudo, xotiora. Ep. ad Brut. dicendi. Ib. :- Aba 
L 42, | [p] Mid. Pref. Dif. p. 51, 2. 


by . WP, ' 
2 Has, 
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% tus, after a due examination of thoſe very Orato- 
© rial pieces, drawn up at his own defire, declared 
& in his Letters both to Cicero and Atticus, that 
„they gave him 20 information in the point in 
«« queſtion; and that he could not approve of Cice- 
« ro's idea of the moſt perfect way of Speaking I]. 
It is farther urged, that if I imagine, that Brutus 
would have been affronted by Cicero's mention of the 
beſt manner, becauſe they had each a different idea of 
it, or that he would have thought the worſe of Mel- 
ſalla, for ſtudying that manner which Cicero recom- 
mended; I judge very weakly of thoſe great men. 
And I muſt tell the Vindicator, that he difputes 
more weakly, in miſtaking the true ſtate of the que- 
ſtion. Brutus would not have thought worſe of the 
excellence of all good qualities in Meſſalla, for his ſtu- 
dying that manner of ſpeaking that Cicero recom- 
mended ; nor would he have been affronted with 
Cicero's mention of it: but I ſtill do affert, and re- 
quire him to anſwer directly to the aſſertion; 

X. THarT as the true Cicero could not recom- 
mend the manner of ſpeaking as the beſt, which Bru- 
tus approved, ſo none but a Sophiſt, in an elabo- 
rate recommendation of Meſſalla*s eloquence to Bru- 
tus, would exemplify his conſpicuous prudence and 
ſevere judgement in ſtudying a manner of en 
which Brutus diſapproved. 

I farther obſerved, *<* that Cicers's apologetical 
Letter ſeems to copy a miſtake from Plutarch 
« and Appian, in ſuppoſing M. Brutus to have 
& been the author of ſaving M. Anton) life, when 


[9] Ep. ad C. Middlet. p. 204, 5. Ep. ad Att. xiv. 20% 
N 3 #4 Ceſar 


* 
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„ Ceſar was killed; whereas Decimus Brutus was 
« the ſole adviſer of that ſtep [T].“ As J expreſsly 
declared, that this error of the old Hiſtorians was al- 
ready correFed to my hands; the Vindicator might 
have ſpared his invidious reflection, that I would 
ſeem to perform an extraordinary exploit in correcting 
it [s]: eſpecially ſince in the ſame place I permit- 
ted him to retain the honour of performing a like ex- 
 traordinary exploit, in correcting the error, not indeed 
very commonly entertaĩned, · that of the two Brutus's 
« it was Marcus, not Decimus, who was the favour- 
« ite of Cæſar, and whoſe part in the conſpiracy 
« ſurprized people the moſt [f].“ This inſtance 
may ſhew, that of the two Brutus's the one may be 
ealily miſtaken by Hiſtorians for the other ; nor 
will the Vindicator's next reflection do him any 
credit; that after I had been fighting ſo ftrenuouſly 
for Plutarch's authority, yet now I treat it as a 
mere 1gnis fatuus, that ſerves only to lead people out 
of the way [u]. As if I might not, with the inge- 
nious M. Secouſſe, take notice of one miſtake of 
Plutarch, which ſeemed to be derived from the equive- 

cal ſenſe of the Latin proper name; or as if the Vin- 

dicator does not fight ftrenuoufly for Plutarch*s au- 

thority, when he has occaſion for it; and treat M. 

Mongault, whom I cited in confirmation of my o- 

pinion, as @ mere ignis fatuus, that ſerves only to 


lead people out of the way: and therefore ſurely, in 


WA V. * Ep. ad C. Middlet. 2 tradition of antiquity. P. 
205, 
(s] Mid. Pref. Dif. p. 52. 115 Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 240. 
He afterwards calls this exploit L] Pref. Diſſ. p. 53. 
4 great attempt to correct the 


the 


4 
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the next edition of his Life of Cicero, he will for- 
get to do juſtice to the pains of that true Critic, bo, by 
an excellent tranſlation and judicious comment upon the 
Epiſtles to Atticus, has made their uſe more obvious 
and acceſſible to all [x]. 

HE allows me to have proved, from wo paſ- 
ſages of the Letters to Atticus, that the blame of 
„ faving Antony muſt certainly reſt upon one of the 
„ Brutus*s only [y};” and he may acknowledge 
my civility, in paſſing over his miſtake, into which 
he was probably led by this very fu/peFed Letter, 
that when Caſſius, with a majority of the compa- 
ny, was warmly for killing Antony; the iwo Bru- 
fluss as warmly oppoſed and finally overruled 
eit [Z].“ The former of the paſſages was pro- 
duced from a Letter, where Cicero is expreſſing his 
apprehenſions from L. Antom's ſoldiers, and com- 
plaining of his own intolerable condition ſays; A 
certain Brutus was the cauſe of all this [a].“ Now 
if it is true, that when Cicero, in his Letters to A 
licus, mentions Brutus abſolutely, he always means 
Marcus; when he mentions Brutus with the ſpeci- 
fic notation of a certain Brutus, he muſt neceſſarily 
mean Decimus. — The other paſſage was taken from 
a Letter, written nearly at the ſame time, where Cicero, 
complaining again of Autony's avowed deſign againſt 
his life, and declaring his own determined purpoſe to 
ſet fail immediately for Greece, in proſpe& of end- 
ing his days by a more eaſy fate, ſays; ** The 


of x] Life of Cicero, Pref. p. Kay yon ken a 
vobis, etc. Ep. ad Brut, i 8 


iu 15 Mid. Pref. Dit. p- 53. Wo Tor F alias "+65 BY 
|=] Life of Cic. v.ii. p. 234. vg dx. Ep. ad Att. xv. 12. 
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e whole blame of this belongs to Brutus [G].“ 
Here the Vindicator thinks it manifeft, that Cicero 
could not mean any body but Marcus; for within 
à line or two after, ſpeaking ſtill of the ſame Bru- 
tus, he „ee be leaving Italy quickly [c]. 
But though Cicero mentions a Brutus by name, as 
leaving Italy, within a line or two after; yet it is no 
leſs manifeſt, that he mentions him in a different 
Letter, which anſwers to one received from Atticus 
ſince his writing the Letter, in which he blamed 
Brutus [d. Atticus's Letter informed him, that 
S. Pompey, who was ſtill in arms, and kept toge- 
ither conſiderable forces, was received at Cartheia in 
Spain. This information cauſed Cicero to enter in- 
to a nc deliberation concerning the meaſures he 
ſhould take, with regard to the two contending 
Generals, Pompey and Antony. The reſult is, that 
he ſhould haſten his embarkation, becauſe the neu- 
trality, which he obſerved in the late civil war, was 
now become impracticable. He determines, how- 
ever, to ſettle his private affairs, the ill ſtate of 
which was repreſented by Atticus; and here ſays of 
Antony only, that though he trembled at a ſhadow, 
yet he ſeemed to have ſanguinary intentions; whereas, 
before, he was all deſpair, and perſuaded of Antony's 
avowed deſigns againſt his life. FENG 
Bur the Vindicator's catholic rule is moſt extra- 
ordinary, viz. Wherever Cicero, in his Letters to 
Atticus, mentions Brutus abſolutely, or without a 
prænomen, we may tate it for granted, that be means 
17 Haec omnis culpa Bru- ceptum ſcribis: jam igitur con- 
ti. Ep. ad Att. xv. 20. tra hunc exercitum. Utra igi- 
] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 54. tur caſtra? Ib. Conf. Ep. xiv. 


[4 
r 12 Pompeium Cartheiae re- 13. xv. 22. Xvi. 4. 
| Marcus 
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Marcus; except where Decimus is ſo marked out by 
the context, that ws cannot poſſibly miſtake him [e]. 
For did he think, that Cicero wrote his Letters to 
Atticus, that either he might tranſlate them, or 7 
diſpute the merits of his tranſlations ? or could he 
imagine, that wherever Cicero mentioned Brutus, 

as the author of ſaving Antony, Brutus would not 
be ſo marked out by the context, that Atticus could 
not poſſibly miſtake him? I aſſert therefore, on 
the contrary, that wherever Cicero mentioned 4 
Brutus, as the author of ſaving Antony, we might 
take it for granted, that he would not add the præ- 
nomen of Decimus ; becauſe Atticus muſt know as 
well as Cicero, whether of the i1wo Brutus's was al- 
ways meant. Thus Cicero, in his eleventh Philip- 
pic, frequently mentions Brutus without a præno- 
men, when he means Decimus, and ſometimes when 
he means Marcus; but it is always known, whe- 
ther of the Brutus's is meant; the one being di- 
ſtinguiſhed by his relation to the Halian, the other 
by his relation to the Macedonian affairs. On the 
ſame account, Cicero, in a Letter to OFavius, men- 
tions Brutus without a prænomen, and yet means 
Decimus, when he ſays; The ſoldiers might 
« have joined the Conſuls, or you, or Brutus, and 
* not incurred the penalty of being in Antony's 
« camp [F].“ Nay Cicero, in the Letters to A. 
ticus, mentions Brutus in the ſame manner; and 
yet the Vindicator himſelf, who Believes there is not 


] Mid. Pref. Diſl. Pp: 54. fraudi ne eſſet, quod cum Anto- 
Et aut ad Conſules, nio ſuiſſent. Non. in voc. Aui- 
ad te, aut ad Brutumadiſſent; his tas. . | 
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a fingle inſtance of it in theſe Letters [g], will be 
glad to acknowledge, that none but Decimus muſt 
be meant. For in a Letter, which is written about 
the middle of Oktober and gives an account of Odta- 
vins's proſpects; He has got together,” ſays C:- 
cero, great forces; he may be joined by Brutus; 
* he profeſſes himſelf a General, and makes re- 
« views at Capua [h].“ Now it is not clear, from 
the bare context, that Decimus is here meant ; but 
it is fufficiently clear from Decimus's circumſtances 
at that time; and it ought to be very clear to one, 
who fo ſtrenuouſly maintains, that Marcus Brutus 
had left 7taly near two months before. 

From the name of Brutus the Vindicator paſſes 
on to the matter of his ſaving M. Antony's life. If 
we reflects, lays he, on the different characters of the 
twoBrutus's, we ſhould be apt to conclude at once that 
it muſt needs be Marcus [i], who could be the author 
of that meaſure. Now he himſelf could once repre- 
ſent it as a ſtrange inconſiſtency in the character of 
Marcus, that, to reſtore the liberty of his country, be 
killed his Friend and Benefattor, and declares, that for 
the ſame cauſe he would have killed even his Father : 
yet he would not take Antony's life, though it was a 
neceſſary ſacrifice to the ſame cauſe [k], M. Mon- 
gault, on the other hand, draws from the character 
of Decimus a very ſtrong probability of his being 
inclined to ſave Antony, ** becauſe he had ſerved. 
« with him a long time under Cæſar [I].“ This 


ſg] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 54. a Pref. Dif. p 54. 

[+] Firmas copias habet: J Life of Cic v. ii. p. 472. 
Brutum habere poxeſt, etc. Ep. [] Vide Mong. in Ep. ad 
ad Att. xvi. 9. | Att. xv. 11. not. 5. | 
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probability will be ſtill ſtronger, when we obſerve, 
that as C. Trebonius, who had likewiſe ſerved 
with Antony under Cæſar, did the friendly office of 
taking him afide, leſt by any miſchance he ſhould be 
killed together with Cæſar in the Senate [n]; ſo it 
is moſt likely, that Decimus had done the other 
friendly office of prevailing with the Conſpirators, 
that he might be ſpared. Trebonius and Decimus are 
mentioned together by the Hiſtorians for their be- 
ing jointly engaged in military expeditions, and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by Cæſar's intimacy and promotions a- 
bove the reſt of the conſpirators [u]; and when the 
conſultation was held, whether Antony ſhould be 
invited to bear a part in the conſpiracy, T rebonius 
oppoſed it; alledging, that he diſtantly ſounded 
+ Antony upon that ſubject, when they went toge- 
< ther in great intimacy to meet Cæſar on his re- 
© turn from Spain [o].“ The merit of Antony's fi- 
delity, in not giving information againſt Trebonius, 
was likewiſe alledged in the debate about ſaving 
Antony, and moſt probably by Decimus, who had 
been privy to the intimate concerns of them both 
and the other, public, reaſon for ſparing Antony more 


ſz] Quanquam fi interfici 
Caeſarem voluiſſe crimen eſt, 
vide, quaeſo, Antoni, quid tibi 
futurum ſit, quem et Narbone 
hoc confilium cum C. Trebonio 
cepiſſe notiſſimum eſt, et ob e- 
jus conſilii ſocietatem, cum in- 
terficeretur Caeſar, tum ze 4 
Trebonio vidimus ſevecari. Phil. 
ii. 14. xiii. 10. Ep. Fam. x. 
28. 

[x] Quibus effeRis [nayibus] 
— adduftiſque Maſſiliam, his 

* 2 


D. Brutum praefecit; C. Tre- 
bonium legatum ad oppugna- 
tionem Maſſiliae reliquit. Caeſ. 
Comm. De bell. civ. l. 1 c. 
36.——AdjeQts etiam conſilia- 
riis caedis familiariſſimis omni- 
um, et fortuna partium ejus in 
ſummum evectis faſtigium, De- 
cimo Bruto et Caio Trebonia. 
Paterc. I. 2. c. 56. IIA 

[e] Plut. in Ant. p. 921. 
Vide ſupra Phil. ii. 14. 
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ly came from Decimus, ſo noted a Ceſarean ; 
that the act of killing Cæſar might appear to be 
an act of Patriotiſm, not of Party.” It is ſtrange 
that none of theſe circumſtances ſhould occur to the 
Vindicator, when he conſidered the different chara- 
Hers of the two Brutus's ; and that he ſhould con- 
clude at once, that it muſt needs be Marcus, whoſe 
authority was able to bring over Caſſius and fixty 
more brave men to his opinion [p]. But this ſingle 
circumſtance of their Characters, which he men- 
tions, makes no leſs directly againſt him, than the 
many which he paſſes over in filence, For Deci- 
mus*s authority at this time happened to be able to 
do more than that of all the conſpirators together; 
ſince he kept, at his own expence, a numerous band 
of Gladiators, who were to be poſted about the Sc- 
nate-houſe, for the protection of the Conſpirators, 
and, if occaſion required, for the very execution of 
the fact. 
To proceed to hiſtorical teſtimonies : The Vin- 
dicator aſſerts, — that Paterculus, a better author 
than both Plutarch and Appian, had long before af- 
firmed the fame thing, that they do, of Marcus; 
that M. Mongault had declared himſelf of the contra- 
ry opinion, but upon the miſtaken authority of Pater- 
culus ; —and that I, in all probability, muſt have 
feen that miſtake, yet thought fit to diſſemble it [g]. 
Now I rather chuſe to prove to our Profeſſor of po- 


liteneſs, that M. Mongault did not miſtake Pater- 


enlus, than to tell him in return, that, in all pro- 
Nabil he muſt have ſeen it, yet thought fit to pros 


DO Mid. Pref. Dif. p- 54. [I! Ib. p. 54, 5. 64. not. r. 
tend 
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tend a miſtake, Paterculus introduces his relation 
with obſerving by way of Annal, that the year 
« in which the fact of killing Cæſar was done, M. 
« Brutus and C. Caſſius were Prætors; D. Brutus 
« one of the Conſuls elect. Theſe,“ continues he, 
e with the reſt of the Conſpirators, being guard- 
« ed by D. Brutus's band of Gladiators, betook 
s themſelves to the Capitol; when Antony the 
« Conſul (whom when Caſſius was for killing and 
<« for annulling Cæſar's will, Brutus oppoſed) ſent 
<«« propoſitions of peace [7].” Here we may ob- 
ſerve, that the Brutus, without a prænomen, muſt 
be referred to the D. Brutus, who was ſpecially 
mentioned as an Actor, in the relation of what was 
done after the fact of killing Cæſar; not to the 
M. Brutus, who was not ſpecially mentioned, -as an 
Actor, in that relation; but as a Magiſtrate in the 
date of the year in which the fact was done. Se- 
condly, the Brutus mentioned in the parentheſis 
muſt in propriety of writing be intended of the D. 


[r] Quo anno id patravere 
facinus, [M.] Brutus et C. Caſſius 
Praetores erant; D Brutus Con- 
ſul deſignatus: Hi una cum 
conjurationis globo, ſtipati gla- 
diatorum D. Pruti manu, Ca- 
pitolium occupavere, cum Col. 
Antonius (quem cum ſimul in- 
terimendum cenſuiſſet Caſſius, 
teſtamentumque Caeſaris abo. 
lendum, Brutusrepugnaverat, — ) 
——— Velut pacis 25 liberos 
ſuos obſides in Capitolium mi- 
ſit. Paterc. I. 2. c. 58. Nic. 
Heinfius's note upon this place 
is, Rectius fit, M. Brutus et 
C. Caſſius Praetores erant, 


I is more axremable to Pa- 
terculus's manner. So, c. 62. 
Bruto Caſſiogue provinciae — 
decretae. — Marcus Brutus et 
Caius Caſſius — c. 69. C. 
Caſſius — Dolabellam — interfe- 
cerat !—— et M. Brutus —le- 
5 extorſerat Caſſius Rho- 
um ceperat; Brutus Lycios 
devicerat. The prenomen like- 
wiſe of Brutus would hardly be 
omitted by Paterculus in the 
date of the time, when Cæſar 


was killed, and in d'/ftingu fg 
the names and quality of tho 

who were the principal accom- 
plices. 


S 
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Brutus, who immediately preceded it. The rela- 
tion in ſhort is, that the Conſpirators ſeized the 
« Capitol, being guarded with the Gladiators of 
D. Brutus, when Antony (whom Caſſius would 
« have killed, but Brutus oppoſed) ſent propoſi- 
« tions of peace. - Thirdly, a good Writer, if he 
intended Decimus, would hardly put the characte- 
riſtic prænomen to Brutus, when he /wice mention- 
ed D. Brutus ſince any mention was made of M. 
Brutus, There is in the Letters to Atticus an in- 
ſtance nearly ſimilar to the caſe in hand, where (i- 
cero, upon receiving Aiticus's news of D. Brutus be- 
ing arrived at his Legions, propoſes ſeveral ways of 
conducting himſelf in the preſent conjuncture, and 
at laſt; It remains,” ſays he, that I ſhould 
6 betake myſelf to the camp of Sextus, or perhaps 
« of Brutus [s].” Here Decimus, who was diſtin- 
guiſhed with the prænomen juſt beiore, is moſt 
naturally underſtood ; and Manutius obſerves, that 
Marcus could not be meant, becauſe he had not 


formed any camp at this time [?]. Laſtly, there 


was no need, that Paterculus ſhould put the præno- 
men to Brutus, if he had meant Decimus, ſince he 
wrote ſo long before Plutarch and Appian, that few 
would then be ignorant whether of the Brutus's 
was meant; and Decimus is ſo marked out by the 
context, that we cannot poſſibly miſtake him. For 
Cafſius's purpoſe is ſaid to have been both to kill 


[4] Quamvis— mihi jucun- [f] De M. Bruto non eſt ut 
da ſcripſeris de D. Bruti adven- accipi poſſit, cui nullae erant 
tu ad ſuas legiones ; ——Reſlat, copiae, circa Lanuvium aut An- 
ut in caſtra Sexti, aut, fi forte, tium privato comitatu verſanti. 
Bruti nos conferamus. Ep. ad Manut. in loc. 

Att. xiv. 13. 


Antony 
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Antony and to fet aſide Cæſar j will; and therefore 
the Brutus, who oppoſed theſe meaſures, is natural- 
5 ly underſtood to be Decimus ; ſince he was directly 
intereſted in the validity of the will, being left the- 
ſecond heir of Cæſar g eftate [ul. Again, Decimus 
is mentioned in company with his hand of Gladiators, 
which was the means of effectually giving oppoſt- 
tion to Caffius ; and therefore the Brutus, who is 
mentioned as having oppoſed Caſſius, cannot well be 
underſtood to be any other than Decimus, _ 

Bur the Letters to Atticus afford an inſtance, 
which is ſtill more ſimilar to the paſſage of Pater- 
culus, and manifeſtly evinces, that Caſſius and De- 
cimus were particularly concerned together in the 
affair of ſaving Antony. Cicero, relating the confe- 
rence, which he held at Antium with M. Brutus 
and Caſſius concerning their accepting the ignomt- 
nious commiſſions, obtruded on them by Antony, 
of buying corn for the uſe of the Republic; 
Then,“ ſays he, „they [M. Brutus and Caſſius] 
* made many complaints of their loſs of opportuni- 
ties, and Caſſius moſt of all; and blamed Decimus 


meant, Paterculus himſelf tells 
us by and by, where he re- 
fle&s on Decimus's being killed 


a little time after : 


[u] —Nominavit D Brutum 
etiam in ſecundis heredibus. 
Suet. in Caeſ. c. 83. Patercu- 


laſs account is very remark- 
able: Quem [ Antonium] 
cum ſimul interimendum cen- 
ſuiſſet Caſſius, teftamentumgue 
Caeſaris abolendum, Brutus re- 
pugnaverat, dictitane, vibil am- 
plius civibus pratter Tyranni, ita 
enim appellari Caeſarem facto 
ejus ex pediebat, petendum eſe 
ſanguinem. Lib. 2. c. 58. Whe- 
ther of the Brutus is here 


Juſtiſſimas 
optime de ſe merito— C Caeſari 
poenas dedit. Cujus cum pri- 
mus omnium amicorum faiſſet, 
interfector fuit, et fartunge, ex 
qua fructum tulerat, invidiam in 
auforem relegabat ; cenſebatque 
aequum, quae ac eperat a Caeſa- 
re, retinere: Cacſarem, qui ills 
dederat, perifſe. Cap. 64. 


e ſeverely 
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& ſeverely on that account [x].“ I alledged this 

paſſage for a deciſive proof, that Decimus was the 
author of ſaving Antony in direct oppoſition to Caſ- 
fius ; the conference turning on the ſubject of An- 
tomy s tyranny, M. Brutus being himſelf a party in 
making the complaint, and Caſſius fixing on Decimus 
as the ſpecial obje& of his reſentment. The Vindi- 
cator found himſelf here in great need of all the vi- 
gour of confidence and aſperity of reflection, and 
by the multitude of his objections betrays a ſenſe of 
their weakneſs; which will farther appear as we 
give them a diſtinct examination. 

In the firſt place, here were, it ſeems, many other 
opportunities, which they loſt, after Cæſar's death [y]; 
1, e. which M. Brutus and Caſſius loſt ; the loſs of 
which, therefore, neither of them could poſſibly 
charge to Decimus's account. For the Apologiſt 


for Cicero's Life very well knew, that M. Brutus 


« and Caſſius, as Prætors, ſhould, immediately af- 
« ter Cxſar's death, have called the Senate into 
e the Capitol, and proceeded to ſome vigorous 
« decrees for the ſecurity of the public tranquillity : 
te but Brutus was for marching calmly, and with 
& all due reſpect to the authority of the Conſul [Z]. 
The Apologiſt for the Letters proceeds, in the ſame 
ſtrain of Ariſtotelic ſeverity, to mention other op- 
portunities, which they, M. Brutus and Caſſius, loſt 
after they were driven out of Rome, by reſolving to 


[x] Multo inde ſermone [=] Life of Cicero, v. ii. p. 
eee. atque id quidem 251. Meminiſti me clamare, 
Mus maxime, amiſſas occaſo- Senatum in Capitolium a 
nes; Decimumgque graviter ac - Practoribus vocari? Ep. ad Att. 
cuſabat. Ep. ad Att. xv. 11. xiv, 10. 
DI Mid. ref Di p- 56. 


live 
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live quiet and retired, and rejecting the aſſiſtance of 
all — which was eager to arm itſelf in their cauſe 


[4]. Theſe, he concludes, were the loſt opportuni- 


ties, which Caſſius, a Prætof, lamented, and charged 
to the account of Decimus; who was no Pretor, nor 


appears to have had any particular concern in theſe 
tranſactions, , 


Bur perhaps, by a new rale of method, the 


proof is to follow the concluſion; for the per- 
ſon of Decimus is introduced by and by, and 
charged with doing ſomething when Brutus and 
Caſſius had withdrawn tbemſelves from Rome [6]. 
Now this is liberal enough, to diſcharge him of the 
blame of loſing any opportunities, which offered 
before Brutus and Caſſius had withdrawn themſelves 
from Rome. For Cicero, in his Letter to Atticus, 


expreſly tells us, that he interrupted Caſſius, al- 
„ ledging to him, that he ſhould not revive the 


memory of things done and over; and hinting 
« what might have been done beſides what was in- 


e timated by Caſſius, viz. that the Senate ſhould 
% have been called into the Capitol, the ſpirit of 
* the people encouraged, and the whole Common- 
« wealth ſeized into their hands [c].“ It is plain 
then, that Cicero, who was rebuking Caffius for re- 


collecting oli paſſages, would not carry his recital - 


farther back than Caſſius had done; and there can- 
not poſſibly be any opportunity left for Decimus 


a] Mid. Pref. Diff. p. 56. citari, totam ſulcipere Rempu- 
blicam, etc. Ep. ad Att. xv. 


55 8 1 
bam 11. Il Vagit ici de ce qui ſe 
à la mort de Cilar; er 


5 —cumque — ben pour —— . 
K.,. — c Ciceron . 


eſſem dicere quid oportui 


Senatum vocari, populum ar- qu'il »e fallit pas rappiler It 
dentem ſtadio vehementius in- 8 Mongault. i in loc. 


ro 
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to loſe, but that of killing Antony. However, the 
Vindicator has gained an opportunity of tranſlating 
a long Letter of Decimus to Brutus and Coffius ; 


which he does well to excuſe by premifing, that it 


groes ſome light to other queſtions, which may fall in 
our wway, in the progreſs of this diſpute [d. 

Hz introduces his tranſlation with laying down 
three facts, of which there is not a ſingle one proved, 
and every one is very probably falſe, viz. — that 
Brutus and Caſſius had withdrawn themſelves from 
Nome; —— that Decimus continued ftill privately in 
the city; and that he continued there to nego- 
tiate with Antony, by the mediation of Hirtius, 
ſome meaſures for their common ſafety.— In the firſt 
he does not ſo much as attempt to prove, 
though he argues from it afterwards as an acknow- 
ledged fact [e]; that Brutus and Caffius had with- 
« drawn themſelves from Rome? but Decimus's 
Letter, in the original Latin, affords a very ſtrong 
proof of their continuing ſtill in the city. Part of 
the information, which Hirtius gave to Decimus, 
was, that Antony declared himſelf to be of opi- 
nion, that none of the Conſpirators continue 


e with ſafety in the city, where the ſoldiers and 


« populace are ſo much irritated [f].“ That 
theſe Conſpirators ſtill continuing in the city were 


4] Mid. Pref. Dill. p. 57. Ib. p. 66. 
J Brutus and his accom- JJ Nam ſe neque mihi 
4 plices quitted Rome directly provinciam dare poſſe ajebat, 


« upon that very occaſion [i. neque arbitrari, tuto in urbe 


* tumults that enſued up- % quenquam noſtrum, adeo 


on Ceſ/ar's funeral] which i; eſſe militum concitatos animos 
% confirmed, as wwe haue ſeen a- et plebis. Ep. Fam. xi. 1. 
% bu, by Decimus's Letter.” 


2 | Brutus 
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Brutus and Caffins, is plain from Decimus's awn ob- 
ſervation upon it: imagine, ſays he, . you 
ind both theſe articles to be falſe; and that Hir- 
4 tigs obſerves to me truly, that Autam is only a- 
« fraid leſt, if perſons. of our quality have any 
„ countenance ſhewn us, they ſhould retain no 
« ſhare in the management of affairs [g].” This 
very paſſage is likewiſe a demonſtration of Decimis's 
not continuing in the city at this time; ſince he 
can imagine only the report to be falſe, which 4+ 
. tony gave out to Hirtius, (of the ſoldiers and po- 
i pulace being ſo much irritated, that none of the 
«. Conſpirators continued with ſafety in the city.” 
The only proof which is offered to the contrary 
is, that Decimus negotiated with Antony, by the 
mediation of Hirtius; z and yet, when I alkedged, 1 in 
proof of Brutus and Caffius's ſtill continuing in the 
city, that they held a perſonal conference with Au- 
tony, then actual Conſul; the Vindicator would not 
allow this to imply, that they muſt neceſſarily be in the 
city : nay, he could declare it moſt probable, that their 
conference with Antony was held out of the city C. 

In my turn, I declare it moſt probable, that Decimus 
did not continue ſtill in the city, from this verycircums 
ſtance itſelf, becauſe it was neceſſary. for Hirtius to 
bring him information of the diſpoſition of Antony, 
who was in the city, and laying claim to Decimus's 
province of the Hither Gaul; on which account De- 
cimus in particular could not continue with ſafety in 


yorum utrumg noſtrae habuiſſe 
alls, Das vos 1 nullae . iis in Rep. = 


atque illud eſſe verum, Ep. Fam. xi. 1. 
Hirtius demonſtrabat, ae BT LU Mid. Fra Diff. p. 66. 
eum, ne, ſi medipgre auxilium 
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the city, Laſtly, if the Vindicator i imagines, that 


Decimus was deputed by Brutus and Caſſius to nego- 


tiate with Autony, by the mediation of Hirtius, ſome 
meaſures for their common ſafety; neither is this 
3 For Decimus, by his own advice, demanded - * 

honorary legation for himſelf and others, and per- - 
haps for Cicero among the reſt, who might be diſ- 


2 to depart out of Italy [i]; nor did he know 
that Brutus and Caffius would purſue the ſame mea- 
ſures, but aſks them in this very Letter, and at the 


ſuggeſtion of Hirtius himſelf, whether he ſhould - 


undertake any thing on their account [k]. 
'FroM this notable introduction we paſs to the 
reflections upon Decimus's Letter ; where the Vin- 
dicator is not more happy in advancing his proba- 
bilities, than he is already found to be in laying 
down his fa??Fs. It appears, ſays he, from this Let- 
ter, that, when Brutus and Caſſius had withdrawn 
themſelves from Rome, Decimus adviſed them to ſit 


fill for the preſent, and to attempt nothing vigorous ; 


but to retire even out of Italy, and expect what chance 
might offer to them [7]. In the firſt place, Decimus's 
advice could not occaſion the 4% of opportunities, 
which Caſſius lamented, becauſe it was not given 
before the opportunities, referred to by Caſſius, were 


li] Cum in his anguſtiis ver- xiv. 
ſarer, placitum eſt mihi, ut po- ( Pro Caſſio et te fi quid 
ſtularem legationem liberam mi- 0 velitis recipere, recipiam. 
hi reliquiſque noſtris, ut aliqua Poſtulat enim hoc Hirtias, ut 
cauſa proficiſcendi honeſta quae- faciam. Ep. Fam. xi. 1. 


reretur. Ep. Fam. xi. 1. Me- * 2 Pref. 1 p. 57». 


am ſtultam verecundiam, qui 
legari noluerim ! RING . 


oft en 


actually /oft, and before the Con ſpirators, as Cicero | 


„* 
1990 
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Ed often laments,” had already ruined their cauſe, by giv- 
de Antony leiſure to recollef# himſelf Im]. Second- 
"IF the advice 10 retire out of Italy for the preſent, 
and expect what chance might offer, was not followed 
by Brutus and Caſſius ; but if it had been followed, 
*s would probably have retrieved the opportunities, 
which were already loſt. For, laſtly, the advice 
was exactly the ſame, which Cicero himſelf gave 
them a conſiderable time after; when, being diſ- 
"pleaſed to ſee Brutus /it idle, be adviſed bim and Caſſius 
to accept a commiſſion and to go abroad, i. e. to retire 
out of Italy; where they might have an opportunity 
of ſecuring ſome of the provinces and armies to their 
intereſts , but this advice was alſo rejected [z]. 
Tu Vindicator's ſecond probability is, that De- 
cimus, in the next conference with Hirtius, actually 
engaged his word for Brutus and Caſſius, that they 
ſhould undertake nothing againſt the public quiet, but 
live retired at a diſtance from Rome [0]. So Deci- 
mus muſt occaſion the /ofs of opportunities, by ad. 
viſing them to retire out of Italy, and by engaging 
for them, that they ſhould xe retire out of [taly,. 
but live retired at a diſtance from Rome. Second- 
ly, there is not the leaſt foundation, as we have 
ſeen, in the Letter, for ſuppoſing that Derimus did 
actually engage any thing in their name. Laſtly, 
Cicero himſelf again, a conſiderable time after, a. 
ally engaged his word for them to the ſame” Hirtius, 
when he was in the country, that they ſhould: nt 
retire out of Ttaly, nor undertake any thing againſt” 
- [=] Life of Cicero, v. ii. p- dendum ex Italia i naw? Long 
1 cafus fuerit, revertemur Romam. 
5 Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 68. Ep. Fam, xi. 1. | 
dus eſt locus fortunae, ce- 5 Pref. DiC. p. 60. 


— — 
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the public quiet Ip]; nor is there any appearance of 
Hirtius's inſiſting with Cicero, that they ſhould con- 
tinue to purſue the conduct, which had been former- 
ly promiſed in their name by Decimus. 7 
Taz laſt probability is, that Decimus engag- 
ed for Brutus and Caſſius, on the condition of © 
a promiſe from Antony, that he would enfure 
their ſafety, and calm the diſorders of the tity and 
reftore peace to the Republic. For this, it is urg- 
ed, was the conduft, which they actually purſued, and 
which they profeſſed to purſue by Antony*s advice, 
and from a dependence upon bis promiſes [u]. Now 
Antony's promiſes, on which they depended, were 
about as long Before, as their engagement made by 
Cicero was after the time of Decimus's negotiation, 
For Antony, upon the event of Cæſar's death, moſt 
ſolemnly engaged, and gave his Son an Hoſtage for 
the performance, that he would 2n/ure the ſafety of 
the Conſpirators, calm the diforders of the city, and 
reftore peace to the Republic Ir]; and it is manifeſt, 
that Brutus and Caſſius profeſſed to purſue peaceable 
meaſures, from that very moment, by Antony's ad- 
vice, and from their dependence on his promiſes [I]. 


J] Brutus et Caſſius utinam per liberos ejus cum praefanti/- 
per te exorentur, ne quod fimis civibus -confirmata eſt. 
calidius ineant confilium. Ce- Phil. i. 1. ii. 36. Conſul An- 
dentes enim haec ais ſcripſiſſe. toniuspacis auctor, liberos 
Retine, obſecro te, Cicero, ſuos obſides in Capitolium mi- 
illos. Ep. Hirt. ad calc. Ep. fit, faemgue deſcendendi tuto 
ad Att. xv.'6. ——Refcripli, interfefforibus Caeſaris dedit. 
nil illos ca/idivs cogitare, idque Patere. I. 2. c. 58. 
comfirma vi. Ep. Cic. ib. [s] Nos ab initio ſpectaſſe 

| 4 Mid. Pref. Diff. p. 60.  ottum, nec quidquam aliud li- 

2 Praeclara tum oratio M. bertate communi quaeſiſſe, exi- 

ii, egregia etiam volun- tus declarat. Fallere nemo nos 
tas: pax denique per eum, et poteſt 8 | 
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— In ſhort, it is hard to ſay for what purpoſe De- 
cimus*s Letter was at all concerned in our diſpute, 
except the Vindicator was willing to give a ſpeci- 
men of the way, which he properly mentions on this: 
very head, of ſupporting diſcoveries by multiphing 
conjettures, inſtead of teſtimonies, and proving one hy- 
Potefis by another [t}. 

To return with him then to Greere's teſtimony :. 
What, ſays he, is moſt remarkable, the fall, of Mar- 
cus's being the author of ſaving Antony, is confirm- 
d by Cicero himſelf, and in that very Letter which 
I alledged to confute it [u]; where Cicero, after re- 

lating < how the company had complained of their 
« loſs of opportunities, and Caſſius moſt of all, 
„ blaming Decimus ſeverely for it, ſays; that 
hen he himfelf entered upon the mention of 
„ what ought to have been done, and yet obſerved 
« nothing new, but what all the world faid at that 
„ time; nor even ſo much as touched upon that 
& point, that ſomebody elſe ſhould have been kit- 
„ed; but only that they ought to have ſummon- 
ed the Senate into the Capitol, encouraged the 
„ zeal of the people, and undertaken the whole 
„Commonwealth: Servilia cried out, I never 
heard any body talk at this rate before. Upon 
« which,” ſays Cicero, I went no farther [x].“ 


credidimus,, et e ſumus. pratttrea oportuiſſe tangi ; ſed 


Ep. Fam. xi. 2. Senatum vocari, populum ar- 
t) Mid. Pref. Dif. p. 56. dentem ſtudio vehementius in- 
fs] Ib. p. 61. citari, totam ſuſcipere Re ; 

x] Cumque ingreſſus eſſem blicam: exclamat tua famili 


dicere quid oportuiſſet, nec ve- 71s; hoc vero neminem unquam 
ro quidquam novi, fed ea quae audivi. rol repreſſi Ep. ad 
quotidie omnes ; nec ta men il- Att, xv. 11. 


lum locum attingere, n 
04 Had 
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Had the Vindicator read the paſſage thus intire, he 
could not poſſibly obſerve upon it, that the 1% 
opportunities, mentioned by Cicero, were thoſe that 
Caſſius lamented and charged to the account of Deci- 
mus [y]: for Servilia tells us the direct contrary 3 
beſides that it was not poſſible for Caſſius to charge 
to the account of Decimus what was properly 
_ chargeable to his wn account. The ſubject of Ci- 
cero's complaint is evidently differenced from that 
of Ca/ſius's; and the ſubject of Caſſius's complaint 
is intimated by Cicero's ſaying, that he himſelf did 
not touch upon the point, that any one elſe ſhould baue 
Been killed. Cicero's caution, about touching the 
affair of ſaving Antony, did not flow from his reſpect 
to M. Brutus, who was preſent z for Cicero uſed no 
caution in blaming the loſs of opportunities, which 
was chargeable to the account of Brutus and Ca/- 
Aus only; though they were both preſent. Nay, 
however boldly it is affirmed, that Cicero's caution 
could not flow from any ether motive, but his reſpe®. 
to M. Brutus [z] yet the paſſage itſelf plainly ſug- 
geſts another motive of Cicero's caution, which 
would not reſtrain Caſſius, naturally of a fiery ſpirit, 
and nbw inflamed againſt Antony by anew provocation 
[2], from touching the tender affair of ſaving Auto- 
ny. This motive, in ſhort, was the awe of Servi- 
lia's preſence, who was a woman of ſpirit and in- 
trigue; in great credit with the Cæſarean party; 
yet had fuch a ſhare in all the counſels of Brutus, 
that it made Cicero the leſs inclined to enter into 


3 Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 62. diceres ) ſe in Siciliam non itu- 
Ib. rum. Ep. ad Att xv. 11. 
a] Caſſius [ Martem pirare rn 


them, 


J 


. them, or to be concerned with one, whom he could not 
truſt [o]. Cicero himſelf obſerves to Atticus, what 
great caution he uſed on this very account; and 
yet could not eſcape Servilia's rebuke, upon which 
he was immediately filenced: and Cicero, in the pre- 
ſence of Servilia eſpecially, would cautiouſly avoid 
touching on the point of any one's being killed with 
Cæſar; for her daughter Junia was married to Le- 
pidus, who was deſtin'd to ſuffer the ſame fate with 
Antony, if the more moderate counſels had not 
taken place [o]. f 

Ix ſupport of my 8 of Cicero, I con · 
tented myſelf with alledging the ſingle modern au- 
thority of M. Mongault, who thus comments upon 
the paſſage; Paterculus tells us, that Caſſius was 
<< for having Antony killed together with Cæſar, 
and that D. Brutus oppoſed him. Plutarch and 
Appian, who often copy him, ſay that it was A. 
0 Brutus ; but there is reaſon to judge from this 
* paſſage, that it was Decimus.” Here the Vindi- 
cator ſees, that M. Mongault builds his interpreta- 
tion. upon . the teſtimony of Paterculus, in which he 
happens'to be wholly miſtaten; and ſpeaks again of 
the opinion, which M. Mongault had declared, but 
upon the miſtaken authority of Paterculus [d]. I, for 
my part, clearly /ee, that M. Mongault builds his 
opinion upon the paſſage of Cicero, which he in- 
terprets. But by and by neither Cicero nor Pater- 
ng mull _ = honour of MOI the ne 
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of M. Mengauli's opinion; for we are farther told, 
that he was drawn inadvertently into his miſtake 
by two eminent Commentators, Boſius and Popma, 
who had declared the ſame opinion before him. As 
to the charge upon myſelf of »o ſmall difingenuity in 
this aſe of M. Mongault*s tefimony, and of being 
mort ſollicitous to eftabliſh an bypothefis, than the 
truth [e]; the juſtice of it may be judged of from 
the iſſue of our : 
XI. I have proved then, againſt Plutarch and 
Appian, who might eaſily derive their miſtake from 
the equivocal ſenſe of the Latin name ; from Pater- 
culus, who is a better author than them both; and 
from Cicero, who is a better author than them all; 
and from Cicero and Paterculus compared together, 
who are excellent comments upon each other; and, 
laſtly, from the great probability of the thing itſelf; 
« that D. Brutus was the author of ſaving Antony's 
&« life, when Cæſar was killed.” My interpreta- 
tion of Cicero is farther confirmed by the teſtimo- 
nies of M. Mongault, à true Critic ;, and of Bofins 
and Popma, two eminent Commentators ; but it is 


put paſt all doubt by the context of Cicero, which 


confines the matter of complaint againft Decimus to 
the very time of Cæſar's death; and by the Vindi- 
cator's painful and fruitleſs attempt to ſhew, that 
Caſſius could ſeverely complain of Decimus on any 
other account than his ſaving Antony. The ſuſpect. 
ed Letters then confeſſedly making AM. Brutus the 
author of that meaſure ; this is one deciſive proof 
of their being ſpurious. 


[4] Mid. Pref, Di. p. 64. not; 1. 85 
n TAE 
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Tur Sophiſt proceeds in his genuine character, 
and is imitated by his brother A pologiſt, the Bio- 
grapher [/], to compare the conduct of Cicero and 
Brutus, from the time of Cæſars death, with re- 
gard to the three principal periods of their con- 
tinuance in the city, of their leaving the city, 
—— and of their leaving 7taly [g]. On the firſt 
head, indeed, it ſeems neceſſary to introduce ö 
Sophifts, inſtead of one, who would very naturally 
think themſelves obliged to undertake the popular 
province of vindicating Gcero's political manage- 
ment from the death of Cæſar and the beginning of 
the war that enſued upon it [5]. The elder and 
more intelligent Sophiſt ſays, that, in the interval 
between the memorable Ides of March and Brutus's 
leaving the city, Cicero was the more ative of the 
two; and that Lepidus and Antony were the perſons 
. afraid of peace, and enemies to the public quiet, raiſing 
freſh diſturbances in the State [i]. This is agreeable 
to true hiſtory : for Cicero, upon the event of C. 
ſar*s death, adviſed the Prætors to convene the Se- 
nate into the Capitol, and to make ſome vigorous: 
decrees for the public ſecurity ; but Brutus was for 


[F] Life of Cicero, v. ii. p. [i] Poſt——memorabiles 7- 
471, 2, etc. dur Martia; — nos tum nimis 

gl Quid autem ſecutus acres, vos fortaſſe ſapientius ex- 
hoc bello fim in ſententiis di- ceſſiſſis urbe. — Inſtromentum 
cendis, aperire * puto. regni delatum ad Lepidum er 
Polit interitum Carſaris, etc. Antoniumz quorum alter in- 
Ep. ad Brut. i. 15. conſtantior, alter impurior, u- 


5 Illud neceſe me ad te terque pacem meturm, inimicus 

quid ſentirem de a otio. His ardemtibus pertur- 
conſtitutione jut belli, et quo bandae Reip R 
jadicio eſſem, quaque ſententia. i. "= | 


marching 
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marching calmly, and with all due reſpect to the au- 
thority of the Conſul [#]. Lepidus and Antony, 
on the other hand, were the perſons induced by in- 
clination, and invited by the call of the populace, 
to rai ſe diſturbances in the State, on the ſole pretence 
of vindicating Cæſar's murder [7], But the other 
Sophiſt, by miſtaking the object of Gicero's activi- 
ty, which was exerted only to provide for the pu- 
blic fecurity in a conſtitutional way, makes him thus 
declare himſelf to Brutus; It was always my 
« advice,“ ſays he, © to ſet the Public free, not 
„ only from the Tyrant, but Tyranny itſelf. You 
„ yere for milder counſels. -- In that early time all 
« your aims were bent on peace, which was not 
eto be obtained by Speeches : mine on liberty, 
„ which cannot be without peace; but peace, I 
« declared, was to be procured only by war and 
e by force of arms [m].” —Here the Sophiſt pre- 
| ſents us witha complication of his blunders ; for the 
accomplices and their abettors, having nothing to do 
in that early time of Cæſar's murder, but to keep 
upon the defenſive, from an apprehenſion of a legal 
proſecution, or a retaliation by force of arms ; were 
all to a man for the milder counſels of peace : and Ci- 


(i] Meminiſtine me clama- 5 


re, illo ipſo primo Capitolino 
die, Senatum in Capitolium 
a Praetoribus vocari? Dii im- 
mortales, quae tum opera effici 


| 2 Ep. ad Att. xiv. 10. 


lam /e/fonem Capitolinam mi- 
hi non iſſe, tu teſtis es. 
Ep. 14. Comp. Liſe of Cic. v. 


ii. p. 251, 2. | 
1 Appian. De bell. civ. p. 


11. 
- {m] Seis mihi ſemper pla- 
cuiſſe, non rege ſolum, ſed re- 
gn liberari Rempublicam. Tu 
ius——Recenti illo temp ore 
tu omnia ad pacem, quae ora- 
tione confici non poterat ; ego 
omnia ad libertatem, quae fine 
E nulla eſt; pacem ipſam 
ello atque armis effici poſſe ar- 
bitrabar, Ep ad Brut. ii. 7. 


cero 
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cero in particular imagined, that peace was to be ob- 
tained by Speeches, and did himſelf, the third dax 


after Cæſar's death, make an excellent Speech in the 


temple of Tellus; - decreeing an amneſty for what 
was paſſed, and laying the foundation of their future 
tranquillity In]: nor can any thing be more incon- 
ſiſtent with the neceſſity of Brutus's affairs at that 
time, than that his aim ſhould not be bent on peace ; 
or with known fact, than that Gicero ſhould even 
entertain the thought of a peace being to be procured 
only by war and by force of arms [o]. Here nothing 
is offered in defence of the Sophiſt but a miſrepre- 
ſentation of his original Latin: for, whereas he is 
ſpeaking, in imitation of his elder brother [p], of 
what was done in that early time of Cæſar's death, 
and while Brutus ſtill continued in the city; the En- 
gliſþ Tranſlator makes him ſpeak of what was 
done in that time of our late confuſion ;, and aſſerts 
that Brutus's conduct, after he was driven out of 
the city, is the ground of Cicero's expoſtulation with 
Bim in the firſt part of this Letter; though he owns 
that Cicero, in the ſame part of the Letter, reminds 
Brutus of his original miſtake, in ſaving Antony, at 
the time when Cæſar was killed [q]. | 
ther inftance af imitation ; S- 


[] Poſt diem tertium veni 
dia non deerant arma poſcen- 


in aedem Telluris Phil. ii. 


35.——ln quo templo —jeci 
fundamenta pacis ; atque o- 
mnem memoriam diſcordiarum 
oblivione ſempiterna delendam 
eite Ib. i. 1. 

[e] Habes Ele Bs 
mum otii, id eft, Druti. 
ad Att. xiv. 2. Cont. A 
De bell. civ. p. 511. 

Do] There ſeems to be ano- 


2 


tium, quorum repreſimus impe- 
tum ardoremgue reflinximus. 
Ep. ad Brut. ii. 7. 'Erexerat 
enim ſe civitas in retinenda li- 
bertate conſentiens. — Italiae 
ſua yobis fud/e profitenti remi- 
Ib i. 15. 

[9] Mid Ep. of Cie. p. 33, 
39- not. 1. 


cout 
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CoME we to the /zcond point of compariſon of 
Cicero and Brutas, their leaving the city.” I 
obſerved, © that our hiſtorical Apologiſt, upon the 
C authority of the. ep;ſtolary one, advances the fact, 
e that Cicero did not leave Rome till Brutus and 
« Caſſius had left it: whereas it appears from Cice- 
„ ro's genuine Letters, that he left Rome preſently 
after the aſſembly of the Senate, which was held 
“in the temple of Tellus [7]. The whole of my 
aſſertion may be caſily maintained; but I thought 
it enough for my purpoſe to ſhew, that Cicero was 
private in the country, when Brutus and Caffius 
were ſtill continuing in the city. The decree of the 
Senate, which confirmed Cz/ar's acts, was made in 
the temple of Tellus on the 17 of March [s]; and 
Antony, who recalled S. Clodius from exile in conſe- 
quence of that decree, but was ſo complaiſant to 
Cicero as to aſk his conſent, tells him by letter; 
*© that through his ſudden departure from the city 
<< he had not the opportunity of requeſting it by 
* word of mouth [J. Hence it is probable, that 
Cicero was not preſent in thoſe ſubſequent aſſem- 


H pfi eſſe excadendum putavi 


[-] Vos fortaſſe ſapientius 
exceſſiſtis urbe Itaque cum 
teneri urbem a parricidis vide - 
rem, nec te in ea nec Caſſium tuto 
eſſe poſſe, eamque armis oppreſ- 
ſam ab Antonio: mihi 1 

. Ep. 


ad Brut, i. 15. Life of Cic. v. 
i. p. 258. Ep. ad C. Middlet. 

p. 208. | 

s] tua 


ro illo die [Idibus Martiis ?]— 
 Neque te 0% die, neque poſters 


vidi. Foſt diem /ertinm veni 


in aedem Telluris. Phil. ii. 3 5. 
—— Multo firmius a4 Hranni 
comprobatum iri, quam in Te. 
luris. Ep. ad Att. xvi. 14. 

l Occupationibus eſt factum 
meis, et ſubita- tua profickione, 
ne tecum coram de hac re age- 
rem. A Caefare petii, ut 8. 
Clodium reſtitueret: impetravi. 
—Videor debere tueri com- 


mentarium Cacſaris. Ep. An- 
ton. ad calcem Ep. ad Att. xiv. 


13. 
blies 
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blies of the Senate, in which Antony was required 
to ſpecify the particulars of Cz/ar's acts and com- 
mentaries, when he declared that only one per/on; 
i. e. S. Cladius, was reſtored from exile by them [ah 
Cicero had his reaſons for his ſudden departures for 
addreſſing himſelf to Antony, on the event of that 
very 170 of March, What a day,“ ſays he, 
„ was that to you? For though you ſhewed your 
« ſelf my enemy on a ſudden, I pity you for envying 
< yourſelf the glory of that day [&]. According- 
ly, when we find him in the country, he is requeſt- 
ing Atticus to ſmell out the diſpoſition of Antony, and 
yet there appears to have been a perfectly good cor- 
reſpondence between Antony and Brutus even after 
this time [y]. Nay, the Giceronian advocates have 
ſo little grounds to build a monument of praiſe to 
their Client, for his diſtinguiſbed perſeverance in the 
city, that Cicero did not ſo much as return to it, 


[s] Reliquis diebus in Capi- 
tolio praeclara ſenatus conſulta 


feciſti.— Meminiſti ipſe de 


exulibus. Phil. ii. 36. Num— 
qui exu/es reſtituti? Unum = 
bat, terea neminem. Ib 
i. 1. Indeed Cicero ſpeaks as 
if he was preſent in thoſe Af. 
ſemblies. Aſſentiri etiam Tos 
Ser. Sulpicio—volvit, — Dicta- 
turam—ex Rep. ſuſtulit, de qua 
ne ſententias quidem diximus. 
Auctoritatem cjus—ſecuti ſu- 


mus, eique — gratias egimus. Ib. 
But this is only a caſt of his O- 
ratory, of which there are ſeve - 


ral inſtances. in this very Ora- 


tion. 
([I Qui tibi dies ille, M. 


appear 


Antoni, fuit? Quanquam mihi 
ſubito inimicus extitiſti, tamen 
me tui miſeret, quod tibi invi- 
deris. Phil. ii. 35. Atom 
had ſuſpected, that Cicero would 
againſt him in the Se- 
nate, _ Ener Marcb, with 
to his /a/:fring the - 
= in the — rs 's 
election to the Canſulſhip. Ib. 
ſupra. ETS 'S d & Ales 
irnglo, e "Tf Pobrgos ws 
porapxnoun, Tu M Kixipun Geb 
gairales. Plut. in Cic. p. 882. 
DO Odorare tamen Antonii 
S Ep. ad Att. xiv. 3. O- 
ptime tam etiam Bruto noſtro 
probari Antonjium. Ep. 8. 


Eggs when 


— = — — - — 
—— Ie „ At. 6 
. 
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hen the Biographer ſays he did [z], to aſſiſt at the 


Senate on the firſt of June; nor was ever there from 
the time of his leaving it after the Ides of Marcb till he 
returned from his intended voyage into Greece. When 
Brutus, on the laſt of June, earneſtly preſſed him to 
do honour by his preſence to the ſhews, which he 
gave as Prztor to the city ; Cicero alledged in ex- 
cuſe the abſurdity of his going thither to ſee ſhews, 
« when he had never been at Rome at all ſince the 
e commencement of theſe arms, or the war [a].“ 
Now the Latin Apologiſts carry up the war as high 
as the very Ides of March; and the temple of Tel- 
bl itſelf was beſieged by the armed Veterans while 
the Senate was aſſembled in it [5]. | 
CICERO, now in the country, writes to Atti- 
cus the fifth Letter ſtill remaining on April 11; 
and the firſt relates his conference with Matius, an 
eminent Cæſarean, who had not ſpoken with one 
of the Chiefs of his party, but Lepidus, ſince the 
Ides of March [c]. The ſecond acknowledges At- 
ticus's anſwer to his former, as the reſt do the news 


(#) * All theſe informations 
« determined him at laſt not to 
venture to the Senate, but to 
% awvithdraw himſelf from that 
city, etc.“ Life of Cic. v. 2 
293. Kal. Funiis —ut ad 

mus edixerat. — Veterani - ad 
ſpem novarum praedarum inci- 
tabantur : quae cum audire mal- 


lem, quam videre, haberemque 


jus legationis liberum, ea mente 
diſceſſi, ut adeſſem Kal. Janua- 
riis. Phil. i. 2. Vide Epiſt. ad 
C. Middlet. p. 19. 

[a] Reſcriphi,— Ar H 
eſſe, me, qui Romam omnino poſt 


haec arma non acceſſerim,— 
ſubito ad ludos venire. Ep. ad 
Att. xv. 26. 

[ Quid ego——ſecutus hoc 
bello ſim Poſt interitum 
Caeſaris et veſtras memorabiles 
Ius Martias——Ep. ad Brut. 
i. 15.— de tota conſtitutione 
bujus bell. Recenti illo tem- 
pure Ib. ii. 7. Nam Libe- 
ralibus— nonne omni ratione 
veterani, qui armati aderant,— 
defendendi fuerunt ? Ep. ad 
Att. xiv. 14. 

Cel] Ep. ad Att. xiv. 1, 2, 3 


» 5 
? whith 
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which Atticus occaſionally ſent him from the city. 
The quality of this news demonſtrably confutes what 
the Vindicator aſſerts upon the authority of Plu- 
tarch, that Brutus and his accomplices quitted Rome 
- direftly upon occaſion of the tumults, that enſued up- 
on Czfar's funeral d]. For the Tribune L. Caſſius, 
one of the accomplices, who bore a diſtinguiſhed 

in the execution of the murder, is a remark- 
able inſtance of the people's diſpoſition towards the 
accomplices, in the applauſe given him by the Spe- 
ctators, when he makes his. public entrance into the 
Theatre [el. The ſame fact ſhews the evaſion to 
be utterly unbiſtorical, that if Brutus had only diſap- 
peared, or kept bimſelf cloſe within the city, for a 
few days before he left it, or bad continued there in 
Private, for a day or two. [for ſeveral weeks] after 
Cicero was gone, it would be intirely conſiſtent with 
every thing that is ſaid or implied about it in theſe 
ſuſpected Letters [F]; which expreſsly ſay, that 
Cicero continued in the city after Brutus was 
« gone.” This evaſion, I fay, is utterly unbiſtv- 
rical, there being no occaſion at this time for Brutus 
to diſappear, or to keep himſelf cloſe within the city, 
or to continue there in private. For even after this: 
time things continued pretty quiet in the city, and 
Cicero himſelf was favoured with a legacy in the 
will of ſome active Ceſarean, where Atticus was a 
witneſs, and Cicero looked upon it as an argument 


5 Mid. Pref. Dif. p. 66. xiv. 2. Alter Caffius adverſum 
e] Bona ſigna conſentientis vulnerat, paullum infra jugu- 
multitudinis. Plauſus vero L. lum. Suet. in Caeſ. c. 82. 
Caſſio datus, etiam facetus mihi [/] Pref, Dil, p. 66, 7 
quidem viſus eſt. Ep. ad Att. 5 


P of 
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of a e "BR t party to maintain a good un- 
Hicus . er. adyices &« of 


6 TE being raiſed by 


$ 


£ party of. Ceſar's 


> fre Imen, » "which, he thought, m 1225 be eaſily 


66 quelled, 1 if Antony Was Nei 5 the 


1ꝶq%.v „ 


Upon this event it was, © 


ttom of wy 
Brutus and Calius 


& were forced to fude their 5 and to Keep 
7 themſelves cloſe within their own walls ; * which | 


is not Mend to mph, 7 | 


in Ibe c cy 
the next ay, anc 
48, Us hel. q 4 


that they mu ect eri ly be 
Jowever Atticus ent better news 


articularly « 6 that Brutus and 
Jy" 
er nal conference with Antony Is 


when they ſeem” to aye concerted common mea- 
ſates for” the ſettlement « of. the State, and concluded 
with a re ſolution, +4 that Ceſar's 8 nomination 0 the 
&*"Conſuls and Tribunes ſhould take effect for two 
cc years LI. Wer Since 1 it is here confeſſed, that Brut 

and Caſſius \ were undoubtedly either i in the city, or in 


rence can t 


Ne * 4 
4245 IN 


ſs] e ee e komg 
n ob ſgnandum tu 
_— non fine cauſa videris. 
x enim nr ita putart. Ep. 
ad Att. xiv. 3. —— 3 
15 £ ve 
4 en Nr "hiſtorical faith, 
had he executed the defign of 
writing the ' Hiſtory - of » theſe 
times, may be learnt from a 
following Letter, where he ſays ah 
Hortaris me, ut hiſtorias ſcri- 


bam ut colligam tanta eorum 
ſcelera, a" qunbus etiam nunc 


obſidemur ? poterone eos i 


nun laudare, qui te anden 


adhibuerunt ? nec mehercule 


5 | | 
Su * 


| 5 near net ebbourhood” of it at this time ; what pre- 
15 be to fay, that they kept themſelves 


me rauduſculum movet : ſed ho- 
mines benivolos, prom 
fant, ary elt inſequi contume- 


34 471 


475 5 alcatore ve o- 
avs. Nam iſta quidem Cae- 
fatis libertorum 0 ratio facil 


opprimeretur, ſi rea ſap 
(ii 8 — 
rietibus continers. 
Sau. Mi iel Bi 12 687 
li Deinde, meljora te nun- 
ciare. Anton colloquium 
cum heroibus noſtris pro te nata 
non incommodum. —— Etiam - 
ne Coff. et Tribunos pl. in bi- 
enniam, quos illeyoluit! Ep. 6. 


fo 
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tue ur une but rbeir on Name, leb tober 

abe whye Ie]? Wis this even pollible, when am 

impoftatie debate Was tea laced b between 4 C b 

ank the chief Con ſpiratörs, the feſült of whith' m 

be preſently pul, and is {tially ſent k 2 ; 
as the city feus? Not is there the leaft gfbünd 
for the other pretence, that 297 colild Bold the c. 


ference with mute eaſe and ſafety but of tht city; than 
in the nid of the ridts W, fof Ailituss a. 


vices were nbt oy pedchhbl, hüt eweck the Con. 
ſplrators töõ Be the dat lig of tht 05 and this 505 
the pretiſe time, When Alon), * 77 
Gelee His real delig ns With t of Pan 
tif,” b fore aan SORRY 157 quelſed the 
rigts of the c 0, eſtabliſhed the Sub hberty 
afitt rrahq . Cicero did not hear before the 
15% of A l, had been ſeen near Lad. 
1 7 Adee be robably returned t to he 


city,” was highly delighte Vith Anton 8 ;proceed- 
ings, and, as Cicers 1 oht go &ven fee. 

with ſafety through any 10 5 city 5 

Wen the Cen Fate 9 at retire for al * 8 
tinter K oh not, as the be arts Ap6log fays, 

«: * betabfe le oy was "polfeifed by the arricides, 


6 and oped by the: m rin of dn * * A. 


1 


8 | _ 
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tony himſelf and moſt of the Cæſareans left the city 
at the ſame time, under mutual affurances of pre- 
ſerving. the peace, which had been ſolemnly ſtipu- 
lated in the Capitol (s], . Antony, before his depar- 
ture, adjourned the Senate to the firſt of June, when 


212 


at length he began to ſhew himſelf in his proper co- 
lours, and by the numerous veteran forces, which 
he had been levying in the country the vo preced- 
ing months, gave to Brutus and Caſſius the firſt oc- 
caſion of not venturing themſclves into the city; as 
well as to the Sophiſt of ſaying, that they were 
« driven out of it by the arms of Antony [p]. 
Laſtly, CICERO is placed in contraſt with Bru- 
tus in regard to the 44 of their leaving Italy; where 
the Sophiſt, after a declamatory colouring of Cice- 
ro's return from his intended voyage, makes no leſs 
injurious a repreſentation of Brutus's flying away. 
But the awkwardneſs of the management will beſt 
appear from his own words. My mind,” fays 
the perſonated Cicero, always the fame, and ever 
« fixed on the love of my country, could not bear 
« the thought of leaving it in its diſtreſs. In the 
« midſt, /herefore, of my Acbaic voyage, when an 
« uncommon ſouth wind had driven me back to 
[0] Cum ipki in tua poteſtate O praeclaram illam percurſa- 


fuerimus, #oque adducti conſilio tionemtuam menſe Aprili atque 


dimiſerimus ex municipiis no- 
ſtros neceſſarios, &c. Ep. Fam. 
xi. 2. Alia porro propria Do- 
Jabellae : quae, niſi Collega afu- 
i Net, credo eis ſuiſſe futura com- 
munia. Phil. i. 2. Conf. Ep. 
ad Att. xiv. 9, 10, 11 


[4] Ecce enim Kalendis Ju- 


niis, quibus ut adeſſemus edi- 
xerat, mutata omnia. Phil. i. 2. 


ad Brut. i. 15. 


Maio! Ib. ii. 39. Seribitur no- 


bis magnam wereranoram mul- 


. titudinem Romam conveniſſe 


jam. — Puteſne nos Zutos fore ? 
Ep. Fam. xi. 2. Patriae libe- 
ratores urbe carebant. Phil. i. 2. 
Nec te in ea ſurbe] nec 
Caſhum ute e poſſe, Ep. 


lialy ; 
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e Tray; I faw you at Velia, and was greatly con- 
* cerned [g].“ Here, in the midſt of his Achaic 
voyage, the ſouth wind ſo amicably conſpired with 
the operation of the love of his country, that he re- 
turned becauſe he could not bear to leave it, and yet 
was driven back to it. He goes on: I ſaw you,” 


fays he, © at Velia, and was greatly concerned. For 


<< you were retreating : you were retreating, I ſay, 
* Brutus, ſince your Stoics will not allow their Wiſe- 
„ man 70 fly (7].” However evidently Cicero here 
blames the retreat of Brutus, and ſcruples, only in 
complaiſance to his Stoiciſm, to call it a dire flight; 
yet the Vindicator can ſay, that it is not the at of 
quitting Italy, that is cenſured at all in this place ; 
for that was become neceſſary in Brutus's preſent cir- 
cumſtances; and as ſuch is even commended by the 
true Cicero [S]. I obſerved farther, — that 2576 
place was copied from the tenth Philippic, where the 
true Cicero uſing the ſame expreſſion certainly ſpeaks 
of the very ali of Brutus s quitting Italy, and highly 
commends it; — that the u Cicero deliberately 
and in full council of Brutus and his friends adviſed 
him to take that ſtep; repreſenting the danger of 
his returning to the city, to which meaſure Brutus 


was at that time inclined 3 — and that the irue 


Cicero was exceedingly defirous of retreating toge- 


ther with Brutus in his fleet; being ſo far from 


2 Avimes idem, qui ſem- vehementer. Ep. ad Brut, i. 
per infixus eſt in patriae cari- 15. 
tate, diſceſlum — ejus periculis ] Cedebas enim, Brute, ce- 
ſerre non Itaque in 4 —— quoniam Stoici veſtri ne- 
medio Achaico * cum "ORE ſapientis. Ib. 
auſter me in Italiam — retu- [] Mid. Pref. an 
liſſet, te vidi Veliae, doluique 


* 3 blaming 


b LON CST 
ami im for f ing a 7 2570 out of. 7taly, that 
1 n Fo Ke . 8 org 
(3 "Rat wha at Is the 9 75 © of all 357 Not 
| hat he ju befted 25 WF not cenſure the g aft of 
Ae de ding a "hich, be wapifeſtly 4 
ur Ganell fol betrays, un ale 4 it, a 
4 705 bi, 77 ce of 17 necefſuy 0 rutus' j 
7 61 ances, and of the. rue Cicero's maxims ay 
5 ice, Which he 1 0 to, Bae, The 
indicator, 9 pr tends, - that. Brutus's general 
£ Aare is blamed in this "Place, W driving Fa to 
| neceſſity 9 ſing out: of bah al does va 12 
Fi r ipto. the ſpit, and e oh, t (ny 
1 80 Brutus s gener al copdue had been Hen ; 
205 unde an the A "yr ing heads of diſtin A 
e fe Fer of which was, Sen by the 
44 of cero 's leauing the city, as the ce ure upon 
Hrutus 8. quitting Haly is introduced with the enco- 
mium upon Cicero's return, from his VoNAge. | 
Nor gi therefore can 18. in, defence of 
the. Letter, but chat if. ĩt muſt be jadged, /purious, 
hecauſe Gicery cenſures the act of Brutus 's quitting 
Laß, which the trur Cicero commended, and even 
adviſed ; then every cavjller, wha , makes ng allow- 
ance fer different circumſtances, may. Find, contradi- 
. in, any, thing, (x); a, . ane netten 


( Eundem vidi poſlea . At wi, Brat cum ſaepe 
liae cedentem Italia, ne qua ori- injeciſſem de d hi,, non per- 
retur belli civilis eau propter inde, atque ego putaram, ar- 
ſe. Phil. x. 4. Ego—/uadert, ripere viſus eſt Ib. xvi. 5. Mud 
ut -ateretur"Afaati uh eſt mihi ſubmbleſtum, quod pa- 
frumenti. — Quid" ta, inguam, rum Brutus properate vide tur. 
Brute? Remam, inquit, i tibi Ep. 915 pad C. Mid. p. 209,10. 


videtur. Miki” vero minime. [u] Mid. Pref. Diff. 2 69. 
Tute enim non eris. 1 4 ( Ibid. p.67. 
rn prove 


* — 
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prove any other part of Citer*s'woFks tobe ſpurivus, 
&s eafily as theſe Letters: for Cicero often complains 
in bis Letters td Atticus, h Brutus Bad ruinei his 
Caſe BY BIS iht, in theo Very fit days of bir 
refitltnte i the Capitol", yet the ſame Cicero, in 4 
Speech tb the Senate, applaud that very indolence, as 
4 wonderful inſtance of bis pativiice, moderation," and 
love of peate [y]. Bit here, im the firſt place, the 
Vindicator, ' by his o confeſſſon, muſt be the ca- 
viller,” for he hithfelf” cbuld argue, that the act of 
Hrutus's quitting Nah) could not” bè cenſured at all 
in the /a/p; Bal 


Bel Letter, becauſe that was become 
nteſſary in Hrutus's preſent” circuthſtarices, and as 
ſach” is even commended by the trust Cicero. Se- 
condly, though” the tric Cicero would give tbe bet 
adbitè to Brutus that he was able, and, i that was 
rejetted, complain in his Letters to Atticus; but, in 
a Speech to the Senate, nate the” beſt conſtruction 
and the beſt uſe of tbe ntaſures 'whieh Brutus cboſc 
tb pure x]: yet J will ſtill maintain, that the ru? 
Citera” would never do what the Sophiſt evidently 
does; namely, fooliſmly reproach” Brictus fo” the 
act of quitting Tah), in bis Letters to Brutus Bim 
ſelf; when he had not only commended that act in 
a Sprech 10 tb Senate, but authörtzed it by his de- 
lifiefate advice and example, and alf along repreſent- 
ed it as neceſſary in his Letters to Atticus. I con- 


; 1 


clude, " = t D109 2 Wei} © mmm”, 
XII. Tuar this compariſon of Cicers's and Bru-' 
16s conqpct from the deri , the war, the ge. 
nuine offspring of one or two declamatory Apolo- 

DIA Pref. DIA. p.57 (a] Ib. p. 7. 
a J P 4 giſts, 
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giſts, and adopted in great meaſure. by an hiſtorical 
— [a], is falſe in all the three points of contraſt; 
in making Cicero's activity in the city to be of the 
military, when it was of the civil character: — in 
making Cicero's departure from the city to be later 
than the departure of Brutus and Caffius, which is 
moreover ſaid to have been occaſioned by the pre- 
valence of Antony's arms; when Brutus and the ac- 
complices continued openiy in the city long after Ci- 
cero had left it, nor were forced by Axtony*s arms 
to leave the city, but through the apprehenſion of 
them durſt not return to it againſt the firft of June: 
Land, laſtly, in making Brutus's act of quitting Italy 
to be diſbonourable in compariſon of Cicerg's, coward- 
in itſelf, and cenſured by Cicero; when Cicero 
was more precipitate in that meaſure than Brutus, 
and actually blamed by the true Brutus for it; upon 
which Cicero thanks the wind, not the perpetual 
Ive of his country, for removing the ignominy of his 


flight, by bringing him back [5]; and when the 
fame meaſure” in Brutus was neceſſary, and both un- 
dertaken by the advice and approved by the judg- 
ment which the true Cicero expreſſes in his Letters 
to Atticus. 

TAE Sophiſt regularly proceeds to colour over 
Gone: 8 political management, of Oavius in parti- 


[a] © I have compared the. [5] Prutus—ſe laetari, quod 
„ merit of Ciceros conduct effugiſſem duas maximas vitu- 
« with that of Brutus's, from perationes, unam quam 7tinzre 
1 the time Cxſar's death; as - facienda me intelligebam ſuſci- 
** well as the different ſpirit of pere, relictionis Reipublicae : 
the two preceding | Letters.” Ego vero auſtro gratias mi- 
Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 181. not. ras, qui me a Yanta infamia 
3. = n Ep. ad Att. xvi. 7. 


cular, 
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cular, after bis return to Rome. The importance 
of the ſubject, according to the rules of art, is re- 
commended by an introductory boaſt, that young 
« Ofavius, to whom they owed: their being at 
« that very time, was the creature of his politics 
«[;].”. Now this very time, it is juſtly obſerv- 
ed, could not be till July [d]; and yet we are in- 
tormed from the ſame hand, that before: Antony's: 
union with Lepidus, which happened on May 29th, 
Octavius, by the advantage of bis preſent 'power, 
might take occaſion to treat Caſca as an aſſaſſin, and 
put the laws in execution againſt bim, as. be did 
quickly after againſt all the Conſpirators (e): Nay, we 
are farther informed, that, before the 15 of May, 
Octavius had given an intimation of his attempt up- 
on the Con ſulſbip, and ſeemed to be forming ſome pro- 
Jefts, which alarmed the friends of liberty [ f]. But 
I had rather ſhew, that the ſuſpected Letter contains 
what is contrary to fact, than enter into the more 
eaſy province of ſhewing, that the Engliſh com- 
ment is perpetually at variance with the Latin ori- 
ginal. The fact contained in the Letter is, . that 
« Servius firſt moved the Senate to grant Octauius 
* the privilege of ſuing for the public magiſtracies 
before his regular time; and that Servilius alſo 
“ moved to ſhorten that time: whereas it appears 
« from Cicero's genuine writings, that Cicero himſelf 
« was the firſt who made a any ſuch r motion el. LAS 


[c] Dico, Olin Kane's. not. 24 | 
oleſcentem, per quem adhuc 08 I. p. 103. not. 3. and 
ſumus, fluxiſſe ex fonte con- 13 OG 5 1 
ſiliorum meorum. Ep. ad Brut. 


I | 2 Statuam _ pe bs 
[4] Md. Ep. of Cic. p. 163. crevit, celeritatem Petitienis pri- 


Ir 
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I is dbelared in ee of Cikers Philipptcs;-< tie 
« amotig tlie Hofiotits grunted to Orbit, at Ci 
* c motion, it was detreed; tfiat he miglit ſte 
e fun the public ofiees;- as if he were then of Se 
brian ranle; whicti- gave Him. the ſtatt by ten 
ume batte all others of che kme age; ſöt he 

5' waginowW ſeace Wey yt old. Hence T 
atgaedz /**' tfiat ſineẽ Cictyv us conHeIfedly the fit 
< ho detreed Ogi to be Propricter avid Senda 
«< tor; andi detreed with the ſame brłath, that 
* heſhoukd fave the place and pretederiee of a Fries 
c tem im the Senate; and right file for the pubſte 
offers, as ifi he were then of Frirftoriah rat; 
© it. {defeat impoſſible, that any” one ſhould have 
<< ddcreetits OAFtvins the' pretedener of a Prietbr,” 
« orithe privitegs of fung for offiets*av'of Q- 
en rule before Grero decret@ him to be Hb 

i pnetor and Senner Li]. For: as theſe are p 
im the ordet of Gcerbs decret, fo Oflaviucs pref 
cecenceꝰ in the Senate as Prætor was in courteſy 
annexeck to His character of Proprietor, and his pri- 
vilege of ſüing for” offices, as of Qaſtbrian rail 
was the · natural conſtquence* of his being a nember 
ede Sennte. Thie ſuſperred. Letter, therefore, muſt 
be falſt in aflerting; either that Citero was the firſt, 
who decreed Ofavins to be Proprætor, or that Ci- 
cero Was mor the fre who decreed rar to ſue for 


3 pol majorem etiam eſſe, ſenzentiamque loco Prae- 
Servilius. Ep. ad Brut. i. 15. js bee ejüſque rationem 


Vu. Epiſt ad C. Middlet? P- iſtratum 
_ TM oe og habeff ap 
bd dna Pei. . 15 ficeret fi anne f. | 
5 — cenſeo deternendum; —— S 2 5 17 
lacere C. —— Pitt. ad 
. 
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ces, as of Quaſtorian rank. We may farther 
yer. that even the hongur of bei 2 2 Se- 
nator, in the 9 of OQaavius, Was, in ory 
to. the other of his being made ay e and 
therefore Cicero, who fr deareed him to be Pro- 
ge and 9 the other honours in tho very 
uſt, needs. be the. who decreed 

i Oe the ik of fig lr ies x Ne 


Ari ak * bas he v Vindicator to 9, opp to, theſe 
direct proofs ? Hg 2re/umes, that the motion for 
Oaniur's lying far offices, as if he Nag then of Que 


ſtarian, mn, had, been, propeſed, before, by, Serving, 
and. that. Servilius mig. move ſtill, ta; haus Octaviu 
conſidered ag; an, Figulitian.; and. that Cicera might 
cloſe, with. his friend Servius, aud theu,add:the other 
greater hanaurs +, the, legal command af his army 
with the,rank aud arnaments of «a; Prator [/], All 
this, ſays hey mey fairly be preſumed upentba credit 
of) theſe Letters, i, e. Which, are, thewmsrferr eff our 
diſpute 3, and then, with a, policy; of wer great uſe 
to him, he. charges me with a double prcitio princi» 
Ni. But this ſtring af pr eſuunption has been alrea> 
dy Jn THEN exidence of, authbentzci-hiftoryy 
which, declares, that legal cammandihf tba. army 
ith;the, titkof; a, Preprætox, and he; ornaments of 
4 Conſul; were hs to, whigh theytofb-were 
D th ww of wig he.ok 


G ihn implied is 4s 
ti a 80 ut mam ef- Pr — — Senator. 


v. Epic, 1. cxxiji. -Here ee p. 5. 
e * * 1 1 
mur I ge 1 "added 
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added (m). And can it be reconciled to plain ſenſe, 
that the greater honours, and prior in all natural 
order, of Octavius's being made a Propretor and 
Senator, could be acceſſory to a part, nay, the moſt 
inconſiderable part of what Cicero decreed to Octa- 
vius? Cicero however, who added this ample ſup- 
plement, would not for all that adopt the more ho- 
nourable vote of Servilius, but rather cloſed, in de- 
creeing a moſt inconſiderable honour, with Servius, 
becauſe he was his friend! Quacſo, abjiciamus ifta ! 
Bur all theſe preſumptions will be diſappointed 
at once by our anſwer to the Vindicator's learned 
interrogatory. How does it appear, ſays he, that 
no body but Cicero had ever made the ſame motion, 
either in that or any other meeting of the Senate [u]? 
What! has he fo ſoon forgot, that Cicero was the 
perſon, who, the November before, entered into a- 
greement with Octavius, by the mediation of Op- 
pius, to make this ſame motion [o]? Or does not 
he know, that there was no other meeting of the Se- 
nate, before that on the firſt of January, in which 
ſuch a motion could be made to any effect? In- 
deed there was a meeting on the 20t* of the Decem- 
ber before, and the buſineſs of it was expreſsly pre- 
ſcribed by the Tribunes, namely, to provide for 
the ſecurity of the neu Conſuls in holding an aſ- 
„ ſembly of the Senate on the fr of January: 
where Cicero was ſo eager to be making his motion, 
that ſome. art was neceſſary to introduce the very 
mention of it [p]. At this meeting it if any thing was 


[m] Vide Liv. Epit. ut op 1 d Tribuni 
, quanquam vos nibil aliud 


| #] Mid. Pref, 
4 8 Ib. p. 29. nifi 4 praefidio, ut Senatum 
decreed 
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decreed concerning Octavius's honours, it was de- 
creed at the motion of Cicero, and the legal com - 
mand of his army with the title of Propretor was. 
not added to the other honours, but originally moved 
for, as it was the thing principally wanted by O#a- 
vius [q]. But the matter of Ciceros motion being 
only propoſed at this meeting, in order to its being 
reconſidered on the firſ# of January; then Cicero 
was the firſt who renewed the motion and added to 
the title of Propretor the other of Senator, and, in 
conſequence, the precedence of Pretor in the Se- 
nate, and the privilege of ſuing for. offices, as if- 
Ofavius was of Quæſtorian rank. This is evident 
from the very propoſition of the motion, in which 
there is no mention of Cicero's cloſing with any other 
Senator; as there is, when he cloſes with Servilius 
in decreeing a monument to Serv, Sulpicius, and 
adds a ftatue in braſs to be placed in the Roftra[r].- 
Beſides, Calenus, Father in- law to the ſenior Conſul 
Panſa, was firſt aſked to ſpeak upon the buſineſs of 
the meeting, and certainly did not make-any ſuch 


tuto Conſules Kal. Jan. habere 
poſlint, retuliftis, tamen mihi 
videmini poteſtatem nobis 
de tota Rep. fecifſe dicendi.— 
Quamobrem omnia mea ſenten- 
tia complectar, vobis, ut intel- 
ligo, non invitis, ut et praeſtan- 
tiſſimis ducibus a nobis detur 
auctoritas, et fortiſſimis militi- 
bus ſpes oſtendatur praemiorum. 
Phil. iii. 5, 6. Cum Senatum a. 
d. xiii Kal. Jan. Tribuni plebis 
vocaviſſent, deque alia re refer- 
rent, totam Remp. ſum com- 


plexus. Ep Fam. x. 28. Ho- 


dierno die primum — lee in- 
tervallo, me auctore et un. pe, 
ad ſpem libertatis exarſimus. 
mw iv. in fine. 3 
Cui quidem [M. Bruto 
P. E vos Jem 11 wo. 
tempore debetis, quod a. d. xiii 
Kal. Jan. D. Bruto et C. Cae- © 
ſari, me autre, tribuiſtis, quo- © 
rum privatum de Rep. conſilium 
et factum auctoritate weſtra eſt 
com probatum atque laudatum. 
Phil. x. 11. ö 


[r] Phil, ix, 6, 7. * | 
motion 
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motion [I]; and the Conſul would be punctuat if 
aſking Cisero in the next place, becauſe the general 
order of demmnding the opinions of the Setiators, 
tl the ſi Conſular cckions, was uftrally &- 
ſtablithed by the Corful on the ff of January [1]; 
nor does Cicero in the leaff intimate, when there 
was the beſt opportunity for it, that any one Rad 
before Bimſelf in favor of OFavins AH . 
NX CICERO was the perſon engaged by 
 Oftaviiis 16'propofe a vote in the' Senate for decree-" 
ing him horiours;, Grero was the ff who prop. 
ed the vote ar oor as the hotioats could be de- 
creed; the matter of Gtero's vote was, that ORHa. 
ous Mould Be Preprieror and denntor, have tHe pre. 
cedenee of a Pf ator in the Senate and the privilege 
of ſuing” for the publie offices, as if he were then of 
Auuſtarimm rank; therefore Cicero was the firſt 
«| who moved the Senate to grant OFaviuy the pri- 
e vilege of ſuing for the publie offices before the 


LI Me. gert bnſer ejus ſen- 
tentia, qui primus rogatus eſt, 
niſi. veſtrae virtuti conſtantiae- 

ue  confiderem. Phil. v. 1. 
Fr ſeems to regret, that he 


van homine' poser liber. 
et ille ſecundus in dicendo locus 
habet anctoritatem paene prin- 
cipis. Ep. ad Att: 1.13. Vids 
Caſaub. in loc. Qui ordo in 


— — * the ſecond 


King Nx Calenus, 
57 11 of Paiiſa. 
SA mihi, P. C. rr dend fe at- 


ntio, 
ut zam verear, ne — minuere 
amicitiam noſtram videatur er- 
petua di Ty Ib. x. 1. 

(e] _—_— ſcito, pri 
mum me * regatum 2 
tentian. — Sum — ab er. 


honorandis. 


ſententiis rogandis ſeryari ſolet, 
eundem in viris fortibus 


X Brato igitur, 


Conſale def r 


-_ exordinm, Phil. v. 


[a] Qui TConfolares] utinam 
omnes ante me ſententiam 


rentur | quahquam ſufpicer,” 


quid dicturi ſint quidam eorum, 
e e e, Eg... 


cilius contra dicerem, ſi quid 
videretur. Phil. v. l 


cc regular 
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* regular time — Again, the fuſpefed Letter der 
clares, chat Cicers was che irſt who decroed d ds 
vius the legal commend of his army, or that he ſhould 
be Pragrætors it is manifeſt from hiſtory, that the 
honour of being Senatar was accſſory i the hangur 
of being Praprætor, and from the nature of the 
ching, that OFevius mult be Propreter and Senator 
before he could have the precedence in the Senate 
as Prætor, and the privilege of ſuing far offices, as 
one of Quæſtorian rank; therefore ** Cicera, who 
& decreed the legal command and the privilege of 
4 ſuing for offices by the very fame wate, muſt needs 
be the i whadecreed to Odavius the privilege 
4 of ſuing for offices.” Theſe direct 
not to expaſe again the ab/urdity of the many p. 
fumptions to the contrary, ſufficiently ſhew, that I 
do not reject the fact of Seruius's being the fr 
mover of the Senate to grant Ofavins the privilege 
of ſuing for offices before the regular time, Seca 
it is found in the ſuſpetted Letter {x}; but that Ir. 


ject the Letter becauſe a falſe. fa is found in it, 


Cicero being the fir who made any ſueh mation. 

W are entering an another conſideration, which, 
muſt make the Vindicator himſalf aſnamed of his 
fair preſumption; *+ that Cicera. cloſtd with Ser- 
+. vius's vote, which. conſidered 
t ſuing. for the. Magiſtracies, as of: Quaſturian ran 
* only ; not with Servilius's, which conſidered him 

« as an, Aidijitign,” In another apo{getical Let- 
ter, which expreſsly mentions Lopidus æ union with 
4njony, and refers to facts of till lar, dus the fu. 


L Mid. Pref. Ein 5. 77 


7 


Ocamiut, in hia 


———— — — tt -- 
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ſperred Cicero is firſt informed of Oavias's deſigns 
upon the Conſulſhip. As to Cæſar,“ ſays he, 
ho has been governed hitherto by my advice, and 
is indeed of an excellent diſpoſition and admira- 
. ble conſtancy [y]; ſome people by moſt wicked 
«letters, meſſages, and fallacious accounts of things, 
„have puſhed him to a moſt aſſured hope of the 
«© Conſulſbip; which as ſoon as I perceived, 1 never 
a ceaſed admoniſhing him in his abſence, nor re- 
<< proaching his friends who are preſent, and who 
3 — —-—-— 
& ſeruple to lay open the /ource of thoſe moſt wicked 
'« counſels in the Senate [z]. This is the famous 
paſſage perpetually alledged to h, . that no man 
was more ſhocked at Odctavius's: attempt upon. the 
Conſulſhip, or took more pains to diſſuade it than Ci- 
cero ; and to correct the tradition of antiquity, that. 
Cicero was à promoter of Octavius's demand of the 
Conſulſhip ;. being duped and drawn into it by an af- 
furance given him by "the young man, that be would 
take bim for his Collegue, and be governed by him in 
all points during their joint adminiſtration [a]. I 
undertook to defend the old tradition, which is now 
made to depend upon the ſingle authority of Plu- 
tarch; though it was formerly acknowledged to be 
received implicitely by the Moderns upon the credit 
of ſome- old M Tiers [2], whoſe tity 9 


r Ovi, from the 3 (=) Bp. te 3 
th of the Conſuls, ſhew- id. Ep. 9 
of but is ran e de no, 6 Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 


authority of Cicero or the 456. 
- «Senate; and wanted only a 18 Ep. of Cic. ib. Pref. Dil. 
«« pretence for breaking with r. 73. Comp. Life of Cic. ib. 


« them,” Life of Cic. v. ii. 
p.455 . 
| with 
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with the expreſs declarations of the true Cicero, and 
with the ſuſpicions of the Sopbiſtic Brutus, was al. 
ledged by myſelf to prove, that the true Cicero 
vuvould never have called OzZavius's attempt upon 
the Conſulſhip a moſt wicked one, or expoſed the 
* ſource of it in the Senate; when he himſelf had 
«© been the ſource and promoter of that attempt, and 
not only decreed to Octavius the honours above 
«© mentioned, But given him, in a Speech to the 
Senate, an aſſured proſpect of the Conſulſhip Lc.“ 

PLUTARCH reports, upon - the authority of 
OZ#avius himſelf, ** that when Oclavius was in fear 
<« of loſing his command, and of being quite aban- 
« doned, he ſerved himſelf of Cicero's ambition at 
that neceſſary conjuncture, making the propoſal 
<« to him of their ſtanding joint candidates, and 
« of aſliſting each other in their ſuit for the Conſul- 
«« ſhip; which propoſal,” ſays he, . old Cicero 
<<. readily embraced z and being cajoled by the young 
% man to engage the Senate to their intereſts,” im- 
«« mediately diſobliged his friends, and ſhortly after 
found himſelf quite ruined and the public liberty 


* 


[c] ——Qui nn PTE cele- | that * our Critic, by tha man- 
ritatem petitionis Caeſari decre- ** ner of puſhing his argument, 
verit, /ed ſpem certiſſimam Con- ** ſeems to miſtake the matter 
ſulatus in ,Senatu oſtenderit. and to imagine, that by the 
Epiſt, ad C. Middlet. p. 213. © rank and enjjgns of a Preter, 
Theſe words the Dr. thus tran- . © decreed to Odavius by Ci- 
flates—* when he ¶ Cicero] him - cero, he was in effect to be 
« ſelf had decreed to Ofawvius . © conſidered as a Pretor, and 
<< the honours. above mention- had nothing left_ but to de- 
10 „el, and given him an aſſured ** mand the N Mid. 

proſpecl of the Conſulſhip.” Pref, Diſſ. P: 74» 5 | 
HAR he draws a deen, | 


* i © 
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s betrayed [d]. Appian continues the relation, 
telling us, „that Cicero moved the Senate to make 
&« O Octavius Conſul, and, leſt the Public ſhould re- 
« ceive damage by his youth and inexperience, to 
join with him ſome grave and prudent Governor 
in the magiſtracy; but Cicero's ambition was 
laughed at by the Senate, and the relations of the 
% accomplices of Cæſar's murder particularly op- 
s poſed the motion, through their dread of a pro- 
4 ſecution, if OZavias ſhould be Conſul ſe].“ The 
ſame Hiſtorian tells us farther, that when Cicero, a 
little time after, was ſupplicating the mercy of Octa- 
vius, not in behalf of Brutus, but of himſelf, he did 
mightily extol to Octavius the merit of his motion 
for making him Conſul [/ J. Theſe authorities of 
Plutarch and Appian may well be called to my aſſi- 
ſtance againſt the /uſpeFed Letters; though in a for- 

mer inſtance, when they were expreſsly on the fide of 
theſe Letters, they were declared to be of no other 
uſe, but to miſlead a poor Sophiſt [g]: for in the for- 

mer inſtance they were contradicted by better au- 

thorities; but in the preſent caſe, one of the Hiſto- 

rians expreſsly alledges the authority of OZavius 

himſelf; and both of them made great uſe of OZa- 

vius's Commentaries, which conſiſted of thirteen 


[4] Nachr. by Kairap evloc, 
ws Ng xalanuow, «) xu ui 
infos trio hai, Xgiioails T1 Kixi- 
gwrog iy Moſli Orapxia, Tedlen- 
lunes avlov uraliay peilrivas, che- 
TgaTlolos & ild ꝙ c ei- 


Torlos, &c. Plut. in Cicer. p. 


4. 
Del re De bell. civ. p. 
t is certain, that Cicero 

1 


* might have been declared 
* Conſul, by the unanimous 
= ſuffrage of the people, if he 
9 "= defired it.” Ok of Cic. 


8 456. 
Arte ynbro, 9. 75 

den Th brate v oripen nen, 

dy & llc iy 15 Ben Ty EN - 


noalo. 
"i Mid. Pref? Bin p. 73. 
books, 
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books, concerning his own Life [b]: nor are they 
contradicted by any thing but the Letters, and 
therefore muſt be good evidence againſt them. I 
might add the teſtimony of Dio, who relates the 
affair of OFavius's negotiating with Cicero about 
the Conſulſhip, on condition of making him his 
“ Collegue in the office [i]; but may content my- 
ſelf with repeating the obſervation, ** that the Co. 
e phiſtic Brutus himſelf betrays a conſciouſneſs of 
tc this univerſal tradition; and copies, in his man- 
<« ner, the very Hiſtorians whom he contradicts; 
„ ſince he no ſooner ſuſpes, that Ocavius will 
* make an attempt upon the Conſulſbip, than he 
* 1s informed, that Cicero is created actual Con- 
fuld]. 

Bur there is a tender place ſtill remaining, 
which the Vindicator did not care to touch, the rue 
Cicero's teſtimony produced by me to ſhew the im- 
poſſibility of his expoſing in the Senate the ſource of 


Octavius's moſt wicked attempt upon the Conſulſhip. 
For in his Speech to the Senate, where he is de- 


creeing the other extraordinary honours to Octavius; 
What reaſon,” ſays he, can there be, why we 
«6 ſhould not wiſh to ſee C. Cæſar receive the great- 
e eft honours as ſoon as poſſible? For our Anceſtors 
required by their annuary laws the qualification 


[4] Appian a! De bell civ. p. Caeſar tuus altius ſe adſcendiſſe 
653. SR. i in Aug. c. 85. putet decretis tuis, quam inde, fi 

[i] Nam 74g ro, imgaoo; H Conſul factus fit, deſcenſurum. 
* dM, & ta Ty s Kuxdgwros, lis liceris ſcriptis 2 Con- 
Sr wle, gros 45. Ky ſulem factum audivitus. P- 
ouwTdloy d πτπ] ðeů i 24 oj womoat. Brut, i. 4. * ad C. Middlet. 
Dion. Hiſt. Rom. p. 319. P. 213. 

[ Timeo de Conſulatu, ne 


Qz «of 
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d ofa greater age for the Conſulſbip, through their 
** apprehenſion of the unadviſedneſs of Youth, 
<* But C. Cæſar has given in his early youth ſuch a 
<* ſpecimen of excellent virtue, as to convince us 
that we ought not to inſiſt upon more advanced 
age.“ — He then proceeds to find fault with the 
annuary laws, by which many great geniuſes were 
cut off before they could exert themſelves in the ſer- 
vice of the Public. But in more remote times, 
ſays he, © the Nulli, the Decii, the Corvint ; —— 
and in later times, the eder Africanus and T. Fla- 
ninius being made Conſuls when they were very 
young, performed many great actions, to the 
enlargement of the Roman Empire, and to the 
„ honour of its name. Did not Alexander of Ma- 
« cedon,”* ſays he, after a ſeries of the greateſt 
<« exploits, die in the zhirty third year of his age, 
« that is, ten years ſooner than any one can be 
„ Conſul by our preſent laws? Whence we may 
« judge, that virtue advances with a ſwifter pro- 
e oreſs than age. For as to the fears of thoſe who 

«< envy Cz/ar, leſt he ſhould. not uſe the honours 
„ and power, to which we raiſe him, with pru- 
„ dence and moderation; there is no manner of 
„ ground for them.—On him hang all our hopes 
of liberty, to him we are already obliged for our 
« ſafety, and the greateſt honours are contriving 
<« and already provided for him [I]. How could 


At vero apud antiquos Rulli, De- 
cii, Corvini ; recentiore autem 


[/] Quid eſt enim, P. C. cur 


eum non uam primum amplilſi- 
mos honores capere cupiamus ? 
Legibus enim annalibus cum 

ndiorem aetatem ad Con/u- 
latum conſtituebant, adoleſcen- 
tiae temeritatem verebantur.— 


memoria ſuperior Africanus, T. 
Flaminius, admodum adoleſcen- 
tes Conſules facti, tantas res geſ- 
ſerunt, ut P. R. imperium auxe- ' 
rint, nomen ornarint.— In hoc 


a pro- 
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a profeſſed Anſwerer of all my objections ſuppreſs 
this irrefragable evidence of the true Cicero, and re- 
preſent me as having argued only from the miſtaten 
matter of the honours, which Cicero decreed to OFa- 
vius, that Cicero at the ſame time gave him the a. 
ſured proſpett of the Conſulſhip ſm]? I would far- 
ther aſk, whether it is not more likely, that Czcero 
ſent this Speech to OZavins, than that he ſent it to 
Brutus? And whether it was not the real ſource 
of Octavius's moſt wicked attempt upon the Conſul- 
ſhip? For Octavius, when he was urging his claim 
of the Conſulſbip, alledged to the Senate, in the ve- 
ry words of the Speech, „that they had already 
„given him the ſtart by ten years before all others 
« of the ſame age, in ſuing for the public offices ;* 
and “ that, in antient times, Corvinus, and, in 
ce the later times, Scipio were promoted to the Con- 
« fulſpip in their more early age, when the Public 
« was greatly benefited by their ſervices [u].“ 
On the other hand, the /uſpeFed Letters make Bru- 
tus not only to receive this fine preſent from Cicero, 
but to return a magnificent encomium upon the ex 
cellent principles and ingenuity of the Speech [o]; 
and, according to the Vindicator, Brutus retained” 
dodas TW apxn vivo dd 

tra na. eg dell. r. 


p- 582, 
| A i orationes duas tuas, 


[Caeſare] ſpes libertatis poſita 
eſt, ab hoc accepta jam ſalus, 
huic /ummi honores et exqui- 
runtur et parati ſunt, Phil. v. 


17, 18, a 
[m] Mid. Pref, Dil. p. 74. 
[n]——Or: 9» aha. Ko- 
eines Tr agtut, nuvIg wv iThy 
J Exeriur d ripor, ix Ti; 
L/AT ixa cu Tae Tal. n w- 


quarum altera Ka. Fan. uſus 
es. — Nunc ſcilicet hoc ex- 
pectas, dum eas /audem, Neſcio 
animi an ingenii tui major in his 
libellis lauf contineatur. Jam 
concedo ut vel Pbilippici vocen» 


is adſũ 74 Kaioags in tr tur. Ep. Brut. ad Cic. ii. 5. 


Q'3 


this 
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this opinion of it for many months after, when at laſt 
the public meaſures, that Cicero entered into with re- 
lation to Octavius, on the firſt of January, were the 
Foundation of what Brutus took occaſion to reproach 
him with [p]. This therefore is regularly entered 
into the long liſt of Brutus's inconſiſtencies [q]. But 
with what conſiſtency could Cicero freely cenſure O- 
Favius's attempt upon the Conſulſhip in Letters to 
himſelf, and the abettors of it to rheir face; and 
lay open the /ource of that moſt wicked attempt in 
the Senate; when he himſelf was the ſource and 
grand abettor of it in the Senate by a public Speech, 
which was known to OZavins and every body elſe, 
and of which Cicero was perpetually boaſting, both 
in the Senate and with the People, for many months 
after? Or with what face could he talk in ſuch a 
ſtrain to Brutus, who is ſuppoſed to have read the 
Speech, and therefore muſt be provided to pro- 
nounce him ſelf-condemned ? For my part, I am 
not capable of thinking that this Speech was ever 
greatly applauded by the true Brutus, much leſs that 
the true Cicero could act fo ab/urdly towards OFa- 
vius, Brutus, and the whole world; and therefore 
conclude, 
XIV. From the confitent account of three an- 
tient Hiſtorians, from the poſitive declaration of the 
true Cicero, expreſſed in his fifth Philippic, and from 
a ſuſpicion dropt by the Sophiſtic Brutus himſelf , 
that Cicero did not do what the /u/peFed Letter and 
ene modern Hiſtorian ſay he did, viz. ** as ſoon as 
he heard of OZ2vius's attempt upon the Conſul- 


1] Mid Pref. Di. p. 43. Ep, of Ci. p. 181 not. 5 
It Lite of Cie. v. ii. p. 471, : l | 


« ſhip, 
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« ſhip, cenſure OZavins for it by letter, and the 
« abettors of it to their face, and lay open the 
&* ſource of that moſt wicked counſel in the Senate. 

Hz NE it farther appears, what little reaſon the 
Vindicator had to obſerve, that Cicero might well 
be ſhocked, that a boy, not twenty years old, ſhould 
not be content with the extraordinary honours already 
decreed to him, but, in contempt of thoſe who decreed 
' them, reſolve at once to ſeize the Conſulſhip [r]. 
But though the true Cicero could not be ſhocked at an 
ambition ſo extravagant, yet I readily agree with 
him, that every one elſe well might ; and therefore 
can eaſily defend, againſt his cavils, the other fat, 
which I alledged as à farther ground of ſuſpicion up- 
on theſe Letters, viz. chat, in a Letter dated the 
« 15* of May, Brutus begins to expreſs his appre- 
« henſions, that Oavius would make an attempt 
% upon the Conſulſbip, before Otavius himſelf had 
« given the leaſt indication of it [g].“ In the firſt 
place, he aſks; Ny do I fancy, that Octavius had 
not given any intimation of ſuch a deſign? The Con- 
ſuls had been dead about a month []. Should we 
admit the chronological part of this argument for 
the preſent ; be Conſuls might have been dead on- 
ly about a day with regard to Brutus, who expreſsly 
anſwers to Cicero's firſt advices of the victory obtain- 
ed before Modena, and was informed by them, that 
OZavius was in full purſuit of Antony [ul. But a 


[- Mid: Pref. Dif. p. 75. [4] Quanta fm laetitia af- 
8 Itaque timeo de Confu- fectus A 1 Bruti noſtri 
latu, &c. Ep. Brut. 1. 4. Epiſt. et Conſulum, &c. Ep. Brut. i. 
ad C. Middlet. p. 213. 4. Reliquias hoſtium Brutus 
[7] Pref. Diff. p. 76. perſequitur et Cacſar. Ep. ad 


Q 4 whole 
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whole month will not do the buſineſs; for the ſu- 
ſpeed Cicero, as we have already ſeen, did not hear 
of any ſuch intimation for ſeveral ,weeks after the 
date of Brutus's Letter; and we were once told, 
that Ofavius himſelf waited to ſee what became of 
Antony; till finding him received and ſupported by 
Lepidus, he began to enter into the league with them, 
and was perſuaded by his friends to make a demand of 
the Conſulſbip [x]: nor did Plancus, who was at the 
.diſtance of only twenty miles from Antony and Lepi- 
dus, immediately after their union, and carried on 
a commerce of Letters with OFavius himſelf, hear 
a ſyllable of his league with them, much leſs of 
his making a demand of the Con ſulſpip, till a conſider- 
able time after the 6 of June [y].— Again, Al 


Brut. ib. 3. This is ſaid by 
** conjeture only; being what 
** Cicero took for granted: but 
« jt was ſoon after underſtood, 
that OFavius refuſed to pur- 
«© ſue Antony, and that D. Bru- 
«© fut was in na condition to do it.” 
«© Midd. not. in loc. p. 62. Yet 
the /uſpeed Cicero, a long time 
| after, /ophiftically excuſes the 
conduct of Otawvius, and 
throws the cbief e not 
ing Antony upon D. Brutus. 
wig ad Matinam gerebatur; 
mibil ut in Caeſare repreben- 
deren Bruti deinde 2 
peccata, ut quodamm vi- 
Qoria excideret e manibus : 
rterritos, pai ſaucios 2 
unt noſtri duces perſecuti. Ep. 
10. 5 — in order to 
reconcile this to trus Biſtory. 
arbitrarily ſtrikes out the name 
Bren, which he owns to be 


the reading of the antient ca- 
pies. This however is certain, 
that the /uſpefed Cicero here 
extends his cenſure to D. B-y- 
tus; and yet the true Cicero 
had been informed, long before 
this time, that D. Brutus 
* was in no condition to pur- 
** ſue Antony, till it was too 
*« late, for want of Horſe, etc.” 
and that the blame of that 
neglect was to be charged to 
the fing/e account of OFawins. 
Ep. Fam. xi. 10, 13. Comp. 
Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 62. not. 14. 

+] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 45 F 

] Lepidus—ſe cum Antonio 
conjunxit a. d. iv Kal. Junias ; 

-vViginti millia paſſuum cum 
abeſſent, res Nx re eſt. 
A Veniat Caeſar cum copiis 
quas habet firmiſſimas: aut, fi 
ipſum aliqua res impedit, ex- 
ercitus mittatur. Ep. Fam. x. 


Rome, 
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Rome, ſays the Vindicator, was expecting who 
ſhould ſucceed the Conſuls; where all peoples eyes 
and thoughts would neceſſarily be turned upon Octa- 
vius, as the only perſon in Italy, who could impoſe 
what Conſuls he pleaſed [x]. He muſt fay, if he 
will ſay any thing to the purpoſe, ' that all peo- 
e ple's eyes and thoughts were turned upon OZa- 
«© jus as the only perſon who would make an attempt 
ce ion the Conſulſhip himſelf; and then he will have 
a fine occaſion of reconciling contradictions and of 
explaining how this ambition in à boy, not twenty 
years old, could at the ſame time be ſo extravagant, 
that every body might well be ſhocked at it. He goes 
on; D. Brutus, we find, in a Letter to Cicero, dated 
May the gib, plainly intimates bis apprebenſions on 
this very article; yet I will not allow, ſays he, M. 
Brutus to be half ſo ſagacious as his name-ſake [a]. 
The apprehen/ions then, which M. Brutus expreſſes 
concerning Ofavins, are reſolved at laſt into his na- 
_ tural ſapacity, not into any intimation, which Octa- 
vius might have given of ſuch a defign; whence M. 
Brutus will appear to be far more ſagacious than his 
Brother Decimus. T abſolutely deny, that Decimus 
did turn, or had at this time the leaſt reaſon to turn 
his eyes and thoughts upon Octavius, as the only per- 
ſon in Italy, who either would make an attempt upon 
| 23. Here Plancus, upon the ways received aſſurances of his 

nion of Lepidus with - Antony, coming without delay; but at 
Seeker engt mand of the Caf A 
before (Me Gron he held Anto- * is 1 in El Tae dd 
— - Ep. 18. He likewiſe d p. 76. 
ſollicited Oavizs to join him a] Mid. ib. Ep. Fam. xi. 

by repeated inſtances, and al- 10. pi 
: : 


% 
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the Con ſulſbip himſelf, or could impoſe what Conſuls 
be pleaſed, For Decimus, in this very Letter, dated 
May the zu, laments it as a great misfortune to his 
affairs, that OFavius had as little authority over 


his own army as himſelf had over OZavius [B].“ 


All that Decimus plainly intimates concerning the 


Conſulſbip is, that upon the vacancy of the of- 


„ fice, by the death of both the Conſuls, the am- 


© hition of the Competitors might occaſion diſtur- 
© bances in the city; and that he recommends his 


« own concerns to Cicero, as far as he could explain 
« by letter [e].“ He had juſt before intimated, 
* that his enemies in the city were hindering his 
% promotion to honours, but could not hinder his 
« purſuing the EYE good in the adminiſtration of 
ce them [d].“ Is not this intimation enough to a 
man of affairs, that Decimus himſelf was making an 
attempt upon the vacant Conſulſbip, being already 
Conſul Ele for the following year? He had giv- 
en the like intimation near a week before, when 
he ſent the firſt news of Pan/a's death; and was 
then ſo ſagacious as to foreſee an oppoſition in the ci- 
ty, where they were ſo far from turning their eyes 
upon Octavius, that the Senate was for paying little 
regard to J. Cæſar's nomination of D. Brutus and 


[5] Sed neque Caeſari impe- ſeripſiſſe, quae literis commen- 
— you nec Caeſar exercitui dari e arbitror. Scio enim 
yo utrumque peſſimum cui ſcribam, Ib. 


Fam. xi. 10. 

441 2 tam perturbationem 
rerum urbanarum adferat obitus 
Conſulum, quantamque cupidi- 
tatem homimbus injiciat vacivi- 


tas non te fugit. Satis me multa 


% Interpellent me quo mi- 
nus honoratus ſim, e ne in- 
llent quo minus Reſp. a me 
commode_dminitrr poſſit. 


e 
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L. Plancus to the Conſulſhip, and would probably 
have filled up the vacancies with two rue and truſty 
Pompeians, if it had been adviſeable to diſoblige 
theſe powerful Generals in ſuch an hazardous ſitua- 
tion of affairs [e]. In like manner we find Plancus 
more plainly intimating his deſire to be ſubſtituted 
in the place of Hirtius; preſuming, that his Bro- 
ther Brutus might ſucceed Panſa the ſenior Conſul 
[f]. -I gave, upon this head, another inſtance of 
our ſuſpeted Brutus's ſuperior ſagacity, ſince he 
could both foreſee Oftavius's attempt, and hear the 
report of Cicero's being made Conſul at the ſame 
time. The Vindicator does not explain, upon what 
intimation of Cicero's real deſign, upon what expe- 
ation of all Rome, or upon what maxims of politi- 
cal wiſdom, ſuch a conjecture could be naturally 
founded [g]. I will therefore ſupply the defect, 
and aſſert without ſcruple, | 
XV. Tua the Sophiſt formed his double pro- 
Pbecy upon the plan of events mentioned by the 
Greek Hiſtorians; that no other account can be 
le] Panſa amifſo,—nunc au- this fact the Dr. * 


Roritate et prudentia tua pro- authority of Brutus - 
ſpicias oportet, ne inimici noflri, The report, which was ſpread 


ſſ. ſublatis, ſperent ſe conwa- 
leſcere poſſe. Ep. Fam. xi. 9. 
Ta, dall a is T9 N- 
Toy TY ite; of Tlounniavol pil - 
20ay ay Ifis mr x; Tidvoa, Ap- 
planz de bell. civ. p. 578. 
Tantum te in 

Hirtii locum me ſubdas. Ep. 
Fam. x. 21, + WES 
ſg] © There was a report 
« ſpread in the mean while 
through the Empire, that 
* Cicero was choſen Conſul.” 
Life of Cic. v. 2. p. 456. For 


through the city at this time 
was, that Cicero would make 
himſelf ' Tyrant... Scitis enim 
hos dies creberrimum fuiſſe 
ermonem, me——cum faſcibus 
deſcenſurum. In aliquem credo 
hoc gladiatorem, aut latronem; 
aut Catilinam eſſe conſultum, 
non in eum, qui, '#e quid tale 
in Rep. fieri poſſet, effecerit. 
In me impetus c 
hominum quaſi in Tyramum pa- 


rabatur. Phil. xiv. 5. 6. 
given 
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given of Brutus's entertaining the thought of Cice- 
ro's being made Conſul ; that Brutus ſuſpects Octa- 
vius's attempt upon the Con ſulſbip, not only before 
Octavius gave the leaſt intimation of it, but before 
either his pretended Brother Decimus, Plancus, the 
ſuſpected Cicero, or, as far as appears, any one in 
Italy expreſſed or conceived any apprebenſions upon 


that article: and as Brutus greatly diſtinguiſnes his 


ſagacity above every perſon living at that time, fo 
this ſagacity could not proceed by any meaſures of 
political divination ; ſince for Oavius, a boy, not 
twenty years old, not to be content with the extraor- 
dinary honours already decreed to bim, but, in con- 
tempt of thoſe who decreed them, to reſolve at once to 
ſeize the Conſulſhip, was an ambition ſo extravagant, 
as to be little leſs than the affectation f a Tyranny ;, 
and ſo bold an inſult upon the laws, as every body 
might well be ſhocked at [G]. | 

Bur however ſagacious our Sophiſtic Brutus 


may appear in predicting real events; I alledged, as 


a ſtill fariber ground of ſuſpicion upon him, a ma. 
nifeſt and indeed ſhameful blunder of his in point of 
antiquities z  ** Since in giving Cicero an account 
« of the ſtate of his army, he had made mention 


« of a Sedition, which was raiſed in the fourth Le- 


<« gion : Whereas it is evident, even from many paſ- 


« ſages of Cicero's Philippics, that the fourth Le- 
« gion, Which is {aid to be with Brutus in Mace- 


„ donia, was actually with Hirtius at this time be- 


* fore Modena [i]. — The Vindicator alem, that 


[4] Mid. Pref. Dif. 78 quae ft ef in r quarta, 
Ep. of Cic. p. 78. not 5. etc. Ep. frat, 2 Epiſt. 
[i] Quod ſeribis de ſeditione, ad C. Mid p. 215, 6. 
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the ſourth veteran Legion was now fighting againſt 
Antony in Italy, and is often celebrated in Cicero“ 
Philippics on that account. He allows likewiſe, that 
the Roman Legions were diſtinguiſhed according to 


the order of their enrollment, i. e. at Rome, by the 


names of ſecond, third, fourth, &c. [4]: but, to clear 
the Letters from the bluuder, he advances for cer- 
tain facts, firſt, That the Roman Generals, why had 
occaſion to raiſe new Legions in diſtant parts of the 
Empire, uſed to name them according to the order itt 
which they themſelves raiſed them, without regard 
to any other Legions whatſoever [I] : And, ſecondly, 


That Brutus therefore having ſtrured all the veteran 


troaps in Macedonia, and raiſed new ones to the num- 


ber of five Legions, diſtinguiſhed them undonbiediy by 


the order in which be himſelf had raiſed them Im. ] 

In the firſt place, if the Roman Generals were 
uſed to name their new-raiſed Legions accordifig to the 
order, in which they themſelves raiſed them, without 
regard to any other Legions whatſoever ; then the 
Vindieator might have afforded us ane inſtance, at 
leaſt, of ſuch 4ſt in all the duration of the Roman 
Republic to the time of Brutus's writing concerning 
his fourth Legion. And as all his obſer vation of 
the Roman Legions being duplicates with regard to 
their aumerui characters, is confined to the later 
times under the Roman Emperors, ſo he has not, 
even in theſe times, alledged any one inſtance of 
Legions being daplicates with regard to their ame- 
ral characters only, which is the preciſe caſe of the 
1wo fourth Legions, one of Which is pretended to 


a 


Mid. Pref. Dil. p. 77. {=} Ib. p % _ 
Id. p. 78. 


be 
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be with Brutus in Macedonia, and the other was 
fighting at the ſame time againſt Antony in Italy 
[z]. He himſelf obſerves concerning his duplicate 
Legions, that they were farther diſtinguiſbed by dif- 
ferent ſurnames, drawn either from the name of the 
Emperor who raiſed them, or chiefly from the places 
in which they had been raiſed, or had long refided [o]. 
But for a demonſtration of the falſity of his certain 
falt or main principle, I refer the Reader to a 
Letter from a very learned and ingenious Friend; 
who was pleaſed, at my requeſt, to indulge me the 
honour of communicating to the world a more ac- 
curate and curious diſſertation than has yet appeared 
in it on the antient numeral characters of the Ro- 


man Legions [ p]. 


Ix the next place, the concluſion, which is built 
on that erroneous principle, muſt now fall of courſe, 
viz. That Brutus therefore, having ſecured all the ve- 
teran troops in Macedonia, and raiſed new ones to the 


[=] Of the Legion, which 
was fighting againſt Antony in 
Hah, it is ſaid ; Quarta victriæ 


deſiderat neminem. Phil. xiv. 


12. But here vifrix is not 
the ſurname of the Legion, the 
paſſage only importing, That 
the fourth Legion awas victorious 
without the boſs of one man. 
ſo] Mid. Pref. Difl. p. 78. 
Even theſe general characters 
betray the later origine of the 
duplicate Legions. The forces, 
which were raiſed in the diſtant 
Provinces of the Roman Empire, 
were incapable for the moſt 
part of being put upon the 
public Legionary eſtabliſhment, 


till long after Brutzs's time, 
when all the ſubjects of the Ro- 
man Empire were made Roman 
citizens. Cic. Orat. pro Arch. 
c,5. Conf. Ulpian. Dig. I. 1. 
tit. 5. I. 17. et Juſtin Novell. 
78. c. 5. And the practice of 
flationing particular Roman Le- 
gions for long refidence in the 
Provinces of the Empire ſeems 
to have been introduced by Au- 
guſlus. Ex militaribus copiis 
legiones et auxilia provinciatim 
diſtribuit. Suet. in Aug. c. 49. 
Conf. c. 24. 9 
[p] See Dr. Chapman's Let- 

ter on the Roman Legion:, an- 
nexed at the end. | 

fuumbor 
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number of five Legions, diſtinguiſped them undoubted- 
ly by the order in which he himſelf raiſed them, with- 
out reſpe to any other Legions in the Empire. We 
may farther obſerve, that this is likewiſe demon- 
ſtrably falſe, if the ſuſpected Letter rightly informs 
us, that Brutus's whole force at this time conſiſted 
of five Legions, beſides his auxiliary troops and a 
body of Horſe [q]... For if Brutus could diſtinguiſh 


his fourth Legion by the order in which he him- 


ſelf raiſed his new troops; then four Legions at 


leaſt of the whole number ve muſt needs have been 


made up of Brutus's new recruits. But the true 


Brutus himſelf tells us, that P. Vatinius, late Go- 


vernor of [/lyricum, had opened the gates of Dyr- 
rachium, and delivered up to him his whole 


[7]. This army conſiſted of no leſs than three in- 
tire Legions ; and another intire Legion was ſur- 


rendered to young Cicero, who commanded under 

Brutus, by L. Piſo, C. Antony's Lieutenant [5]. 

Thus we ſee Brutus become poſſeſſed of four intire 
I | 


(e! Cum tu eo guingue le- 
giones, optimum equitatum, ma- 
xima auxilia haberes. Ep. ad 
Brut. 1. 2. 

ſr] P. autem Vatinius 
aperuit Dyrrachii portas Bruto, 
et exercitum tradidit. Phil. x. 
6. Cum Vatinii /g:ionibus quid 
erat Antonio. c. 5. 

[s] Te js iy Af Tgice rin 
Ta reals w. EHu, OU 
Tg wes rige @exovlog "TAAvgiey Wa- 

flog* i N ix Marzdb ag api- 
Aflo Tate Toy aJAÞor Ailoi. 
Appian. De bell. civ. p. 632. 
Legio, quam L. Piſo ducebat, 


legatus Antonii, Ciceroni ſe filio 


meo tradidit. Phil. x. 6. It is 
not improbable, that the Sophiſt 


took the occaſion of calling the 
ſeditious Legion, the fourth Le- 
gion, becauſe he knew from 


hiſtory of other three Legions, 


which Brutus was maſter of; 
and this additional Legion taken 


from C. Antony. was 


eaſily look- 
ed upon as the e | 
becauſe the ſditian was raiſed. 
in Brutus's army. by Antony, 


when he was become Brutus's 


priſoner. Plut. in Brut; p. 996. 


Appian. Ib. 577. 
Legions, 


1 
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Legions, which he himſelf did not raiſe, and which 
were undoubtedly diſtinguiſhed by the order in which 
they reſpected all the other veteran Legions in the 
Empire: nor is there any more than one Legion of 
the five, which Brutus, with the aſſiſtance of Q, 
Hortenfius, could raiſe of new levies [t]; and this 
Legion could not, on any hypotheſis, be diſtinguiſb- 
ed by the name of a fourth Legion. I may add, 
that none of the four veteran Legions, which Bru- 
tus received from Valinius and Piſo, could on any 
hypotheſis be called the fourth Legion; for then 
two fourth Legions muſt be ſubſiſting nearly in the 
ſame parts and at a ſmall diſtance of time; the ge- 
nuine fourth Legion, which was now fighting a- 
gainſt Antony before Modena, being one of the Ma- 
cedonian Legions, which M. Antony went to meet 
on its return to Brundiſium, and which was ſhortly 
after conducted by Octavius to Modena [u]. 
HN E we learn, that it was very ea/y, though 
the Vindicator declares it hardly poſſible, for Brutus 
to diſtinguiſh his own Legiqns otherwiſe, than by 


[tz] This is certain on the 
ſuppoſition of the truth of the 
fuſpeFed Letter, which tells us 
that Brutus's army. conſiſted of 
foe Legions. Cicero therefore 
muſt be underſtood to rhetori- 
cate, where he ſays of Brutus ; 
Legiozes conſcriplit nowvas, ex- 
cepit veteres. Phil. xi. 12. But 
perhaps Paterculus may oblige 
us to r . the true Cicero 
literally, and to reject the /u/pe- 
ed Letter. M. Brutus C. * 
nio—in Macedonia, Vatinioque 


circa Dyrrachium volentes /e+ 
giones extorſerat z———eratque 
771 8 validus. Paterc. 
25 6 09. 

u] Cum Antonius occurriſſet 
exercitui, quem ex tranſmarinis 

vinciis Brundifium venire 
juſſerat, /egio Martia et Quarta 
———-ſublatis fignis ad Caeſarem 
ſe contulerunt. Paterc. 1. 2. c. 
61. Antonius — Brundiſium 
erat profectus obviam /egionibus 
Macedonicis iii. Ep. Fam. xii. 
23. | 


the 
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the order in which be raiſed them [x]. For ſince he 
received four veteran Legions intire, they were al- 
ready diſtinguiſhed to his hands by their numeral 
characters. But, ſhould we allow that ſome of the 
Legions were compoſed of new levies, or completed 
by the junction of ſeveral broken Legions; he 
might yet diſtinguiſh them, if there ſhould be im- 
mediate occaſion for it, as other Generals had done 
in like cafes, by a nominal not by a numeral chara- 
cter [5]. Laſtly, he might have diſtinguiſhed 
them by a deſcriptive character; for the true Brutus 
actually did ſo diſtinguiſh one of his Legions, and 
probably the /editzous Legion itſelf, though it was 
before «undoubtedly diſtinguiſhed by a numeral cha- 
racter [a. And this is confutation enough of what 
is farther alledged, that Brutus, in giving an account 
of the Sedition in his army, could not mark out tha 
particular Legion in which it happened, in any other 
manner but that of the order in which it ſtood among 
his own frve Legions [a]. On the contrary, he 
could not at all mark out 70 Cicero the particular 
Legion in which the Sedition happened, by calling 
it only-the fourth Legion, 1f that denomination re- 
ſpeed the order of bis own Legions, not the order 
of all the Legions in the ſervice of the Republic, ac- 
cording to their enrollmentat Rome. I conclude, | 

XVI. THarT our Sophiſtic Brutus is not yet 


x] Mid. Pref. Diff. p. go. ranam; quam faftam ex duabus 
J Privato ſumptu addidit gemellam appellabat [Pompeius.] 
IJ. Caeſar] unam [legionem] Caeſ. de bell. civ. I. 3. c. 4. 
ex Tranſalpinis conſcriptam, vo- [x] Legio, quam L. Pifo du- 
cabulo quoque Gallico. Alauda cebat, legatus ;, Phil. x. 
enim appellabatur. Suet. in Cæſ. 6. 3 
c. zg. —unam ex Sicilia vete- [a] Mid. Pref. Dill. p. 80. 


R diſcharged 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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diſcharged of the b/under in making mention of the 
fourth Legion in his army; fince the Vindicator's 
account of this affair is intirely unfupported by any 
facts of like antiquity and pertinent to the preſent 
caſe : nor could Brutus, on any hypotheſis, call 
one of his Legions tbe fourth Legion, when he tells 
us in his Letter, that he had only five Legions ; 


and when it appears from hiſtory, that four of theſe 


were veteran Legions, of which no one could poſſi- 
bly be diſtinguiſhed by the name of he fourth 

To return to the inſtances of Brutus's extraordi- 
nary ſagacity. I obſerved © that his correſpondent 
« Cicero, ina Letter dated April 18%, could acknow- 
« ledge a Letter of Brutus, in which he had ex- 
% preſsly declared, that he would not move his army 
« from Apollonia. and Dyrrachium, till he heard of 
« Antony*s flight, the eruption of his Brother Bru- 
« tus, and the vickory of theRoman people:“ where- 
« as the news of even the #7 battle before Modena, 
« according to the /uſpefied Letters themſelves, 
did not arrive at Rome, much leſs at Brutus, till 
the 20th of that month [h].“ Here I argued, 
that a common man might well content himſelf with 
ſaying, * that he would not move his army till he 
« heard of Brutus's being fet at liberty, or of the 
e fege of Modena's being raiſed ; nor would be fo 
minute in ſpecifying the circumſtances of that great 


[5] Tuum conſilium vehe- tonii fuga audiſti, Bruti eruptio- 
menter laudo, quod non prius ne, populi Romani victoria. 
exercitum Apollonia Dyrra- Ep. ad Brut. i. 2. Conf. Ep. 3. 
chioque moviſti, quam de An- Epiſt. ad C. Middlet, p. 216. 


event, 
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event, Autony's flight, Brutus's eruption, and the 
victory of the Roman people: and this in fact was 
the caſe of a vote propoſed in the Senate, before 
the ſame event, . that the Conſuls ſhould have the 
* commiſſion of the war againſt Dolabella, to take 
| © place when D. Brutus ſhould be ſet at liberty [e].“ 
But if a Sophiſt was the author of the contrivance,, 
it 1s eaſy to conceive how he might make Brutus 
write what he himſelf had read of, the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances of an event, which in the plan of corre- 
ſpondence is /uppoſed to be future [d]. The Vindi- 
cator acknowledges in effect, that the bare ſuppoſi- 
tion of an event, which was really future, could 
not be ſo circumſtantially expreſſed ; and the point 
in queſtion between us is, Whether the mention, 
* which was made in Brutus's Letter, of Antony's 
« flight, Decimus's eruption, and the victory of the 
* Roman people, was intended by the Letter-writer 
« bhimſelf to imply the ſuppoſition of a future or the 
&« relation of a paſt event.“ 

In proof of the Letter-writer's intending to ex- 
preſs the ſuppoſition of a future event, I alledged, in 
the firſt place, the date of Cicero's anſwer to Bru- 
tus's Letter, as it now ſtands in all the editions [e]. 
Here the Vindicator, forgetting that I was in the 
noviciate of my Criticiſm [ f], objects to me the 
ignorance of what every novice in Criticiſm knows, 


[c] At vero ita decernumt, ut Letter, as that Cicero himſelf 
liberato Bruto. Phil. xi. . ** ſhould have done it.” Mid. 
[4] *© In this caſe it is as hard Pref. Diff. p. 83. 
* to conceive, that a Sophiſt (e] Ib. p. 80. 
* ſhould flatly contradict by the [/] Ib. p. 123, 
* date what he affirms in the $49 IK £4) 
R 2 chat 
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that. the dates of Letters are too weak a foundation 
to lay any ſtreſs upon [g]; and yet the dates of Ci- 
cero's genuine Epiſtles are the only foundation, upon 
which he lays ſtreſs in ſtating the times of four prin- 
cipal fas, of which all the ſuſpected Letters make 
frequent mention, and the times of which being known 
may ſerve as ſo many æras towards ſettling the dates 
of the particular Letters [b]. Nay, I will venture 
to affirm, that the preciſe times of almoſt every fact 
in his Life of Cicero are ſettled upon no better foun- 
dation than the dates of Letters or other antient 
writings; and therefore he muſt either diſclaim his 
principle as a Critic, or condemn his practice as an 
Hiſtorian. The grounds of this uncritical principle 
are the infinite blunders that are perpetually made in 
dates, through the ignorance or inadvertence of Tran- 
ſeribers, in all MSS. whatſoever. But can ſuch a 
diſciplined Veteran in the practice of Cicero's works 


be ignorant, that infinite blunders are perpetually made 


| * * 


— 


in almoſt every line of his text, through the ignorance 
or inadvertence of Tranſcribers, the conceit of antient 


and modern Interpolators, the officiouſneſs of Scho- 
liaſts, and the Lambinian audaciouſneſs of Corre- 
ctors; on which accounts there are in proportion 


incomparably more various readings of the text, 
than of the dates, in all Cicero's Letters and Ora- 
tions? He proceeds to inſtruct us how the dates 


were deſcribed, according to the Roman way of com- 


puting, by numeral letters; as if the ſame letters, 
by adding, deducting, and tranſpofing, were more 
liable to miſtake, when they are numeral than when 


Le Mid. Pref. Dil. p.81. [33 Ih: f 125. 
233 they 
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they are elementary: and yet, after all this elabo- 
rate deſcription of numerals, which expreſſed the 
days of the month, our circumſpe& reformer of 
dates does not want to change the date of the day, 
but the whole name of the month [i]. Of ſuch 
change he produces two inſtances from the whole 
collections of Cicero's Letters to Atticus and the fa- 
miliar Letters, by comparing tbeir dates, in Græ- 
vius's edition, with the various readings which be 
has collected of them [&]; where Cicero very proba- 
bly did not put any name of the month at all. For 

in the one caſe, the month is ſignified to Atticus by 
the contents of the Letter; in the other, the month 
was known to Tiro by three Letters, which he had 
received a few days before [I]. 

Tur the dates of Letters, which Letters are 
confeſſedly genuine, muſt be changed, where they 
are contradicted either by other more certain dates 
or by any real facts which are mentioned in the Let. 
ters themſelves ; I readily allow. But when both 
the genuineneſs of the Letters and the reality of the 
facts are the very matter in diſpute; to anſwer ob- 
jections, which are made to the Letters and taken 
from their dates, by reducing thoſe dates to a confor- 
mity with the fatts [m], is doubly begging the que- 
ſtion; in proving the reality of the facts from the 
ſuppoſed genuineneſs of the Letters, and in anſwer- 


[i] ** I have taken the liberty 93. not. . 
« to alter the month in this &#] Pref, Diſſ. p. 81. not. 1, 
« date, and inſtead of xiv Kal. . 82, ; 
« Maii, have put xiv Kal. Jun. 1 Ep. ad Att. iii. 8, Fam. 
„ which will ſolve all the ob- xvi. 7. Conf. 4, 5, 6. 
jections that are made to the  [m] Pref. Diſſ. p. 83. 
Letter.“ Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. Wy | 


R 3 ing 
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ing objections to the Letters by ſuppoſing the reality 
of the facts. Nor, if this way of reaſoning is ad- 
mitted, can almoſt any Letter be ever proved to 
ſuppoſe any future event, or to ſpeak of things before 
they really happened ; ſince the qualifying expedient 
would be always at hand, of reducing its date to a 
conformity with its fatts, The Vindicator allows, 
that the dates of Letters may be urged even in pre- 
judice to fafts, much more in proof of the Writer's 
intending to ſuppoſe a future fact, when there appears 
uo reaſon to ſuſpect them In]; and there is no ſoli- 
dity in the reaſon, which he alledges, for ſuſpecting 
the date in queſtion, For the Sophiſt does not by any 
means flatly contradict by the date what be affirms 
in the Letter, but only ſuppaſes, under the perſon 
of Brutus, the future event of raiſing the ſiege of 
Modena; though he expreſſes his ſuppaſition ſome- 
thing more graphically than 1t would have been ex- 
preſſed by the true Brutus, when he was not yet ac- 

uainted with the circumſtances of that event. 

Bu r with what complexion could it be ſuggeſt. 
ed, that I have nothing to alledge in ſupport of the 
preſent objection, but the date of Cicero's anſwer [o]? 
I farther alledged the contents of this anſwer and the 
expreſs teſtimony of a ſubſequent Letter ; whence it 
almoſt demonſtrably appears, that, in the intention of 
the Letter-writer, Brutus uttered his deſcriptive ſup- 
paſition wen neither himſelf nor even his correſpon- 
dent Cicero had heard any news of the victory obtained 
before Modena. It appears from Cicero's anſwer, that 
Brutus is ſuppoſed to have written to the following 


[=] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 82. Le] Ib. p. 83. 
| effect; 
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effect; I have purpoſed not to move my army 
c from Apollonia and Dyrrachium before I have 
cc heard of the flight of Antony, the eruption of Bru- 
<* tus, and the victory of the Roman people. Aſter- 
« wards I will lead it into the Cher ſoneſe;“ i. e. 
againſt the five Coborts which Dolabella ſent thither 
Dol. Brutus, agreeably to the date of Cicero's anſwer, 
is placed in the very point of expectation of the im- 
pending event before Modena; upon which as he was 
to move his army from Apollonia, by leading it into 
the Cherſoneſe (which the i//ative particle plainly im- 
plies) ſo the Sophiſt provides an artificial conjun- 
cture, in which Brutus might execute his whole 
reſolution of not moving his army from Apollonia 
and of leading it into the Cherſoneſe, almoſt at once. 
And, for my part, as far as I am able to judge, I 
take the Latin plan of Brutus's Letter to be more 
ingenious than the Eugliſb one, which, by poſtpon- 
ing Cicero's anſwer a whole month later than its date, 
makes Brutus, almoſt a month after the victory of 
Modena, according to the computation of theſe 
Letters, tell Cicero at laſt the reſolution, which 
he made before that victory, of not moving his army 
from Apollonia; in order to oppoſe it to a reſolution, 
made ſince, of leading it into the Cherſoneſe [q]. 


D] Tuum conſilium vehe- © reſolution, of not removing 


menter laudo, quod non prius © 


exercitum Apollonia Dyrrachio- 
ue moviſti, quam de Antonii 
foes audiſti, Bruti eruptione, 
populi Romani victoria, Va- 
que quod ſeribis, poſtea ſtatuiſſe 
te ducere exercitum in Cherro- 
neſum, &c. Ep. ad Brut. 1. 2, 


[7] © T highly applaud your 


army from Apollonia 
* ee before you 
*© had heard of Autam's flight, 
« etc. As to what you write 
** therefore, that you have fance 
* reſolved to lead your army 
into the Cher foneſe,” etc. Mid. 
Ep. of Cic. p. 89. 


R 4 Tux 


| 


f 
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Tux Sophiſt, however, as if he had been full 
as ſagacious as Brutus, in foreſeeing that ſome Cri- 
tic of tranſlating genius might, by diſputing the date 
in oppoſition to the ſentiment of his Letter, deprive 
him of the glory of his plan; was reſolved to fix the 
date of Ciceros anſwer to Brutus, by referring to it 
expreſsly as written when Cicero himſelf had not 
beard any news of the victory of Modena. For Cicero, 
after reciting Brutus's deſcriptive ſuppoſition of the 
victory, gives an ample approbation of his reſo- 
** lution to lead his army into the Cher ſoneſe, and 
** not to ſuffer the authority of the Roman people 
to be inſulted by the moſt wicked enemy, Dola- 
** bella [r].“ Now Cicero, in a ſubſequent Let- 
ter, dated May gth, refers to his approbation of that 


tame reſolution, as expreſſed to Brutus when Cicero 


had not heard the news of the victory. That this 
* was my opinion, ſays Cicero, even before, 
you may recolle& from my former Letter; 
* though at that time our only refuge was in your 
F camp, and our recruits of ſafety in your army. 
% Wherefore now, when we are delivered from all 
“ danger, we ought to be more intent on the over» 
s throw of Dolabella [s].“ Can any reference be 


[7] Quod ſcribis, poſtea ſta- 
tuiſſe ze ducere exercitum in 
Cherroneſum, nec pati ſcelera- 
tifimo. hoſti ludibrio eſſe impe- 
rium populi Romani, facis ex 
tua dignitate et e Republica. 
Ep. ad Brut. i. 2. 

] Arquc hoc mihi jam ante 


#Jacuiſſe, potes ex ſuperioribus 


meis literis recordari ; quan- 
guam tam et fugac portus erat 


in tuis caftris, et ſabſidium ſalutis 


in tus exercity., Quo magis 
nunc liberati, ut ſpero, pericy+ 
lis, in Dolabella opprimendg 
occupati eſſe debemus. Ep. ad 
Brut. i. 5. Thus the true Ci- 
cero expreſſes their confidence in 
Brutus's army, when they were 
in daily expectation of the 
event of Modena. Quod qui 
ab illo abducit exerci/um, et 
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more plain than this is to the Letter till in being, 
which pretends to be written by Cicero only two 
days before the news of the victory of Modena ar- 
rived at Rome? The Vindicator did not venture 
directly to contradict this allegation, but only to in- 
ſinuate in @ note, that the Letter of May geh refers 
here to ſome Letters now loſt []. I cannot help re- 
marking, that our Reſpondent has arrived at a cre- 
dulity, which ſurpaſſes the power of hypotheſis it- 
ſelf, The Letter of May gib, we ſee, refers to a 
former Letter (not Letters) by name and under a 
certain character, to which character the Letter of 
April 18 preciſely anſwers, and therefore in all 
robability is the very Letter referred to. The 
re alledged in 1 is barely paſſible on the 
ſuppoſition of Joe Letters being loſt, to which the 
Letter of May gin could refer. The proof of this 
hypotheſis is, that, on the contrary, the Letter of 
April 18 refers to a decree, mentioned in the Let- 
ter of May gu, which was made in favour of Bru- 
tus at Cicero's motion, on the 27" of April 11 


et tuam. Ep. ad Brut. i. 2. That 


"refteAum pulcherrimum, 
this is no reference to the de- 


pracfidium firmiſſimum adimit 
Reipublicae. Phil. x. 4— 
non ut ex ea acie reſpeFum ha- 
beremus ; ſed ut ipfa acies ſub- 
fidium haberet etiam tranſmari- 
num. Ib. xi. 11. 


bs Mid. Ep. of Cic, p. 69. 


1 Ib. p. 93. not. 9. Valde 
del on me ante 2 N, ut 
tuum judicium li 
cum Dolabella belli eee et 
jd valde pertinuit, ut ego tum 
entelligebam, ad Rempublicam ; 


ut nung judico, ad dignitatem 


cree mentioned i in the Letter of 
May th, is evident from theſe 
words of the Letter ; Equidem 
fic /entio, fi manum Ps 
caſtra, fi ubi confiftat uſpiam 
Dolabella ; ad fidem et ad _ 
tatem tuam pertinere eum 

ſequi. The 8. So phiſt 
ſeems EY delighted with 
this poor conceit. For in the 


former Letter, we have again 


Facis ex tua ai ignitate et e Re- 


publica. | 
This 
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This proof indeed puts on the appearance of a 
falt, but yet it is a fa# only poſſible upon the ad- 
miſſion of three ſuppoſitions more, For the Let- 
ter of April 18 does not refer to a decree men- 
tioned in a Letter; nor does it ſo much as refer to 
a Letter, But admitting that it refers to a decree 
mentioned in a Letter; yet it cannot refer to the de- 
cree mentioned in the Letter of May 5, except we 
farther ſuppoſe its date April 18 to be corruptly 
read inſtead of May 18th. So that, if the Vindica- 
tor's whole reaſoning is reduced to its utmoſt ſim- 
plicity, it conſiſts of πèo ſuppoſitions, which are 
rendered barely poſſible by admitting four ſuppoſi- 
tions more; and this ſextuple alliance of ſuppoſitions 
is oppoſed to a dire and ſatisfactory evidence of the 
Letter dated May 5 referring to the Letter of 
April 18**, —I would aſk too, if Cicero's Letter of 
May st refers to the approbation, which he gave 
to Brutus's meaſure in ſome Letters now loſt ; why 
the Letter of May 18* (according to the Engliſh 
reformation of dates) ſhould formally give the ap- 
probation to the ſame meaſure, and yet make no re- 
ference to any former Letters on that head? And 
bow many times muſt Cicero's approbation of this 
meaſure be ſignified in the Letters now loſt, when 
it is amply ſignified in wo of the few ſcattered 
Letters which are till remaining? Laſtly, the 
Letter of April 18 firſt opens the ſcene of Bru- 
tus's proſecuting the war againſt Dolabella. Here 
Cicero receives the moſt wonderful advices of 
* Dolabella's ſending five cohorts into the Cher ſo- 
«© neſe, at a time when he was ſo little apprehend 
* ed to be turning upon Europe, that he was re- 


I ported 
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© ported to be flying. away even from Aſia [x].“ 
The ſcene is continued on Cicero's fide in the Let- 
ter of May 5'*, and cloſed by Brutus's anſwer of 
May 16; where Brutus adviſes, upon the authori- 
ty of Trebonius's own Lieutenant, though contrary 
to real matter of fa, that Dolabella was intirely 
routed and put to flight [y]. 

XVII. W are agreed, that for the true Brutus 
to make mention of Antony's flight, Brutus's eru- 
ption, and the victory of the Roman people, before 
he heard of the victory of Modena, is a thing im- 
poſſible, I have ſhewn, that a Sophiſt, writing in 
the name of Brutus, might by an eaſy miſtake 
make mention of them, when he would expreſs 


[x] Literae mihi redditae 
ſunt a te plenae rerum nova- 
rum, maximeque mirabiles; Do- 
labellam quinque cohortes mi- 
ſiſſe in Cherroneſum. Adeone 
o_ abundat, ut is, qui ex 

fugere dicebatur, Europam 
appetere conetur ? Ep, ad Brut. 
ii. 2. 


[3] Ab Satrio legato C. Tre- 


bonii reddita eſt mihi epiſtola, 
— Dolabellam caeſum fuga- 
_ ee DOSES: I 

upon this In ligence as a 
3 of the Sophiſt, to 
excuſe his not purſuing this 
matter any farther. It 1s cer- 
tain at leaſt, that the true Ci- 
cero had not received it from 


Brutus, or any body elſe, after judged 


the beginning of Fu. Ep. 
Fam. xii. 9, 10. Lentulus, who 
was in Ala, and ſent particular 


accounts of Do/abella's motions, 


expreſſes his hopes, that he 
would be routed, in his Letters 
dated the 24 of June. Ep. 14, 
15. And Caſſius hopes to re- 
duce him without a battle on 
the 13" of that month. Ep.13. 


The /ufpeed Brutus ſent 
another 1 piece of 
news, of like Compi plu- 


ribus autem pat Dolabel- 
lam a Rhodiis eſſe excluſum. 
Ep. ad Brut. ii. 4. Whereas 
che ſame Lentulus tells us, that, 
on the contrary, he himſelf, to- 
her with the fleet which he 
provided for the defence of 
the Republic, was excluded by 
the Rhodians; who would not 
believe, that Dalabella was ad- 
judged an enemy to the State, 
and had ſent two deputations to 
him, and maintained a good 
correſpondence with him. Ep. 
Fam, ii. 14, 15. 
the 
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the ſuppoſition only of the victory as future in the 
plan of correſpondence, That the Letter-writer 
did intend to expreſs a ſuppoſition of the victory as 
Future, I have proved, firſt, from the date of Cice- 
ro's anſwer, which is #wo days before the news of 
the victory arrived at Rome; and dates may be urg- 
ed where there is no reaſon to ſuſpect them : Second- 
ly, from the contents of Cicero's anſwer, which im- 
plies that Brutus intimated his reſolution of ftaying 
at Apollonia zill be heard of the victory, and then of 
marching into the Cherſoneſe : And, laſtly, from Ci- 
cero's referring, in a ſubſequent Letter, to the very 
ſame anſwer, as written before the news of the vi- 
&ory had arrived at Rome, The Vindicator cannot 
oppoſe the date, but on principles which will ſet a- 
fide all dates; for the ſpecial fa, mentioned in 
the Letter, cannot be urged againſt the date with- 
out begging the queſtion. To the other proofs no- 
thing is oppoſed, but a iranſlation, which deſtroys 
the true ſenſe of the Letter, and a licentiouſneſs of 
ſuppoſing, which will evade all Biſtorical evidence. 
 AcaAInsST the Letter dated April 18"), that is 
to days before the news of the ſame victory arriv- 
ed at Rome, I farther alledged, that it conggined a 
falſe falt; ** ſince Cicero, where he approves of 
%% Brutus's deſign to march againſt Dolabella, makes 
c mention of a former proviſion, which was made 
« by his means, for Brutus's having a diſcretionary 
c power of proſecuting the war againſt Dolabella 
* [z]: whereas the true Cicero declared a quite 


[x] Valde delector, me ante belli gerendi. Ep. ad Brut, 
providifſe, ut tuum judicium li- i. 2. 
berum eſſet cum Dolabella 


8 con trary 
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«© contrary opinion in the Senate, upon à reaſon 
«© which muſt be ſubſiſting till the event of Mode- 
% na, Viz, that they might have a reſort from Mo- 
* dena to Brutus's forces in Greece, or that the ar- 
% my. before Modena might be reinforced from 
„ thence. On which account the true Cicero pro- 
«© poſed a decree for granting the commiſſion of the 
« war againſt Dolabella to C. Cars tuly; re 
« ing to Brutus by name [a]. | 
Tux Vindicator ſo far allows the whole e 
ment; as to confeſs: that the fa#, which I alledged 
from the Letter,  /hews the date to be falſe [O; and 
conſequently it he the Letter to be ſpurious, if 
the date is true; nor can it be pleaded againſt the 
date without ſuppoſing the Letter to be genuine. 
But I farther ſhewed, that the Letter-writer might, 
conliſtently with the date of his Letter, and moſt 
probably did refer to a former proviſion, - which, ac- 
cording to his ideas of the matter, was ſufficient for 
the purpoſe of Brutus's diſcretionary power to pro- 
ferute- the war againſt Dolabella. For the true C i- 
cero, where he ' decrees the commiſſion of that war 
to C. Caſſius only, makes a declaration, ** that- if 
* Brutus ſhould think it for the public good to 
<< proſecute the war againſt Dolabella, he would do 


[a] Quis igitur is eſt ? Aut 


he * aut C. Caſſius, aut 


. Decernerem plane, — 
ni is colligaſſemus in 
Graecia, et ejus auxilium ad 
Italiam vergere, quam ad A- 
ſiam maluiſſemus: non [ſolum] 
ut ex ea acie reſpectum habe- 


remus, ſed ut 1 


acies ſubſi- 


dium haberet etiam tranſmari- 

num. — Cenſeo ——Senatui 

lacere, C. Caſſium — bello 
. Dolabellam terra marique 


ſequi. Phil. xi. 11, 12. E- 
— ad C. Middlet. p. . 


\ 38; — 


[5 Ep. of Cie. p. 93. not. A 


- 9 d 
- . 


a 
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« it at bis own diſcretion, without/the Senate's de- 
« cree; for both Brutus and Caſſius were a Senate 
to themſelves [c].“ The true Gcero likewiſe, 
in a Letter to Caſſius, acquaints him with the bold 
declaration, which he made to the Senate in his 
name, that he would not wait the Senate's de- 
<< crees, but act at diſcretion in defence of the Re- 
« public [4].” This authority of the true Cicero, 
which was both declared to the Senate and after- 
wards urged by himſelf in a Letter to Caſſius, might 
be eaſily conſtrued by a Bool-politician into as am- 
ple a commiſſion as a Decree of the Senate or the 
Letter of a Conſul [e]. Accordingly we find, that 

it was actually ſo conſtrued either by the ſame So- 
phiſt, or his younger Brother and Imitator. For 
we find him telling Brutus, in a Letter dated April 
13h, or five days before the date of the Letter un- 
der preſent conſideration ; . that though he could 
c not carry his vote in the Senate, for C. Caſſius's 

« having the command of the war againſt Dola- 

<« bella; yet he made a bold declaration there, that 

& Caſſius was already poſſeſſed of that command, 
ce even without the Senate's decree, and that his 

« declaration extended to Brutus too; upon which 
he promiſes to fend him his Speech { f]. —On this 


e] Quod ſi Brutus fira, ſed te ipſum tuo more 
intellexerit, plus ſe Reip. pro- Remp. defenſurum. Ep. Fam. 
futurum, fi Dolabellam perſe- xii. 7. « 
quatur, ——aget ipſe per ſeſe; ſe] Sed Conſules neque Se- 
nam et Brutus et Caſſius natus conſulto, neque literis 
AR RIO fibi Se- praeceperant mihi quid face- 
natus fuit. Phil. xi. 11 rem. Ep. Fam. x. 31. 

[4] Promiſi enim et prope [/] Et quidem audacter di- 
confirmayi, te non expectaſſe cebam, fine noſtro Senatus con- 
nec expectaturum decreta no- ſulto jam illud cum bellum ge- 


head 
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head I took notice of another falſe fad, which is 
contained in the Letter of the ſuſpeFed Cicero, dated 
May zth. For Cicero expreſsly tells Brutus, ** that 
c he adviſed to him the meaſure of proſecuting the 
« war againſt Dolabella, at the time when their on- 
& ly refuge was in his camp, and their recruits of 
« ſafety in his army 3” i. e. before the news of the 
battle before Modena arrived at Rome [g]. This, 
we have ſeen, is directly contrary to the judgment 
of the true Cicero. 

XVII. WI are agreed, that the true Cicero, be- 
fore he heard the news of the battle before Modena, 
could not tell Brutus of his having formerly provided 
for him a diſcretionary power of proſecuting the 
war againſt Dolabella. I have ſhewn, that a So- 
phiſt, writing in the name of Cicero, might very well 
do it by the maxims of his own vi/onary politics. 
The fa# then, which, on my hypotheſis, is conſi- 
ſtent with the date of the ſuſpected Letter and pro- 
bable in itſelf, cannot be urged againſt the date 
without begging the queſtion : and all the direct 
evidence, which evinces the date of the Letter to be 
agreeable to the intention of the Letter-writer, muſt, 
by the Vindicator's own confeſſion, evince the Let- 
ter to be ſpurious. —Apain, the true Cicero was 
utterly averſe to the meaſure of Brutus's proſecuting 
the war againſt Dolabella before the event of Made- 
na; the ſuſpefted Cicero declares in expreſs words, 
that he adviſed the meaſure to Brutus before that e- 
vent, To this the Vindicator anſwers nothing. 


rere. De te etiam dixi tum Brut. ii. 4. 
quae dicenda putavi. Haec 8 1 Ep. ad Brut. i. Py 


te oratio pertergtur, Ep. ad 1 
cannot 


9 * 
* 


* of , 
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I cannot diſmiſs the ſubject of the Senate's decree; 
which is mentioned in the Letter dated May 5*, 
and ſaid to have been made in favour of Brutus, at 
Ciceros motion, on the 257 of April; without re- 
marking upon the form of it, that it betrays the So- 
phiſt's ignorance of the elegant conciſeneſs of truly 
Claſſical decrees, and his laborious endeavour to ſpin 
out a long period. Cicero aſſents to Servilius's mo- 
tion, . for granting commiſſions of the war againſt 
& thoſe who were adjudged enemies to the State; and 
« particularly for granting to Caſſius the commiſſion 
c of the war againſt Dvlabella ;”* to which he adds 
an appendix, in favour of Brutus, conceived in theſe 
words; © that Brutus alſo ſhould proſecute the war 
« againſt Dolabella, if he thought it convenient and 
« of benefit to the Republic; but if he could not 
« do it conveniently for the Republic, or if he 
* thought it would not be for the benefit of the Re- 
* public, then he might continue with his army 
« where he was [g].“ I preſume the true Cicero 
would hardly onerate his part of the decree with fo 
many ſpecialities, nor even expreſs the two caſes, 
to the ſame effect, of Brutus's judging it for the 
public ſervice, and of his not judging it for the pu- 
blic ſervice, to purſue Dolabella; but content him- 
ſelf with decreeing, that Brutus might purſue 
« Dolabella at his diſcretion [h].“ But it is ob- 


* [g] Decrevi hoc amplius, ut res. Ep. ad Brut. i. 5. | 

tu, ſi arbitrarere utile eque Rep. [ Si - Brutus—intellexerit 
eſſe, perſequerere bello Dolabel. lus ſe Reip. profuturum, fi 
lam: fi minus id commodo labellam perſequatur, quam 
Reip. facere poſſes, five non ſi in Graecia maneat, —Phil. 
exiſtimares e Rep. eſſe, ut in xi. 11, 
iiſdem locis exercitum contine- 


ſervablæ. 
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ſervable, that the Sophiſt falſifies the matter of the 
decree, which was really made by the Senate in this 
affair, and expreſſed in ſuch terms as intirely to ſu- 
perſede the uſe of Cicero's clauſe in favour of Bru- 
tus, The Senate decreed, ** that Brutus and Caf 
« fus ſhould be inveſted with the legal govern- 
« ment of the Provinces of Macedonia and Syria, 
«< which they had reſpectively ſeized without pro- 
<« per authority; and with the extraordinary go- 
« vernment of all the Provinces. beyond the ſeas 
« [;].” But if the concern of Dolabella was ſpe- 
cially appointed by the Senate, it was ſtill commit- 
ted to C. Caſſius only [&]. 

As a ſtill farther ground of ſuſpicion upon the 
Sophiſtic Brutus, I alledged, that he does not only 

preſume, as we have ſeen, of his Brother Decimus's - 
eruption out of Modena before that event happened, 
but, in anſwer to Cicero's firſt advices concerning 
the victory of Modena, expreſs himſelf in theſe - 
words; How great joy it gave me, to hear of 
<« the affairs of our Bru/us and the Conſuls (now he 
was told, that both the Conſuls were Killed) it is ea- 
« ſier for you to imagine than for me to expreſs, 
I applaud and rejoice on many accounts, but par- 
„ ticularly on this; that Brutus's eruption was not 
only ſalutary to himſelf, but of the greateſt ſer- 
« vice to obtaining the victory.“ Where I ob- 
jected, firſt, that Brutus ſpeaks of the eruption of 


i] Bruto Caffioque provin- [II Ts Bggry 14 Mage vd. 
ciae, quas jam ipf fine ullo Maxidoriar, Ty r Kaodiu Tyr v 
S. ©. occupaverant, decretae. — FEvgiavr x) Toy wiqyuer Tor epes 
Omnia tranſmarina imperia eo- Aoaabinaar inxiipray Dion, 
rum commiſſa arbitrio, Patere. Rom. Hiſt. p. 317. 

L, 662. ) 
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Decimus before he had heard of it : Secondly, that 
he declares it to have been of the greateſt ſervice to 


obtaining the victory of Modena; Whereas in reall- 
ty it was of no ſervice at all [/]. 


Firſt, CICER Os advices, to which Brutus an- 


ſwers within twenty three days, were ſent the ſecond 
day after the expreſs, which brought the news of the 
victory, arrived at Rome; but the ſame expreſs ſi- 
gnified, that Decimus continued ſtill blocked up in 
« Modena m]. Here the Vindicator allows in 
effect, that Cicero could not advertiſe Brutus of the 
eruption of Decimus by the firſt advices which he ſent 
him concerning the victory; but, according to his 
cuſtom, entrenches himſelf in a /uppofition, that 
Brutus, who returns an anſwer to thoſe advices on- 
ly, might, ſince the date of Cicero's Letter, have 
heard more of that moſt important event, either from 
Cicero, or ſome body elſe [nu]. That I may force this 
entrenchment therefore, and cut off all poſſibility. of 
evaſion for the future, I affirm, that the ſuſpefed 
Cicero's own advices conſiſt of /ome particulars, 


which he could not have heard of at the time when 


he pretends to write them. The Vindicator kindly 


informs me, that there were two ſeveral victories ob. 
tained againſt Antony before Modena: in the firſt 


[1] Quanta ſim laetitia af- 
ſecdus, cogyitis rebus Bruti no- 


ſtri et ' Conſulum, facilius eſt ti- 


bi-exiſtimare, quam mihi ſcri- 
bere. Cum alia laudo et gau- 
deo accidiſſe, tum quod Bruti 
eruptio non ſolum ii ſi ſalutaris 
fujt, ſed etiam maximo ad vi- 
ctoriam adjumento. Ep. Brut. 
i. 4. Ep. ad C. Middlet. p. 


217, 18. 
In] Ep. ad Brut i. 3, 4. Si, 
ut ex literis, quae recitatae ſunt, 


P. C. ſceleratiſſimorum hoſtium 


exercitum cacſum fuſumgue co- 
gnovi; fic—D. Brutum re 


jam Mutina eſſe cognoviſſem: 


Phil. xiv. 1. 


{n] Mid. Pref. Diff. p. 85. 


Panſa 
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Panſa was mortally wounded, but An tony? s troops 


difeated by Hirtius: in the ſecond Antony was ut. 


terly routed, though Hirtius himſelf was killed [o]. 
The firſt victory was obtained on the 15% of April, 


the news of which arrived at Rome on the 20th, in 


Ave days from Modena, the uſual time for performing. 
that journey by an expeditious Courier [P]. Now 


the ſuſpected Cicero, in a Letter dated April 22% 


makes a ſlight mention of both theſe victories; whence! 
it became neceſſary to aſſert, that the ſecond victory 


happened a Day or Two after the other, and that 
the news of it reached Rome at the ſame diſtance of 
time, i. e. on April 224 [q]. But though there was, 


very likely, the ſame diſtance of time between the 


news of the firſt and ſecond victories reaching Rome, 
that there was between the events of the victories 
themſelves ; yet the ſecond victory did not happen 
till SEVERAL DAYS after the other, M. Antony 
objected to Ofavius, that he ran away from the 
fl battle, and did not ſo much as make his appear- 


ance till after /wo days Ir]: nay, the ſuſpected Cice- 


ro himſelf very innocently tells us, that there was 
an interval of a few days between the two battles 
[5]. It is farther manifeſt, from the date of the ac- 


count, which Galba ſent to Cicero, of his own con- 


2 Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 84. nius eum fugiſſe ſcribit, ac fine. 


p] Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 60. paludamento equoque poſt bi- 
not. 6. Lupus noſter cum Ro- duum demum apparuiſſe. Suet. 
mam ſexto die Mutina veniſſet, in Aug. c. 10. 


7 8870 me mane convenit. Ep. [ Hirtius quidem in - ipſa 


1 victoria occidit, cum paucis die- 


is 7) Mid. Pref. Dif. p. 84. bus magno proelio ante viciſlet. 
r 


] Priore Lproelio] Anto- Ep. ad Brut. 1. 3. 
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duct in the fr/t battle, that the ſecond did not hap- 
pen till after April 20", that is, not ſooner than the 
Hirth day after the firſt battle [7]. Again, the /. 
ſpected Cicero, in his Letter dated April 22%, makes 
a ſlight mention of the death of 46th the Conſuls [u]. 
Now Panſa did not die till a few days more after the 

ſecond battle, in which Hirtius was killed [x]. It 
appears from Decimus's own account, that Panſa did 
not die at Bologna [y] till the ſecond day, at leaſt, 
after Hirtius was killed; and therefore the ſuſpet- 
ed Cicero muſt write of the death of Panſa from 
Rome at leaſt as ſoon as Panſa was actually dead at 
Bologna. Nay, there is reaſon to believe, that the 
interval between the wo vifories was conſiderably 
greater than I have repreſented ; for Decimus, 
whoſe particular concern it was, ſends the news of 
Panſa's death in a Letter dated April 29', when he 
was got only to Regium Lepidi, that is, about eigh- 
teen Engliſh miles from Modena, in the purſuit of 
Antony [z]. Will now our Doctor of dates again 


[e] Res bene geſta eſt. A. d. eſt eum mortuum eſe. ——Biduo 
xii Kal Maii, ex caſtris. Ep. me /Antonius anteceſſit. Ep. 
Fam. x. 30. Fam. xi. 13. Hence it ap- 

[] Conſules duos bonos qui- pears, that the Dr. miſtakes 
dem, ſed duntaxat bonos, amiſi- the matter in telling us, that 
mus. Ep. ad Brut. i. 3. the Conſul Panſa died the day 

[x] Hoc bello cum Hirtius fo/lowing (the ſecond action 
in acie, Panſa paullo paſt ex vul- before Modena) of his wounds 
nere periiſſent, —Suet. in Aug. at Bologna. Life of Cic. v. ii. 
c. 10. Conſulum autem alter p. 428. 
in acie, alter pe paucos dies ex [x] Panſa amiſſe, quantum 
vulnere mortem obiit. Paterc. detrimenti Reſp. acceperit, non 
I. 2. c 61. te praeterit. Nunc proſpi- 

Ty] ie dies hoc modo abiit. cias oportet, ne inimici noftri, 
Poſtero die mane a Pan/a ſum Coff. ſublatis, ſperent ſe con- 
arceſſitus Bononiam. Cum in valeſcere poſſe. Ep. Fam, ib. g. 


itinere eſſem, nuntiatum mihi 4 
apply 
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apply his medical hand to the cure of the date of 


our ſuf 


ed Cicero's Letter, which makes a ſlight 


mention of the death of both the Conſuls; and re- 
duce it to a conformity with its facts, by the eaſy 


change of April 224 to May 2*, 


When his hand 


is in, he may extend the falutary operation to 
Brutus's anſwer, and either reſcind or rectify the 
whole maſs of theſe corrupted dates [a]. It is ex- 
pected that he ſnould ſpeak out on this head, and 


tell us, 


XVIII. How Cicero, in a 


Letter dated April 


224, could make a ſlight mention of the e victo- 
ries, obtained before Modena, and of the death of 
both the Conſuls; when the news of the firſt victory 
arrived at Rome, April 20, in five days from Mode- 
na, the time for performing that journey by an ex- 
peditious Courier; and when there was an interval 


[a] The Jſuſpefied Ciceros 
next * likewiſe, dated 
: uaints Brutus with 

oy of the Senate of April 
27%, by which Yentidius was 
declared an enemy, for joining 
Antony in his flight towards 
the Alps, with three Legions. 
Ep. ad Brut. i. 5. Mid. Ep. of 
Cic. p. 68. not. 2. But D. 
Brutus, who was purſuing An- 
tony at a ſmall diſtance from 
him, very well knew, on April 
29", that Ventidius was far 
from joining Antony, Utrum- 
que me praeſtaturum ſpero, ne 
aut Ventidius elabatur, aut An- 
tonius in Italia moretur. Ep. 
Fam. xi. 9. He writes the firſt 
advices of the junction in a Let- 
ter dated May . Hoc acceſſit 


manus Ventidii, quae trans A- 
penni num ztinere facto difficil- 
limo ad Vada pervenit, atque 
ibi ſe cum Antonio conjunxit. 
Ep. 10. At the time of the 


junction Decimus was only at 


the diſtance of thirty miles from 
Antony, and before Antony had 
arrived at the Yada, where he 
was joined by Ventidius, Deci- 
mus ſays of him; Itinera fecit 
multo majora fugiens, quam 
ego ſequens. Ep. 13.— Qrae- 
re, How could Ventidius, on 
the 27th of May, be judged an 
enemy by the Senate of Rome, 
for having joined Antony ? Or 
how could even Cirero write of 
this junction in a Letter dated 
May 5 7 


8 3 between 
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between the two viftories themſelves of a few days, 
by Cicero's own confeſſion, and of five days at 
the leaſt, by Galba's account, and, in all probabili- 
ty, of a few days more; and, laſtly, when the Con- 
ful Panſa died the ſecond day, at the leaſt, after the 
ſecond. victory, by the account of Decimus, who 
writes not of Panſa's death till April 29", though 
| he deſires to ſucceed to the Conſulſhip in his place. 
| Secondly, THe Sophiſtic Brutus declares the e- 
ruption of Decimus to have been of the greateſt ſer- 
vice to the obtaining of the victory before Mode- 
na; whereas in reality it was of no ſervice at all.— 
The Vindicator affects to make me argue, that 
Pecimus could not make any ſuch eruption, as is here 
etended, only becauſe Antony voluntarily quitted 
the ſiege of Modena ]; and he gravely goes on to 
ſhew, that Antom's army was cut to pieces, and 


therefore his fight could not con/{f with a voluntary 


retreat {c). J obſerved, that a great part of Aulo- 
* 's army was indeed cut to pieces [d]; but till 
maintain, upon the credit of old Homer, that Auto- 
y might voluntarily quit the fiege ; and, upon the 

port of Afinius Pollio and Appian, that he actually 
did 105 ſz]. The opportunity of a deliberate retreat 
was given him by the death of Hirtius, the one Ge- 


neral, and by the retreat of Ofavius, the other 


p. 8 deceſſit. Ib. x. 34. 

4] Ep. ad . Middlet. P. [e] —Exw» aixo) N du. 

219. Revertor — ad Antoni- Haec mihi ſcribuntur ex Gallia 

im, qul ex fuga cum paruu- —et nuntiantur.— Antonium 

Am manum militum haberet in- turpiter Mutinae obſeſſionem re- 

ermium, Ep. Fam. xi. 10. liquiſſe. Ep. Fam. x. 33. Ap- 
Equitatum habet magnum; plan. De bell. civ. p. 573- 


General, 


pl Mid. {op Diſſ. p. 85. nam omnis ex proc lio integer 


— — — 
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General, from Autom's camp; and it was taken by 
him the morning after the battle, when that mea- 
ſure was debated in a council of war, the two ſur- 
viving Generals having continued all night under 
arms, and in their ſeparate camps FJ. That D. 
Brutus kept himſelf confined within the walls of 
Modena during the whole action, and did not in the 
leaſt contribute to the obtaining of the victory, is evi- 
dent from the expreſs teſtimony of Dio [g]; and 
the Vindicator himſelf, when he relates, on the 
ſole authority of the ſuſpected Letters, that D. 
„ Brutus, taking the opportunity to ſally out of the 
„town at the head of his gariſon, helped greatly 
« to determine and complete the victory ;“ confeſſes 
at the ſame time, that ſome Writers give a dif- 
e ferent relation of this action [B].“ Indeed all 
Mriters of any account, both Greet and Latin, a- 


gree in giving this different relation, and in aſcrib- 


ing to D. Brutus no other concern in the whole a. 
ction, than the obtaining of his liberty by the event 
of it [i]; nor is any evidence produced to diſproye 
my aſſertion, * that this ſame eruption of Brutus, 
« during the engagement, is not taken notice of by 


[/] Appian, ib. p. 572. 
Ig] Tois realwras; Tois cu 


oe lnb of [ Arn ] » 


Iain & de reg T8 Kaioneos 
gbr mg9TY yy, ram (wn 


„ tig Ty view ovubaromuir, 


GIN ano Ty Tx avin 19804, 
Solas S Dion. Hi 
Rom. p. 317. 


p. 317- | 
N D. Lise of Cic. v. ii. p 42 7 


Ii] De proelio facto, Bruto- 


que et Mutina obj3dione librra- 
tis audivi. Ep. Fam, x. 11. 
Quis erat qui quidquam timeret 
profligato illo, te liberato? xi. 
18. D. Brutus ob/dione libe- 
ratus. . D. Bruto, quod ie. 
no beneficio viveret, decretus. 


iſt. triumphus. Paterc. I. 2.c. 61, 


2. . Brute obfidione Mu- 
tinenſi a Caeſare liheralo. Live. 


Hiſt. Epit. 1.119. Cot iu dee 8181) 


S 4 any 


« thn. 
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& any Writer, but the author of the /uſpeFed Let- 
&« ters [k].” The paſſage of the true Cicero, which 
I pointed out, declares to D. Brutus, a conſiderable 
time after the ſecond victory of Modena had been 
heard of at Rome, that his famous eruption out 
e of Modena, from the account of Antony's flight 
« and his army cut to pieces, gave the aſſured ex- 
e pectation of a decifive victory [I];“ but as it 
does not in the leaſt intimate, that Brutus's eru- 
ption helped to effect the flight of Antony, or the 
cutting his army to pieces ; ſo Brutus's eruption had 
given the expectation of a deciſive victory before 
the event of Modena, and might ſtill with greater 
reaſon give it, if Brutus with his intire and freſh 
forces had purſued, as was ed from him, An- 
tony's few harraſſed and naked ſoldiers, But Bru- 
tus was ſo far from bearing a in the action, that 
he was not in the field of battle, nor informed of 
the death of Hirtius, or the reſolutions of OZavius 
till the next day. The ſecond day after the action, 
being told, in his journey to Bologna, that Panſa 
was dead there, he returned to his camp, and 
therefore ſuffered Antony to get the ſtart of him by 
two days Im]. It is indeed ſomething ſurprizing, 


FA Ep. ad C. Middlet. p. 
219. Cicero, Brutus corre- 
ſpondent, is in the ſame ſtory 
concerning the eruption of De- 
cimus, Erat victrix Reſpublica, 


tonii, conciſo exercitu. Ep. 
Fam. xi. 14. Res ſic ſe ha- 
bebat, ut totius belli omne diſ- 
crimen in D. Bruto poſitum vi- 
deretur; qui ſi, ut ſperabamus, 


caeſis Antonii copiis, 1% ex- 


pulſo @ Brute. Ep. ad Brut. i. 


10 * 
| [1 Tantam ſpem attulerat 
ratae victoriae tua prae- 


clam Mutinä eruptio, fuga An- 


erupiſſet Mutina, nibi/ belli re. 
liqui fore videbatur. xii. 5. 

u] Sequi confeſtim Anto- 
nium his de cauſis — non potui. 
— Hirtium periſſe neſciebam ; 
Caeſari non credebam priuſ- 


that 
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that a profeſſed Writer of the H Rory of Cicero's 
times ſhould argue from Cicero's calling the eru- 
ption of Brutus famous, that it was an action of vi- 
gour and importance towards determining the victory 
[Lo]; when he could read in all the Hiſtorians, how 
the Senate is ſtigmatized for ſhamefully decreeing 
to Brutus a triumph on account of this famous eru- 
ption, though it was an action of no vigour and im- 
portance; and for almoſt intirely neglecting Octa- 
vius, who behaved very gallantly in the ſecond a- 
ction, and purchaſed to Brutus his liberty by it [o]. 

XIX. I have proved, againſt the expreſs aſſer- 
tion of the Sophiſtic Brutus, the relation of Cicero's 
Biographer, and the Enghi;/b commentary upon the 
ſuſpected Letters, that the eruption of Decimus out 
of Modena was of no ſervice to the obtaining of the 
victory there. For Antony quitted the ſiege of Mo- 
dena by deliberate adyice, though much againſt his 
will, as is declared by Pollio and Appian. On the 
other hand, that Decimus was not preſent in the a- 
tion of the field, is clear from Appian's account, ex- 
preſsly aſſerted by Dio, and intimated by the lan- 
guage of all the beſt Writers, who, with regard to 
Decimus's concern, ſpeak of his liberation, and no- 
thing elſe. The ſame is evinced, beyond all exce- 
ption, by Decimus's own journal, which manifeſts 


quam conveniſſem et collocutus Conf. Pref. to Life of Cic. p. 
eſſem. Hic dies hoc modo 19 
abiit. Poſtero die mane a Panſa 7 Sequenti [proelio] ſatis 
ſum arceſſitus Bononiam. conſtat, non modo ducis, ſed 
Recurri ad meas copiolas. etiam militis ſunctum munere. 
Biduo me Antonius anteceſſit. Suet. in Aug. c. 10. Vide Pa- 
Ep. Fam. xi. 13. terc. I. it. c. 62. Liv. Hiſt. 
1 Mid. Pref, Din p. 86, Epit. I. 119. | 
his 
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his ignorance of the ſeveral events of the action, e- 
ſpecially of Hirtius's death, till the morning after 
the victory was obtained. And as the Vindicator 
confeſſes, that the relation of ſome Writers differs 
from his own in this point, ſo he has not been able, 
though he was challenged to do it, to alledge one 
antient Writer, who agrees with him. For to make 
the true Cicero*s complimental deſcription of an eru- 
ption as famous and giving the aſſurance of a future 
deciſive victory over Antony, to be an argument of 
its having done the greateſt ſervice to the obtaining of 
the paſt victory before Modena, betrays ſome want 
of ſcholaſtic meditation, as well as miſtake about 
both Cicero and his times. 

TRE fame Letter, dated April 22% which makes 
a ſlight mention of the two victories obtained before 
Modena, preſents us likewiſe with the very form of 
the Senate*s decree ; by which . all are adjudged 
« enemies to the Ceate, who had followed the ſect 
« of M. Antony [2]. ” Here I aſk, in the language 
of the true Cicero; Did the Vindicator ever ſee ſuch 
4 decree in his life [q] ? A decree, unnaturally figu- 
rative in the expreſſion, but in the matter of it quite 
impracticable, ſince it does not ſo much as require 
an vert. alt for a man's being adjudged a Public e- 
nemy, and in reality reputes all to be enemies, who 
had ever been of M. Antony*s party, whether in the 
field, in the Senate, or at home. On a former oc- 
caſion, the Senate, at the motion of the true Cicero, 
with a more juſt and legal preciſion, made a decree 


 [#] Hoſtes autem omnes ju- a7 Quando ita decerni * 
dicati, qui M. Antonii ſectam diſti? Phil. x 2. 
ſecuti ſunt. Ep. ad Brut. i. 3. 


concerning 
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concerning thoſe WhO had been, who are, or who 
« Hall be in Antony's camp [r] ;“ and this was the 
purport of the very decree, which the Sophiſt hints 
at, as made after the victory of Modena [s. It 
may not perhaps be too great preſumption to at- 
tempt an account of the manner in which he came 
by his fictitious Senatus conſultum, and of the uſe 
for which he intended it. The ſentiment of it 
ſeems to have been taken from Dio, and the ex- 
preſſion from Suetonius, where both of them are re- 
lating the events of the battles before Modena [t]; 
and the word /ef7a was particularly ſuitable to the 
Sophiſtic purpoſe of laying a foundation for an epi- 
ſtolary controverſy between Cicero and Brutus in the 
ambiguous ſenſe of the Senate's decrze, Cicero ar- 
gues, that C. Antony, now Brutus's priſoner, is in- 
cluded in the deſcription of the Partizans of M. 
Antony [u] Brutus dares not interpret the decree 
in that extent, nor can be prevailed upon to uſe C. 
Antony as an enemy by his own private advice [x], 
The Vindicator, as one would expect, cloſes with 


Ir] Qui cum M. Antonio ſunt, 


qui ab armis diſceſſerint, —— 
iis fraudi ne fit, quod cum M. 
Antonio fuerint. S1 quis poſt 
hoc S. C. ad Antonium profetus 
2. Phil. viii. in fine. 
His fraudi ne eſſet, quod cum 
Antonio fuiſſent. Nonius in voc. 
Aditus. 
[] Antonius — hoſtis a Se- 
natu, cum omnibus 1 intra 
raefidia ejus erant, judicatus 
2 21 Hiſt Epit. 1. 119. 
Fe] Toes n oontilaobiilag ad- 
TO Walas iy T6 ,a pipes 
9440s, Dion. Hiſt. Rom. p. 


317. Suetonius ſays concerning 
Octauius, Quo magis poeni- 
tentiam prioris /eFae approba- 
ret. meaning the change of his 
away of thinking in politics, In 
Aug. c. 12. 

[u] Itaque id Senatus con- 
ſultum plerique interpretantur, 
etiam ad tuos five captiyos five 
dedititios pertinere. Ep. ad 
Brut. i. 3. | 

[x] Quod—nondum Senatus 
cenſuit, —— id arroganter non 
praejudico, neque revoco ad 
arbitrium meum, Ep. Brut. ib. 
4. 

Cicero's 
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Cicero's opinion, and is poſitive, that C. Antony was 
included in the general vote againſt all the adherents 
of that party [Y]. 
Wx proceed to ſome inſtances of contradiction, 
in the Letters, not only to true Hiſtory, but even 
| between themſelves; and, to ſpeak my mind freely, 
the Letters of the /wwo books, as they are diſtinguiſh- 
ed in the Latin editions, could hardly come from 
the /ame hand ; the Letters of the /econd book being 
more mean in compoſition, trifling in conception, 
and faulty in their matter, than the Letters of the 
firſt ; beſides that they are inconſiſtent with them in 
numerous places. The Enghiþb Editor however 
ſhould have remembered their right of immemorial 
Poſſeſſion, and let them continue in a place more ſuit- 
able to their later origine, where they were umbled 
together confuſedly and read with little or no regard. 
The firſt inſtance of contradiction between the Let- 
ters is, That Brutus declares himſelf in want of 
« both money and recruits; when it appears from 
& his own account, that he had five Legions, the 
ce beſt body of Horſe, and the greateſt number of Auxi- 
« Harries; and from Hiſtory, that his force in Ro- 
* man Legions was even greater than he repreſents 
« it ſz].” Here the Biographer obſerved, that 
though Brutus intimated nothing in his public Let- 
ters, but what was proſperous and encouraging, yet 


y] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 95. quo [Bruto] inſperatum et re- 
2 Duabus rebus egemus, pentinum Reip. praeſidium le- 
Cicero, pecunia et ſupplements. gionum, equitatus, auxiliorum 
Ep. Brut. ii. 5 ——Cum tu eo magnae et firmae copiae com- 
quinque legiones, optimum e- paratae ſunt, Phil. x. 11. See 
quitatum, maxima auxilia ha- p. 240. 
—beres. Ep. ad Brut. i. 2,—A 


in 
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in bis private accounts to Cicero, be figmified a great 
want of money and recruits, and begged to be ſupplied 
with both from Italy, eſpecially with recruits: to 
which I replied, that this was no ſolution of the 
knot; ſince Brutus ſignified in his private accounts 
to Cicero, that he had five Legions, the beſt body of 
Horſe, and the greateſt number of Auxiliaries [a]. 
But now he, for his part, never dreamt of any knot 
in the caſe, nor can ſee any, but in my imagination, 
who fancy, that five Legions, with an excellent bo- 
dy of Horſe, was a force ſufficient to ſupport the li- 
berty of Rome [J. And I, for my part, never 
dreamt, or do now fancy, that Brutus's force was 
ſufficient to ſupport the liberty of Rome; but it was 
abundantly ſufficient for Brutus's purpoſes, as was 
fancied by the ſuſpected Cicero himſelf, who had 
been informed by him, at the very time when the 
recruits were wanted, that C. Antony was reduced 
into his power; and who highly undervalued the 
fue Coborts, which Dolabella had ſince ſent into 
the Cberſoneſe, in compariſon of Brutus*s forces 
[c]. The Vindicator, who by his acquaintance with 
Sophiſts has learnt the art of anſwering all obje- 
tions by changing the ſtate of the queſtion, urges, 
that when D. Brutus, who had ten Legions, was 

joined with Plancus, who had four, with the ſtrongeſt 
body of Horſe ; yet they both earneſtly demanded ſupplies 
[4]. But he well anſwers his own argument in far- 


[4] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 372. Quinque autem cohortibus quid 
177 88 223. ſenam facturum — 

id. Pref. Diſſ. p. 87. cum tu eo quinque legiones— 
8 Antonius adhac eſt nobiſ- haberes? Ep. ad Brut. i. 2. 
cum. Ep. Brut. ii. 58.— La Pref. iſl. P · 87. 


E 


ther 
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ther telling us, that they bad great reaſon to preſs 
that demand; ſince Antony, after his union with Le- 
pidus, marched into Italy with ſeventeen Legions and 
ten thouſand Horſe, and left ſix Legions ftill bebind 
bim in Gaul [e]. Now our Brutus has five com- 
plete. Legions, chiefly veteran, not netoly raiſed, 
the beſt; body of Horfe, and the greateſt number of 
Auxiliaries; and yet preſſes his demand of ſupplies 
at a time—when he is poſſeſſed of all Macedonia, 
has not one enemy in Greece, not even Dolabella's 
Cohorts in the Cherſoneſe; — when the liberty of 
Rome like wiſe is ſupported in Italy, againſt M. An. 
tony's three Legions, with more than three Legions 
of veteran ſoldiers under Hirtius and Ofavins, - 
with all Decimes's forces now blocked up in Mode- 
na, and with the acceſſion of Panſa's four Legions' 
of new levies :—when it is ſupported ab#vad with 
ſeven Legions under S. Pompey in Spain; witli ten 
Legions, concerning which our Brutus was well in- 
formed, under Caſſus in Syria; with four Legions," 
as good as any in tbe Empire, and one Legion more, 
under Plancus, and with ſeven Legions more under 
Lepidus (which two Generals were now in Gaul, and 
whoſe forces afterwards marched with Antony into 
Italy) with three Legions under Pollio in Spain, and 
with veteran Legions under Cornificrus in Afric FJ. 
In ſnort, when the liberty of Rome is fupported 
« by the zeal and activity of all Italy and Gaul, and 
« by the forces, vigour, and good affection of the 


[e] Mia. Pref. Piſf. p. 88, ii. 5. Fam. & 8. Appian. De 


DV Phil. xie, 9, 10. Ep. bell. civ. p 580 Plut. in An- 
Fama x. 30 — Ep. ad Att. xvi. ton. p. 923. Ep. Fam x 32, 
4. Fam. xi 13. Ep. Brut. 24. f 


3 Governors 


| 
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«, Governors of all the Provinces from the northern 
« extremity of Greece, as far as AZgypt ;, in a war, 
« which was maintained, not by a. contention. of 
e parties in the Republic, but by an. incredible 
«© conſent and unanimity of all parties againſt Auto- 
<«. xy, the ſingle and common enemy of them all, 
« who could command only three towns in the. 
« whole world [g].“ Here it is worth obſerving, 
that the true Cicero, in his Philippic Orations, di- 
ſtinguiſhes the civil war with Antony from the other 
four, which formerly happened within his own memo- 
ry, in that © it was waged, not only in no diſtra- 
«« ction and party-diviſion of the body of the peo- 
ple, but with the greateſt agreement and an in- 
t credible, unity of reſolution to defend the: common 
* cauſe of the Republic [B]; whereas the ſuſpected 
Cicero, through an ignorant imitation of the true, 
miſtakes the very point of diſtinction, and tells Bru- 
tus, „that of all the civil wars, which happened 


* 


[g] Tria tenet [Antonius] 
oppida toto in orbe terrarum : 
habet inimiciſſimam Galliam : 
eos etiam, quibus confidebat, 
alieniſſimos T'ranſpadanos: Ita- 
lia omnis infeſta eſt: exterae 
nationes a prima ora Graeciae 
uſque ad Aegyptum optimo- 
rum et fortiſſimorum civium 
imperiis et praeſidiis tenentur. 
Phil. x. 5. A prima enim ora 
Graeciae uſque ad Aegyptum 
optimorum civium imperiis mu- 
nitt erimus et copiis.— Prae- 
ter Bononiam, Regium Lepidi, 
Parmam, totam Galliam te- 
nebamus ſtudioſiſſimam Reipu- 
plicae. Firmiſſimus Senatus:;— 


Populi vero R. totiuſque Italiae 
mira conſenſio eſt. Ep. Fam. 


xii. 5. | 

[ 3} Hoc bellum quintum ci- 
vile geritur (atque omnia in 
noſtram actatem inciderunt) pri- 
mum, non modo non in di 5 
ſione et diſcordia civium, ſed 
in maxima conſenſione incredi- 
bilique concordia. Omnes e- 
nim idem volunt, idem defen- 
dunt, idem ſentiunt.— Nos deo- 
rum immortalium templa, - pe- 
nates, aras, focos, Ichra 
majorum : nos leges, judicia, 
libertatem, conjuges, liberos, 
patriam defendimus. Phil. viii. 
3. 


cc in 
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« in bis memory, this againſt Antony was the only 
« one, in which if they ſhould be conquerors, he 
« doubts whether they were likely to have any Repu- 
« plic left; but if they ſhould be conquered, they 
cc were ſure to have none [i]. 

XX. TI contradiction in Brutus's earneſtly 
demanding ſupplies, when he has fve Legions, the 
beſt body of Horſe, and the greateſt number of Auxi- 
liaries, is not reconciled, firſt, by ſaying, that he 
« intimated nothing but what was proſperous in his 
c public Letters, yet ſignified his wants in his pri- 
« vate accounts to Cicero;? for he ſignified the 
proſperous ſtate of his army in his private accounts 
to Cicero: Nor, ſecondly, by ſaying, © that he 
« might want ſupplies, notwithſtanding his forces 
« ſince they were not ſufficient to ſupport the li- 
e berty of Rome: for Brutus's forces were ſuffi- 
cient, or not, in compariſon of his own proper ene- 
my 's forces. But C. Antony is ſuppoſed to be Bru- 
tus's priſoner, when the latter wants ſupplies, and 
Dolabella's five Cohorts, which came a few days af- 
ter into the Cher/oneſe, are eſteemed by Cicero con- 
temptible in compariſon of Brutus's forces; nor did 
he want ſupplies to ſupport the whole liberty of 
Rome, ſince the liberty of Rome was ſupported by 


Ep. ad Brut. i. 15,—Aut e- 


Ci] Nullum enim bellum ci- 
nim, victis his, fruemur victrice 


vile fuit in noſtra Rep. omnium, 


quae memoria mea fuerunt, in 
quo bello non, utracunque pars 
viciflet, tamen aliqua forma eſ- 
ſet futura Reipublicae. Hoc 
bello wifores quam Remp. ſimus 


habituri, non facile affirmarim : 


victis certe nulla unquam erit. xii. 10. 


Republica; aut oppreſſivir- 
tutis laude vivemus, Phil. xiii. 
3. Si- victis hoſtibus noſtris ve- 
neritis, tamen auctoritate veſtra 
Reſp. exurget, et in aliquo ſtatu 
tolerabili conſiſtet. Ep. Fam. 


the 
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the incredible conſent of all Rome, Italy, and Gaul, 


and by the good affections and activity of all the 


Generals and Governors of diſtant Provinces; in 
compariſon of whoſe forces Autom's army before 
Modena was contemptible. 

- ANOTHER inſtance of contradiction, which is 
likewiſe an inſtance of ſuperior prudence in the Au- 
thor of the it book of Letters, is; „That the 
& Cicero of the ſecond book received, on the th of 
April, authentic intelligence from Lentulus con- 
e cerning Caſſius, his Legions, and Syria: whereas 
the Cicero of the firſt book declares, on the 5" of 
„ the May following, that they knew nothing at 
all of Caſſius's forces, having not yet received 
any Letters from himſelf, or any intelligence 


„ that could be depended upon [#].” The latter 


account is very probably true. For Caſſius's firſt 
Letter, which was delivered as ſoon as ever he ar- 
rived in Syria and took poſſeſſion of the Legions 
there, is dated from the camp of Tarichea, a town 
in Judæa, on the 7 of March, and therefore pro- 
bably had not got to Rome on May 5" ; his ſecond 
Letter, dated from the ſame place on May 7, nat 
arriving at Rome till ſome time after the beginning 
of July [1]. Hence the other account is plainly 


[4] A. d. v 1d. April. literae Maias. Ib. i. 5. | 
mihi in Senatu redditae ſunt a [/] In Syriam me profectum 
Lentulo noſtro, de Caſſio, de eſſe ſcito, etc. Data Nonis Mar- 
legionibus, de Syria. Ep. ad tiis, ex caſtris Taricheis. Ep. 
Brut. ii. 2. De Cafſii noſtri co- Fam. xil. 11. Simul ac legio- 
piis nihil ſciebamus. Neque e- nes accepi,—lſcriph ad te, ta - 
nim ab ipſo ullae literae, neque bellarioſque com plures Romam 
nuntiabatur quidquam, quod pro miſi.— Nonis Maii. Ep. 12. 
certo haberemus. iii Nonas Bellum — ſane magnum erat e- 


T falſe, | 
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falſe, that Cicero was informed by Lentulus, on the 
9 of April, concerning Caſſius's Legions, which 
Caſſius himſelf, now in Syria, did not receive till 
the y of March; much leſs could Cicero receive, 
round about by Brutus, an account of the proſpe- 
rous condition of Caffixs's affairs as early as April 
11 [m]. 
5 Vindicator then might have ſaved himfelf 
the trouble of harmonizing the two accounts, by 
telling us, that though Cicero had heard in April, 
that Caſſius was maſter of all the forces in Syria; yet 
from that time he had not heard @ ſyllable of what he 
bad done with thoſe forces, or which way he had 
marched with them, and was in the utmoſt expettation to 
bear of ſome action performed with them. This is all, 
he ſays, that is meant in the paſſage of the firſt book 
of Letters before us u]. But the paſſage before us 
literally means more, that Cicero had not received 
any Letter from Caſſius, or any certain report con- 
cerning his forces at all, or whether he had any 
forces. This is very different from what the true 
Cicero profeſſes after the arrival of Caſſius's advices. 
« As for your army,” ſays he to Caſſus, I ü will 
do every thing to ſerve it that lies in my power. 
But the proper time for that will be when we 
« know what real ſervice it will do, or has already 
« done for the Republic. Hitherto we hear only 
“ of your attempts, great indeed and noble; but 
% we expect an action, which, I perſuade myſelf, 


witate Lepidi,—Literis tuis, quas ] De Caſſio laetor et Reip- 
Nonis Mali ex caſtris datas ac- gratulor. Ep. ad Brut. ii. 4. 
ceperamus, Ep. 10. L Mid. Pref. Dill. p. 91. 
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& is either over or near at hand Lol.“ Whereas 
the ſuſpefFed Cicero does not want to hear of an a. 
ion from Caſſius's army, but profeſſes an abſolute 
ignorance of the army itſelf; and this is farther evi» 
dent from the nature of the thing, ſince ſuch igno- 
rance is alledged to Brutus as a motive for his un- 
dertaking the war againſt Dolabella [p]. The true 
Cicero, on the contrary, tells us ſeveral times, that 
all reports concurred with his own preſumption. 
of Dolabella's intire defeat, from the expectation 
which was raiſed by the news of Caſſius's forces [4]- | 
Here then the Vindicator may harmonize again, 
and tell us, . 

XXI. How Cicero could, in a Letter of May 

5h, preſs Brutus to purſue Dolabella, if he was then 
informed concerning Caſſius's forces; or how he 
could not be informed concerning them, if he had 
received Lentulus's intelligence concerning Caſſius's- 
Legions on the 9 of April: And again, how Cice- 
ro could at all receive this intelligence from Lentu- 
lus on the gh of April, and the like intelligence 
from Brutus two days afterwards 3 when Caſſius re- 
ceived the Legions only on the 7th of March, and 
his firf Letters, immediately diſpatched by ſeveral 
expreſſes, had not, as Cicero himſelf declares, ar- 


rived at Rome on the 5 of May. 


( 
0] Ep. Fam. xii. 10. 

p] Equidem fic ſentio, fi 
manum habet. ſi ubi conſiſtat 
uſpiam Dolabella; — ad digni- 
tatem tuam pertinere eum per- 
ſequi. De Caſſii noſtri copiis 
nihil ſciebamus.— Quantopere 


autem interfit opprimi Dolabel- 
lam, profecto intelligis. Ep. ad 


Brut. i. 2 

Nos hic de Dolabella au- 
diebamus quae vellemus. Ep. 
Fam. xii. 8. Nihil perfertur ad 
nos praeter rumores de oppreſſo 
Dolabella. Ep. 9. Literis tuis 
—perſuaſum erat civitati, ut il- 
lum jam oppreſſum omnes ar- 
bitrarentur. Ep. 10. 


T 2 


Bur 
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Bor that we may ſet afide at once all the coun- 
ter- evidence of the ſecond book of Letters, we pro- 
ceed to lay before the Reader a complication of their 
blunders, acknowledged by the Vindicator himſelf; 
who charges me on this head with being perplexed 
and involved, jumbling together ſeveral fatts of a dif- 
ferent kind and of different times, and, among the reſt, 
the account of Caſſius's ſucceſſes in Syria [7]. For the 
blundering account is in reality the Sophiſt's own, 
who jumbled together the ſeveral facts; and I detect- 
ed him by ſhewing, that they were of a different 
kind, and of different times. In the firſt place, 
The Sophiſtic Brutus ſends to Cicero, by the 
„ ſame expreſs of the firſt of April, an account of 
his own affairs, or ſucceſſes in Macedonia, and of 
« the death of Trebonius, who was murdered by 
« Dolabella in Smyrna [i]. Now there is ſo much 
reſemblance of truth in the matter of Brutus's ex- 
preſs, that, as the Vindicator very juſtly obſerves, 
theſe two articles of news arrived at Rome about the 
ſame time [t]. He relates farther, that Brutus's pu- 
blic Letters, giving à particular account of his ſuc- 
ceſſes, arrived there about the beginning of February 
[#]; and yet, through too ſteady an attention to his 
hypotheſis, he now thinks fit to aſſert, that the ele- 
venth Philippic, which turns wholly upon the news, 


[1] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 88, 9. [] Life of Cicero, v. ii. p. 

- [5] Literas tuas valde expecto, 373. 
quas ſcripſiſti poſt numttes - [] Ib. p. 363. Comp.p.352. 
ftrarum rerum, et de morte Tre- That Brutus's letters arrived af- 


 Gonii, Ep. Brat. ii. 5. Where ter, and yet fewv days after, the 


Brutus refers to his Letter of J. fourth of February, may be ſeen 
pril iſt Ep. 3. ] to which Cice- from Phil. viii. 2. Nonius in 
ro anſwers Ep. 4. Sagum; and Ep. Fam. xii. 4, 5. 


I | | Juſt 
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juſt received, of Trebonius's death, was ſpoten in 
March [x]. However, there is great reaſon to be- 
lieve, that even the 7welfth Philippic was ſpoken in 
February [Y], and the thirteenth Philippic was cer- 
tainly ſpoken as early as the 20" of March [x]; which 
alone is ſufficient to ſuperſede the neceſſity of Bru- 
tus's writing concerning the death of Trebonius on 
the fir/# of April. But I muſt deſire a ſolution of 
this Problem too, ar 
XXII. How Brutus could, by the ſame expreſs 
of the firſt of April, acquaint Cicero with his ſuc- 
ceſſes in Macedonia and with the news of Trebonius's 
death ; when theſe two articles did indeed arrive at 
Rome about the ſame time, but the one give occa- 
ſion to the ſpeaking of the fentb, the other of the 
eleventh Philippic, in the preceding Februar. 
In the ſecond place, as the Sophiſtic Brutus re- 
lated, on the firſ# of April, two articles of news; 
which were heard at Rome ſeveral weeks before that 
time, ſo he jumbled together in the ſame expreſs o- 
ther two articles, which did not arrive there till 
ſeveral weeks after it. For he notified the ſucceſſes 
of Caſſius in Syria together with the death of Trebo- 
nius, and the circumſtance of C. Antony's being his 
priſoner, together with his own ſucceſſes in Mace 
donia, With regard to the former ſyzygium of 


[x] Mid. Pref. Diff. p. 89. 
Magno in dolore, P. C. vel moe- 
rore potius, quem ex crudeli et 
miſerabili morte C. Trebonii— 
accepimus, Phil. xi. in init. 


[ y] Hiſce ego me viis commit- 


tam, qui Terminalibus nuper in 
ſuburbium ——ire non ſum au- 


13 


ſus? Phil. xii. 10. 

[x] At enim nos M. Lepidus 
ad pacem adhortatur. Phil. 
xiii. 4. Sed de pace literae vel 
Lepidi vel tuae quam in partem 
acceptae fint, — ex C. Furnio 
—ͤ— cognoſcere. Ep. Fam. 
*. . 9 
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news; The ſuſpeFed Cicero receives, on April 
„ 11", Brutus's expreſs concerning Caſſius's fuc- 
« ceſſes; had been informed by Lentulus of Caſſius's 
5 Legions so days before; and returns Brutus an 
% account of the Speech, which he made in the Se- 
* nate on the ſubject of Trebonius's death [a].“ 
Here I obſerved, that the eleventh Philippic, which 
was ſpoken on the ſubject of Trebonius's death, and 
ſtrongly recommends Caſſius as the only perſon pro- 
per for the command of the war againſt Dolabella: 
ainly declares, that no news had yet arrived at 


Rome of his ſucceſſes, or his receiving the Legions 


in Syria [(G]. The true Cicero's Letter likewiſe to 
Caſſius, which gives the very ſame account, that the 
fuſpetted Cicero does to Brutus, of the eleventh Phi- 
lippic, as plainly declares, © That they were not 
informed at Rome, either where Caſſius was, 
b or what forces he had [cl. And the Vindica- 
tor himſelf allows, that the news of Cafſius's ſuc- 
ceſſes did not arrive at Rome till April, whereas he 
eleventh Philippic was ſpoken in March [4]; and 
that Cicero had ſpoken bis eleventh Philippic three 


(a] A. d. iii Id. April.— tuas 
accepi Kal. April. — De Caſſio 
laetor et Reip. gratulor; mihi 
etiam, qui repugnante et ira- 
cente Panſa ſententiam dixerim. 
— Audacter dicebam, fine no- 
ſtro S. C. jam illud eum [Caſ- 
ſium] bellum gerere, Ep. ad 
Brut, i. 4, 2. | 


[e] Senatui placere, C. Ca(- 


ſium — a Q. Martio Criſpo 


Proconſule, L. Statio Murco 
Proconſule, A. Allieno legatg 


exercitus accipere. Phil. xi. 12, 
Ep. ad C. Middlet. p. 223, 4. 

[e] Mea ſententia in Senat 
facile valuiſſet, niſi Panſa vehe- 
menter obſtitiflet—Promifi, - 
te non expectaſſe nec expectatu- 
rum decreta noſtra, ſed teipſum 
tuo more Rem p. defenſurum.— 
Quanquamaihil dum audieramus, 
nec ubi eſſes, nec quas copias ha- 
beres. Ep. Fam. xii. 7. 

[4] Mid. Pref. Dill, p. 39, 


qeeks 
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weeks before any news about Caſſius was received at 
Rome, either from Brutus, or any body elſe Cel. 

ApMt1TTING then for the preſent, that there 
was an interval of three weeks only between Cicero's 
ſpeaking his eleventh Philippic and the receiving 
any news about Caſſius at Rome; what account can 
be given of Brutus*s ſuppoſing himſelf to be the 
firſt relater of two articles of news, by the ſame ex- 
preſs, which arrived in ten days; when the one ar- 
ticle was actually heard at Rome above three weeks 
before the other? The only poſſible account is, 
that the piece of news, concerning Trebonius's death, 
had been received at Rome direfly from Aſia, and 
gave occaſion to Cicero's eleventh Philippic [f], fo 
long a time before Brutus's expreſs arrived at Rome. 
But, to mention no other of the many abſurdities 
of this mere ſuppoſition, muſt then the news of 
Caffius*s ſucceſſes be received at Rome directly from 
Syria by Lentulus's expreſs, only two days ſooner 
than it was received by Brutus's expreſs; and yet 
the news of Trebonius's death be received at Rome, 
directly from Smyrna only, above three weeks before 
it could be received by Brutus's expreſs? — The 
truth of the caſe is, there was an interval of little 
leſs than three months between Cicero's ſpeaking his 
eleventh Philippic and the receiving any news about 
Caſſius at Rome. For the eleventh Philippic was 
ſpoken about the middle of February, and the news 
concerning Caſſius was not received at Rome till after 
the beginning of May. This then deſerves explanation, 


I L=] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 92. [J] Ep. of Cic. p. 12. not. 1. 


T 4 XXIII. 
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XXIII. How Brutus could, by one expreſs of 
the firſt of April, acquaint Cicero with the death of 
Trebonius and the ſucceſſes of Caſſius, when, accord- 
ing to the Vindicator himſelf, the former article of 
news arrived at Rome above three weeks before the 
latter; and when in reality the news of Trebonius 
arrived about the middle of February, and the news 
of Caffius did not arrive till after the beginning of 
Wir u regard to the other ſyzygium of news, 
promoted in Brutus's expreſs of the firſt of April; 
4 Brutus is ſuppoſed to have notified the circum- 
« ſtance of C. Antony's being his priſoner toge- 
«« ther with his own ſucceſſes in Macedonia, and 
6 impatiently expects, in a ſubſequent Letter, that 
& Cicero ſhould. adviſe him in what manner to treat 
* Antony. Cicero in the mean time adviſes, that 
* he be reſerved in cuſtody till they knew the fate 
& of D. Brutus, who was now blocked up in Mo- 
* dena [g]. Here we will ſhew, that the Letters 
of the 7200 books are at diſagreement with each other , 
and then, that the Letters of the ſecond book are in 
ſeveral particulars flatly contrary to plain matter of 
far. The machinery of the fr/# book, which de. 
livers the political doctrines of rewards and punifh- 
ments, with an application to Cicero's conduct in 
conferring honours upon Octavius, and decreeing 
cenſures againſt Lepidus ; has been already laid open. 
But the action of Ofavius, the Hero of the Fable, 


[2] Antonius adbuc eſt no- Bruti exitum cognorimus, cu- 
bjicum. Ep. Brut. ii. 5, Quod ſtodjendum puto. Ep. ad Brut, 
me de Antonio conſulis, quoad ib. 4. 


commences 
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commences in a more early ſcene; and a contraſt of 
character is provided for him in the perſon of C. Au- 
tony, who is made the object of Brutus's too great 


lenity in puniſhing, as O#avius is the object of 


Cicero's prodigality in conferring honours. Cicero's 
accuſation of Brutus, for ſparing the life of C. Au- 
tony his priſoner, is formally urged in the ſecond 
Letter, and ſupported in the next by the ambiguous 
ſenſe of the Senate's decree [3]. Brutus's defen- 
ſive recrimination upon Cicero is introduced in his 
very fr/t Letter and ſteddily proſecuted throughout 
the whole collection (ij. From the contemplation 
of the inflexible firmneſs of theſe two Antagoniſts 
in maintaining their reſpective judgments concern- 
ing the proper treatment of C. Antony, the Vindi- 
cator drew this moſt juſt reflection; that Cicero con- 
ſtantly preſſed Brutus to conſider his priſoner C. Anto- 
ny as an enemy; whom Brutus, contrary 10 Cicero's 

advice, continued to treat with great reſpelt and len- 
derneſs Lj. 

Bu T now the Letters of the ſecond and more re- 
cent book ſomewhat vary the ſcene, and repreſent a 


D Quod ſcribis de ſeditione, 
——deque Antoniis (in bonam 
E accipies) magis mihi pro- 

tur militum ſeveritas, quam 
tua. Scribis,. — acrius pro- 
hibenda bella civilia eſſe, quam 
in ſuperatos iracundiam exer- 
cendam, Vehementer @ te— 
1 — Quod fi clementes 

volumus, nunquam deerunt 
bella civilia. Ep, ad Brut. i. 2. 
Hoſtes—omnes judicati, qui M. 
Antonii ſectam ſecuti ſunt : ita- 


ww. 3% 


que id S. C. plerique interpre- 


tantur, etiam ad tuos five ca- 


29.2. ſive dedititios pertinere. 


171 Multo quidem honeſtius 


judico, magiſque quod concedere 
Poll Reſpublica, mi/erorum for- 
tunam non inſectari, quam infi- 
nite tribuere potentibus, quae cu- 
piditatem o arrogantiam in- 


cendere p * ib. 4. 
(#] Pref. if p. 95. 
e 
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converſation of the more civil and amicable kind. 
Brutus, in a ſtrain of perfect complaiſance, ſays; 
% C. Antony is ſtill with me, but in truth Iam both 
& moved by the prayers of the man i. e. to ſpare 
his life,] and. fearful left he ſhould ſuffer outrage 
from the madneſs of ſome [7. e. the ſoldiers, if 
I do ſpare it.] I am wholly diſtracted: but if 
I knew what you would have me to do with him, 
4 J ſhould be at caſe, for I ſhould perſuade myſelf 
« that it was the beſt [I]. Theſe words, I farther 
obſerved, deliver a prediction of an outrage to be 
committed upon C. Antony by Brutus's ſoldiers, 
who were ſeduced to mutiny by Antony's ſecret ma- 
nagement among them; but returning to their du- 
ty, upon Brutus puniſhing the principals, directed 
their fury on a ſudden againſt Antony's party, killed 
ſome of the authors of their raſhneſs, and would have 
Killed Antony too, if Brutus would have delivered 
him into their hands : but he could not be induced 
to take bis life (m]. The Giero therefore of the firſt 
book of Letters, when he receives ſome time after 
from Brutus the relation of the mutiny, which was 
raiſed among the ſoldiers, applauds their ſeverity, 
and arraigns the falſe clemency of Brutus, in not 
taking Amomꝰs life [ul. 

Antonius adhuc eſt no- ** afraid, leſt the madneſs of 
biſcum. Sed mediusfidius et ſome ſhould make him an 


moveor hominis precibus, et ti- occafion of miſchief to me.” 
meo ne illum aliquorum furor -—— Mid. Ep. of Cic. 
excipiat. Plane aeſtuo. — [La] Life of Cic. v. fl. p. 
fi ſcirem quid tibi placeret, 1 440. Dion. Hiſt. Rom. p. 
ſollicitudine eſſem; id enim pa 340. 

timum efle perſuaſum eſſet mi- [] Ep. ad Brut. i, 2. 

i. Ep. Brut. ii. LL — * 1 am a 


On 
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Oy the other hand, the Cicero of the ſecond book 
of Letters is not behind his correſpondent Brutus in 
matter of complaifance, and recommends ſuch a 
treatment of C. Antony as, he knew, would be a- 
greeable to Brutus's pacific diſpoſition. In direct 
contradiction, therefore, to matter of fact and to the 
ideas of his nameſake, the Cicero of the firs book 
« As to my advice,“ ſays he, « which you aſk 
c about C. Antony; I think, he ſhould be kept in 
e cuſtody till we know the fate of D. Brutus [o]. 


The Vindicator entertains the ſilly imagination, that 


Brutus was inclined to give Antony bis liberty, but 
Cicero's conſtant remonſtrances induced Brutus, againſt 


His inclination, to keep him ſtill in cuſtody [p]: and 


yet this imagination, filly as it is, muft be urged at 
the expence of a contradiction; for he before told 
us, that Brutus, contrary to Cicero's advice, conti. 
nued to treat Antony with great reſpett and tender - 


neſs; when Cicero had conſtantly preſſed Brutus to 


conſider him as an enemy, i. e. to kill him [gl. It 
is evident from the whole tenor of the fr/# book of 
Letters, that Cicero adviſed Brutus to kill Antony 
directly; and from the expreſs teſtimony of Plutarch 
and Dio, that it was Brutus's conſtant inclination to 
keep him ſtill in cuſtody rl. Hence the Cicero of 
the ſecond book of Letters, who would have C. Au- 
tony kept in cuſtody till they knew the fate of D. 
Brutus, appears to utter a prophecy, which was veri- 
fied by the event, Brutus actually did keep Antony 


Aera, SEES) 
1 r ut. in P · 
not. 2. F 223 Dion. Hiſt. Rom. p. 340. 
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in cuſtody till he heard of the fate of his Brother 
Decimus, and no longer. For he ſent an order to 
execute Antony his priſoner, by way of retaliation 
upon his Brother M. Antony, as ſoon as ever he was 
informed of Decimus's being killed [5]. It ſhould 
therefore be more diſtinctly pied than is hi- 
therto done, 

XXIV. How the ſcene of civil and moral con- 
verſation, which is repreſented in the Letters of the 
ſecond book, came to be prophetic in the actors on 
both ſides 3 and how its general character can be 
reconciled with the ſcene of ative and agoniſtic 
converſation, n is em in the Letters of 
the „rſt book. | 

Come we now to the matter of the two arti- 
cles of news, which were coupled together in Bru- 
tus*s expreſs of the fir/ſ# of April, his own ſucceſſes 
in Macedonia and the circumſtance of C. Antony's. 
being his priſoner. Brutus, we obſerved, notified 
by the /ame expreſs his ſucceſſes in Macedonia and 
the death of Trebonius; both which articles arriving 
at Rome about the ſame time, the one gave occaſion 
to Cicero's tenth, the other to his eleventh Philip- 
pic. But as the eleventh Philippic, ſpoken on the 

death of Trebonius, implies an abſolute ignorance. of 
Caſſiuss affairs, which Brutus had notified together 
with the death of Trebonius ; ſo the tenth Philippic, 
ſpoken on the real Brutus's ſucceſſes in Macedonia, 


05 Azyog x, fy TeoTrgov Dion. ib. p. 341. "By n | 
er is wail 79 owIngiay able Ofner % xleives T'ajor Alan, 4 | 
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plainly declares, that C. Antony was not yet become 
his priſoner; nay," the eleventh Philippic declares, 
that Antony was holding out vigorouſly againſt 
Brutus and maintaining the poſſeſſion of ſeveral. 
ſtrong towns with conſiderable forces both of Horſe 
and Foot; on which account Cicero thought it by 
no means adviſeable to grant to Brutus the com- 
miſſion of the war againſt Dolabella, leſt Antony 
ſhould make himſelf maſter of all Greece ſtj. The 
fact likewiſe of Autony's being Brutus's priſoner is 
contradicted by the thirteenth Philippic; nor is it 
ſo much as diſtantly hinted at by the /aft Philippic, 
which decrees honours to the victorious Generals 
now before Modena [ul. Hence I concluded, that 
as the Sophiſtic Brutus plainly meant to ſend the 
firſt public advices concerning Brutus's ſucceſſes in 
Macedonia, becauſe he couples them with the article 
of the death of Trebonius [x]; ſo he joined with 
thoſe advices an article, which could not belong to 
them, that C. Antony was become Brutus's priſoner. 
Tux Vindicator will needs make me lotb to ac- 
knowledge, that the true Brutus ſent two public Let- 


[ti] Cum vii cohortibus eſſe 
Apolloniae ſcribit [Brutus] An- 
tonium, qui jam aut captus eff 
(quod Dii dent /] aut certe— 
in Macedoniam non accedit. 
Phil. x. 6. M. Brutum retinet 
etiam nunc C. Antonius, qui te- 
net Apolloniam, magnam urbem 
et gravem: tenet, opinor, Byl- 
lidem, tenet Amantiam, inſtat 
Epiro, wat Illyricum, habet 


aliquot cohortes, habet equita- 


tum. Hinc ſi Brutus erit tra- 


ductus ad aliud bellum, Grae- 


ciam certe amiſerimus. Phil. 
xi. 11. 

[z] Macedoniam munitis ex- 
ercitibus. Et quidem fratri tuo 
—extorſumus. Phil. xii. 1 5. 

[x] Dr. Mid. refers Brutus's 
Letter, in which Antony is ſaid 
to be his priſoner, to the time 
of his ſending his frf public 
Letter concerning his ſucceſſes 
Raps — of Cic. v. 
ii. p. 372. Ep. Brut. ii. 5. Ep. 
ad C. Middlet. p. 226. FO 
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ters, at different times, to tht Senate, concerning his 
affairs in Macedonia; the firſs of which ſignified, 
that be had ſecured the greateſt part of that Province 
and the troops in it to the intereſts of the Republic; 
and the ſecond, that he had reduced the whole Pro- 
vince, and taken C. Antony himſelf priſoner : the di- 
ftinftion, ſays hey of the two expreſſes will diſſipate 
at once my imaginary contradiction [y]. Now I rea- 
dily acknowledge the diſtinction of Brutus's two pu- 
blic Letters, and ſtill maintain the contradiction to 
be real; for I abſolutely deny what he affirms, that 
the ſecond public Letter arrived at Rome ſhortly af- 
ter the firſt. The ſuſpeFed Letters themſelves de- 
clare, that Brutys*s ſecond public Letter was not re- 
cited in the Senate till April 136; and Dio declares, 
that the Letter of Brutus, which notified to the Se- 
nate the reduction of the whole Province of Macedo- 
nia, and the taking of C. Antony priſoner, did not 
arrive at Rome till after the victory of Modena [z]; 
at which time the Senate gave a general approba- 
tion to all his meaſures, and confirmed to him the 
command of his troops, and the legal adminiſtra- 
tion of the Province, which he had ſecured to the in- 
tereſts of the Republic [a]. Here then we want again 
a more diſtin& account, 

XXV. How Brutus could, by one expreſs of 
April 1, acquaint Cicero with his ſucceſſes in Mace- 


[y] Mid. Pref. Dif. p. 93. 2 wo : 
z] Quae literae tuo nomine — * de- 


recitatae ſint Id. April. in Se- 2 eee et compro- 
natu,—credo ad te ſeripſiſſe tu- bata ſunt. Paterc. I. 2. c. 62. 
os, Ep. ad Brut. ii. 7, Dion. Conf. Dion. ibid. | 
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donia, and with the particular of C. Antony's being 
his priſoner; when his ſucceſſes, together with tha 
death of Trebonius, were notified to the Senate a. 
bout the middle of February; and when Brutus's 
ſecond public Letter, which notified his taking C, 
Antony priſoner, according to the ſuſpeFed Letters, 
was not recited in the Senate till April 13", and, 
according to Dio and Cicero's Philippics, did not 
arrive at Rome till after the victory of Modena. 
In the mean time, ] will offer a conjecture; that a 
Sophiſt, reading in Dio concerning a public Letter 
of Brutus, which notified the fact of taking Automy 
priſoner; and reading likewiſe in the tenth and ela- 
venth Philippics concerning a public Letter of Bru- 
tus, which came to Rome about the ſame time with 
the news of Trebonius's death; did either 
ignorance or deſign jumble all theſe facts together, 
though there was really an interval of more than 
to months between the one public Letter and the 
other. 

I did not however diſſemble, that the 125 fuſpeBt- 
ed Letter of the ſecond book acknowledges the di- 
ftinftion of the two expreſſes, which Brutus ſent 
from Macedonia; though the preceding Letters of 
the ſame book manifeſtly jumble together all the 
facts, which were ſeparately notified by each ex- 
preſs. But this is not the any contradiction be- 
tween theſe Letters themſelyes, The af Letter 
ſets forth, ** that Brutus's ſecond expreſs, which: 
« ſignified his taking C. Antony priſoner, arrived 
c at Rome when the Conſul Panſa had left the ci- 
t 8 marched with his army towards Mode- 

| 46 "a. 
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1 [5).” It appears from the /hirteenth Philips 
pic, that both the Conſuls had marched from the 
city before any news was heard there of C. Antony's 
being Brutus's priſoner [c]. The Vindicator like- 
wiſe is expreſs, that Brutus*s /econd public Letter ar- 
rived not at Rome till Panſa had left it [d]. 

Bur in the preceding Letters of the ſame ſecond 
book, Cicero and Brutus write to each other a- 
„ bout Antony as Brutus's priſoner, while Panſa is 
« ſuppoſed by both the parties to be continuing at 
« Rome.” This I proved from the expreſs words 
of the Letters; for Brutus tells Cicero, that Au- 
c fgomy is ſtill his priſoner 3”? and deſires in the ſame 
Letter, that recruits may be ſent him, either by 
« the means of a private committee, if Panſa 
c ſhould be averſe to that meaſure, or by a public 
« vote of the Senate [e].“ The Vindicator ſug- 
geſts in a note upon the place, that Panſa marched 
out of Rome with his army in the end of March, a 
few days before the date of this Letter, though 
Brutus bad not yet beard of it [F J. Now it is plain 
from the contents of this Letter, that Brutus was 
impatiently expecting an anſwer to a former expreſs, 
which he had ſent to Cicero, concerning Antony's 


s] Quod fi tuis placuifſet de —extorfimus. Ib. 15. 
E referri, et niſi in tem- [A] Mid. Pref. Dif 2 93. 
pus turbulentiſſimum poſt diſceſ-— (e] Antonius adhuc eſt nobiſ- 
fum Panſae Conſulis incidiſſent, cum.—Poteſt abs te expediri, ut 
etc. Ep. ad Brut. ii. 7. aliqua pars militum iſtine mitta- 
[c] Circumſedes Conſulem de - tur nobis, vel ſecreto conſilio 
<£ , bellum contra te 4 adverſus gm vel actione in 
 Con/ules gerunt, cumque his Senatu. 129 
—— — Phil, xiii. . [/] Md, Ep. of Cic. p. 13. 
18. Macedoniam—fratri tuo not. 8. " oh Go 
being 
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being his priſoner ſg]. Hence I argue, that either 
the former expreſs arrived at Rome while Panſa was 
ſtill continuing there; which is contrary to fact: 
or that Brutus, when he could expect an anſwer to 
the expreſs, muſt very probably have heard of 
Panſa's march out of Rome. For Brutus muſt 
have heard of Pan/a's march, when he could be ex- 
pecting an anſwer to an expreſs, which did not ar- 
rive at Rome till after Panſa had marched. 
TB truth is, Brutus expects an anſwer to is 
ape of April 1 [þ]. Now I ſhewed fro 
of the familiar Epiſtles, that the Conſul Pan/a had | 
marched out of Rome before March 30 [i]; and 
hence the Vindicator fixed the date of one of the 
four principal facts, the times of which being known 
may ſerve as ſo many eras towards ſettling the dates 
of the particular ſuſpected Letters. The Conſul 
Panſa, ſays he, ſet forward on his march cut of Rome 
at the head of his army, to join his Collegue Hirtius 
near Modena, before the zoth of March [k]. - But 
it luckily happens, that the Conſul Panſa had ſet 
forward on his march by the 20 of that month. 
This appears from another of Cicero's familiar Epi- 
ſtles, bearing date March 20; in which he ac- 
quaints Plancus what reception his and Lepidus's 
pacific Letters met with in the Senate; and the 


thirteenth Philippic, which was ſpoken in the de- 
bate concerning the Le declares that the Con- 


Le] Literas tuas valde expe- 4) Ep. Brut. ii. 3. 


Qo, quas ſcri poſt nuntios i] Ep. Fam. x. 10. 71 
3 3 — Antonius 4 Mid. Pref. Dil. p. 125: 


adbuc eſt nobiſcum. 12 Brut. Comp. Epiſt, ad C Middlet. p. 
* . 225. | 
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ful Panſa had then marched out of Rome: [I]. 
Should we therefore, againſt all probability, ſuppoſe 
that Brutus might not have heard of Panſa's march, 
when he expected an anſwer to his expreſs, which. 
arrived at Rome after Panſa left it; yet how could: 
be be expecting an anſwer to his expreſs of April 1**, 
and yet be ignorant of the march, on which Panſa 
ſet forward by the 20 of the preceding month 8 
The Sophiſt then appears to be miſtaken, 

XXVE In making Brutus write about Antony, 
as his priſoner, while Punſa continued at Name ; 
when he could not, by the ſuppoſition. of his own. 
Letter, be ignorant, that Panſa had marched out 
of Rome. | | 

Ac Alx, the ſuſpeZed Cicero, writes about Anto- 
uy, as Brutus's. priſoner, while Panſa is ſuppoſed to 
be ſtill continuing at Rome. © Cicero, in anſwer. 
<.to. Brutus's expreſs of April 1* adviſes him to 
keep Antony in cuſtody; and, in anſwer to a /ub-. 
« ſeguen Letter, which expreſsly mentioned Antony 
& as. Brutus's: priſoner, ſays; As to the recruits, 
< F do not ſee what is poſſible to be done; for Pan- 
4 ſa is ſo far from granting any ſhare of his army 
<& or new levies to you, that he is even uncaſy to 
<& ſee ſo many volunteers going over to you [1m].** 
Firſt, this is exactly in the ſtyle of a Sophiſt, to 
make Brutus imagine that Pan/a would give him 
oppoſition, and then to malce Cicero tell him that 


[ Ep. Fam. x. 6, Phil. xiii. fit. Tantum enim abeſt ut Panſa 
4, 18, de exercitu ſuo aut delectu tibi- 
Tm] Quod me de Antonio con- aliquid tribuat, ut etiam moleſte 
ſulis.— cuſtodiendum puto. Ep. ferat tam multos ad te ire volun- 
ad Brut. ii. 4. De ſupplemento tarios.. Ibid, Ep. 6. 
autem non video quid fieri poſ- 


he 
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he had gueſſed right. Secondly, the Vindicator is 
mightily pleaſed with his own obſervation,  « that 
« Panſa certainly judged right, for refufing to part 
e with any troops out of Hay [n}.” It is certain, 
in the mean time, that no levy was more ſacceſs- 
fully carried on by any Confal, than this was by 
the Conſul Panſa, who actually ſaw volunteers int 
incredible numbers coming to himſelf from all parts 
of Italy lol. And as this muſt diminiſn the credi- 
bility of his ſceing ſo many volunteers going over to 
Brutus, fo Brutus, who had not any proper enemy 
at this time, according to the repreſentation of the 
Letters, could with little modeſty preſs his demand 
of recruits from 7aly, whence he was continually re- 
ceiving / many volunteers. But, laſtly, how does 
the Vindicator' pate this proof of Gcero's writing 
his anſwer to Brutus, when he ſuppoſes the Conſu 
Panſa to be ſtill continuing at Rome ? What ir 
ſaid in this Letter, ſays he, concerning Panſa 'woul# 
lead one to imagine, that he was at Rome at 
the time when Cicero wrote it [Pp]. So then we 
are happily agreed. No, he goes on; If ſo, the" 
latter part of the Letter, annexed here, as I have ob. 
ſerved, by Manutius, cannot belong to the former 
part,” which bears date on April 12 ; becauſe Panſa 
quitted Rome before the end of March. Egregious 
Diſputant, who can talk too of people's begging the 

[] Ep. of Cie. p. 5 not. habetur totaque Italia, ſi hie 
10. Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 373. delectus appellaidus eſt, cum ul- 

o] Vatationes omnes ſuſtu- tro ſe offerunt omnes. Ep. Fam. 
liſtis— Omnes fine ulla recu- x1. 8. | tg 
ſatione, ſummo etiam cum ſtu- [p] M. Ep. of Cit. p. 29. 
dio, nomina dant. Phil. vii. 4, not. 10. 1 
8, 9. viii. 2. Romae delectus 2 
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queſtion! But, what is moſt excellent, he himſelf 
had annexed the latter part of the Letter to the for- 
mer part, which bears date April 12, upon the 
authority of Manutius and Patricius, who had con- 
Adered theſe fragments with a particular attention 
Zl. Well, they are all certainly wrong, and the 
vulgar diſpoſition of theſe fragments is right [7], as 

I will ſhew upon a proper occaſion. - Pray, Sir, 
come out of the dark. Would you make your 
Reader believe, that my argument.depends on the 
date of the Letter? Be pleaſed to anſwer directly 
to this point; Does not Cicero, in the latter part 
of the Letter, if you will call it a part, expreſsly 
anſwer to a Letter, in which Brutus had mentioned 
Antony as his priſoner? And does not Cicero there- 
fore know, that Antony was Brutus's priſoner, when 
he ſuppoſes the individual perſon of Panſa to be 
continuing ſtill at Rome Which was the thing to 
be proved. 

Bur our Diſputant has not yet done. For, 
though what is ſaid in this Letter concerning Panſa 
would lead one to imagine, that he was at Rome 
when Cicero wrote it; yet, upon the ſtrength of a 

few hypotheſcs, the paſſage, he ſays, does not neceſ- 
farily require that interpretation, but may allude only, 
perbaps, to Pania's known inclination, and to what he - 
Bad declared to Cicero before be left Rome [5s]. Pan- 
Ja then, perhaps, had left word at Rome, not to 


grant to Brutus any ſbare of the army or new levies, 
which he had already marched out of Rome. N 9 5 


1017 Mad Ep. of Cie. p. 13. 172 2 
5 Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. * 
5 Edit. Hagae - - Comitum, not. 10, 1 
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Panſa, when he quitted. Rome, left [might leave] 
one of his Legions ftill behind him for the guard of 
the city, and might leave orders withal, that no part 
of it ſhould be ſent away to Brutus. But how did 
Panſa certainly judge right here, in being ſo liberal 
of a whole Legion of his new levies for the guard of 
the city, when he imagined the fate of the Republic 
to depend principally on their ſucceſs before Modena 
[u]; and when he had raiſed new levies, and ga- 
thered all the troops that he could, in order to march 
with them to the aſſiſtance of bis Collegue Hirtius and 
Octavius [x]? And what buſineſs had Panſa, when 
he quitted Rome, to leave orders for the diſpoſition 

of the Legion left fill bebind him; when the Senate 
and the Magiſtrates, whom he /eft behind him too, 
would more naturally make orders fer: the guard of 
the city than an abſent Conſul? And how could 
Panſa have declared to Cicero, that no part of the 
Legian left behind him ſpould be ſent away to Brutus; 
when Cicero does not in the leaſt ſuſpect, that Pan- 
ſa's refuſal of his levies proceeded from any jealouſy 
of Brutus's power, but from an opinion of their be- 
ing all neceſſary to their ſucceſs before Modena ['y}? 
But I am aſhamed to expend any pains in demoliſh- 
ing this airy fabric of ſuppoſitions, which is over- 
thrown at once by the expreſſion of Cicers's Letter 
ſince it tells us what Panſa was then doing, not what 
he might perhaps have declared to Cicero, or arder- 


[4] Mid. Ep. of Cie. p. 29. magnas eſſe arbitretur : quo- 
not. 10. modo autem multi fuſpicantur, 
[x] Ib. p. 15. not. 8. quod ne te quidem mis fir- 
17] Quomodo equidem credo, mum eſſe velit : quod e now 
quod his rebus, quae in /ralia ſuſpicor. Ep. ad Brut. ii. 6. 
atcernuntur, nullas copias nimis 
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ed before he left Rome [2]. The Vindicator may 
level, if he pleaſes, ſome more of his hypothetical 
artillery againſt this demonſtration of the „ ee 
neſs of the Letters, 

XXVII. TrarT Cicero's Letter, which ſuppoſes 
Panſa to be continuing ſtill at Rome, and is written 
in anſwer to Brutus's Letter, which mentioned Au- 
tony as his priſoner, places the news concerning An- 
tony and the perſonal exiſtence of Panſa at Rome in 
the fame point of time: whereas it 1s abſolutely 
certain, that the news concerning Antony did not 
come to Rome till Panſa had left it. 

Bur though the 4% Letter of the ſecond book 
is more hiſtorical than the preceding ones of the 
ſame book, in the article of Brutus's ſending two 
public Letters [a]; yet it makes abundant amends 
by its Sophiſtic chara#er throughout, and the many 
inſtances, which appear in it, of /cho/aſtic medita- 
tion and ignorance of real affairs. It tells us, that 
«« the ſecond public Letter was indeed recited in the 
Senate, but Brutus's own domeſtics would not 
„ permit any honourable motion to be made about 
it [s] ;“ whereas, according to Dio, whoſe te- 
pg is ſupported by Paterculus, the Senate, on 


(. Tantum abeſt ut Panſa 
tibi aliquid tribuat, ut etiam 
r ferat —— Ep. ad Brut. 
ii 

[a] It is more hiſtorical too 
in making Cicero adviſe Brutus 
to conſider C. Antony, his pri- 
ſoner, as an enemy, or to hill 
him. Nam quid intereſt inter 
Dolabeilam et fuemvis Antoni- 


orum trium ? quorum PA cui par- 
cimus, duri fuimus in Dolabella. 
Ep. ad Brut. ii. 7. Whereas the 
oye Letters, as we have 
ſeen, e Cicero adviſe Brutus 
to keep Antony in cuſtody till 
the fate of Decimus ſhould be 
known. 

[4] Quod ſi tuis placuiſſet de 


his literis referri, — Ib. Ep. 7. 
this 
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this occaſion, gave an ample approbation of Bru- 
tus s meaſures, and confirmed to him the command 
of his army and the adminiſtration of his Province. 
The pretence for . not decreeing juſt and proper 
« honour to the immortal Gods on account of Bru- 
e rus s ſucceſſes, namely, the moſt turbulent ſitua- 
« tion of affairs after the departure of the Conſul 
* Pana [c];“ is by no means ſufficient: for the pre- 
ſence of the Conſul was not neceſſary for decreeing 
a Supplication upon the victory of Modena [d]. 
Laſtly, we are told, that another public Letter came 
from Brutus the very morning before the former 
was recited in the Senate; and another from An. 
tony, the priſoner, by the ſame expreſs; and another 
ill from Dolabella by his own expreſs ſ#]. The 
genuineneſs of the latter public Letter is exploded in 
the Senate by thoſe, who knew it to be Brutus's 


ſc] Niſi in tempus turbulen- 
tiſumum poſt diſceſſum Panſae 
Conſalis incidiffent ¶ tuae lite- 
rae,] honos quoque juſtus et de- 
bitus diis im mortalibus decretus 
efſet. Ibid. —— The true Ci- 
cero indeed ſays to Plancus; Si 
Conjulem Romae habuiſſemus, de- 
claratum eſſet ab Senatu, cum 
tuis magnis honoribus, quam gra- 
tus eſſet oonatus et apparatus tu- 
us. Ep. Fam. x. 10, But the 
Sophiſt might have obſerved, 
that Cicero here gives a civil de- 
nial of hanours to Plancus, who 
did not yet fully declare hitt- 
ſelf on the fide of the Republic, 
or do any thing which deſerved 
regard. For he adds; Cujus rei 
non modo non praeteriit tem- 
pus, ſed ne maturum qaidem 


etiamnunc, meo quidem judicio, 
fuit. Is enim denique honos mi- 
hi videri ſoſet, qui non propter 
pen faturi beneficii, ſed propter 
magna merita claris viris defer- 
tur et datut.— Aſterwards Ci- 
cero changes his ſtyle; whence 
we learn that Cornutas, the 
Prætor, was according to cu- 
ſtom ſupplying the place of the 
Conſul, in holding the Senate 
For the buſineſs of decreeing ho- 
rl. Ep. 12. | 
(4) Phil. xiv. in fine. ' 
e] Ecce tibi Id. April. ad- 
volat mane celer Pilus.— Hit 
epiſtolas affert duas, unam tuo 
nomine, alteram Antoni. 
A quo [ Dolabella] quidem ve- 
nerant tabellarii. Ep. ad Btut. 
I. 7. * 3 


is ; 5-4 


i 


and 
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and Brutus is ſuppoſed to have inadvertently given 
them the opportunity of denying its genurneneſs, be- 
cauſe neither date nor ſeal were affixed to a Letter, 
addreſſed to the Magiſtrates, the Senate, and the peo- 
ple f Rome [/]. But why muſt the Letter be de- 
nied to be genuine? Why, truly, for a reaſon, 
which effectually proves Cicero's anſwer to be ſpu- 
rious. Brutus, in a public Letter, had given to 
Antony his priſoner the ſtyle and title of Proconſul 
[g]. Could there poſſibly be a greater ſtretch of 
Sophiſtic imagination? That Brutus ſhould call 
his profeſſed rival for the province of Macedonia by 
the title of Proconſul i. e. of Macedonia! And call 
him ſo in a Letter to the Senate, which had for- 
mally interdicted him the Province and deprived 
him of his Proconſulſþip [þ]! So far indeed is true, 
that Brutus did not for ſome time deprive his pri- 
ſoner Antony of the enfigns and ornaments of his 
Fretorian rank [i]; and this was reaſon enough for 
the Sophiſt to make Brutus, in a public Letter, ac- 
knowledge him in the character of a#ual Proconſul. 
_ AFTER all this action, pro and con, carried on 
through two ſcenes, the one peaceable, the other 
paſſionate, on the ſubject of C. Antony, who is ſup- 


[// Tuae [literae] recitan- omnino: quoniam Cajus frater 


Phil. vii. 1. 


tur. Talſas dicerem ?—Labeo 
vero noſter nec ſignum tuum in 
epiſtola, nec diem appoſitum, 
nec te ſcripſiſſe ad tuos, ut ſo- 
leres. Hoc cogere volebat /a//as 
literas eſſe, et, ſi quaeris, pro- 
babat, Ep. ad Brut. ii. 7. 

[gl Antonius Proconſul! Ma- 

aadmiratio, ut ſi eſſet recita- 
tum, Dolabella Imperator. Ib. 
[5] Macedoniam ſuam vocat 


e inde revocatus. 
Qui, tanquam extruderetur a 
Senatu in Macedoniam, et non 
contra prohiberetur proficiſci, ita 
cucurrit. x. 5. 

[i] Ta wagzorue Tis αεανe 
&x ange. Plut. in Brut. p. 
996.——Tav ie T1; realn- 
yias —— Dion. Hiſt, Rom. p. 
340- | 


poſed 
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poſed all along to be Brutus's priſoner; I obſerved, 
e that Plutarch had not ſeen one of the ſſpedted 
© Letters of either book, which relate to that ſub- 
10 ject [4].” The Vindicator will not diſpute with 
me, whether Plutarch had ſeen the Letters or not, 
being very ſure, that he had very little curioſity about 
ſeeing any of Cicero's genuine Letters [1], I aſſert 
upon better grounds, that he himſelf appears to 
have had leſs curioſity about ſeeing Plutarch, 
than Plutarch had about ſeeing any of Cicero's 
and Brutus's genuine Letters. Plutarch, as was 
ſhewn, gives large extracts from Brutus's Letters, 
which were written at the beginning and concluſion 
of his Macedonian expedition. He not only de- 
ſcribes the ſpurious Greek Letters, under Brutus's 
name, of the intermediate period; but refers to a 
genuine collection of Brutus's Letters to bis Friends, 
which related to the tranſactions of his more early 
life. He likewiſe refers, as we ſaid, to his Letters 
to Cicero, which requeſted him to be preſent at the 
Shews; and mentions ſome particulars of his Let- 
ters to his Friends, who were charged with the fur- 
niture and direction of them [mz]. As to Cicero's 
genuine Letters; Plutarch applies them to hiſtorical 
uſes on ſeveral occaſions, and gives a more exact ac- 
count of ſome collections of them, than is to be found 
in any other Writer. He reports from Cicero's 
Letters a piece of ſecret hiſtory, the real cauſe of 
Pompey's ſending a divorce to his wife Matias which 


MA xe h d πι],- { 1. Plut in Brut. p. 996. Epik. ad 


un Toy Tat- n [5 Bguros, J—= C. Middlet. p. 229. 
Dune, Ws ac, Gxnwv Ta L Mid. Pref. Diff. p. 96. 


W Kuxigayos ard Tagen [m] Plut. in Brut. P. 994. 


gp % xiAvilluy dαν,νi. 
3 Pompey 
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Pompey himſelf would never diſcover [»]. Beſides 


the collection of Letters, which Cicero wrote to his 
Son while he was reſiding at Athens, he mentions 4 
collection of his Letters ro Herod, who was con- 
cerned in the care of him there; a complaining 
Lester to Gorgias for ſeducing him, which was 
written in'Greek; and a Letter to Pelops, the ſe- 
cond in the order of his Greek Letters [oJ]. He had 
told us juſt before, that though Cicero, in a Letter 
to /ome of his intimates, expreſſed a judgment con- 
cerning Demoſthenes, that he now and then nods in 
his Orations; yet he made him ſufficient amends 
by inſcribing the Orations againſt Antony, the moſt 
elaborate of any, with the title of Philippics [ p]. 


[e] R avln Try after 
dis an ved d rege 10 
lg a gn tZuTwy. EN “ dige 
Kuxipwres n alia it. Plut. 
in Pomp. p. 641. Ep. ad Att. i. 


12. 

_ [0] Plut. in Cic. p. 873. 
TI pos rug rd fraigur thy- 
u © igen, yea#rze, inaxe 
TWw-ASyav armour ati Tor Ano 
cbm. Ilzei Bg pas o r 
IM kee N, 18; A 
Aer, Cn e, iniyeartis, 
Ib. p. 872. The Sophiſt ſeems 
to have been poaching in this 

For he literally rranſ⸗ 
late the former, and, accord- 
ing to his cuſtom, perwerts the 
latter part of it. Jam concedo, 
ut vel Philippici vocentur, quod 
tu guadam epiſtola jocans ſcri- 
2#/ti. Ep. Brut. ii. 5. The Dr. 
upon Brutus authority ob- 
ſerves, That the name of 
« Philippics, Which ſeems to 


** have been thrown out at ff 


in gayety and jeſt only, being 


* Cicery's friends, became at 
* /aft the fixed and Randing ti- 
* tle of theſe Orations.” Life of 
Cic. v. ii. p. 370. But Plutarch 
knew nothing of this piece of 
hiſtory, and tells us, with more 
probability, that Cicero inſerib- 
ed theſe Orations ar firſt with 
the title of Philippics, which 
continued to be the fixed and 


BY Cie, and propagated by 


landing title ; though ſucceed- 


ing writers took octaſion from 
the matter of them to call them 
ſometimes by the name of An- 
tenians. The Dr. has another 
obſervation, * That Plutarth 
appears to have made little 
or no uſe of Ciceros Philippic 
„ Orations.” Ib. Pref. p. xxv. 
Now Plutarch muſt have read 
with attention both theſe and 
the other Orations of Cicero; 


He 


1 


» <> 
3 — — 
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He farther adds, that there were none of Cicero's 
contemporaries, of any reputation for eloquence and 
learning, whom he did not dignify by ſpeaking 
for them or writing kindly of them, It is eaſy to 
ſhew, from the very facts which are mentioned in 
his ſingle Lite of Cicero, that Plutarch was a ſtudier 
of the Letters to Atticus ; nor is it poſſible to con- 
ceive that he ſhould have very little curiofity about 
ſeeing} all the Letters of Cicero and Brutus, whoſe 
Lives he writes, and whoſe Letters muft be the 
very beſt memoirs of the times, which produced the 
principal Heroes of his Hiſtory. The Vindicator 
therefore ſhould not venture to ſay any thing more, 
than that if Plutarch had not ſeen any ſuch Letters, 
as the /uſpeFed ones concerning C. Antony, he had 
beard at least, not of theſe Letters [q], but of Cice- 
ro's adviſing Brutus by letter to kill C. Antony. 
And I will venture in my turn t ſay, that the 
ſubject of this real Letter was ſuch, as to preſerve 
the memory of the fact; but yet to increaſe the im- 
probability, | | 
XXVIIH. Or Plutarch's knowing no otherwiſe 
than by mere report, that Cicero adviſed Brutus by 


ſince he could pronounce upon 
compariſon, that the former are 
moſt elaborate of any. He muſt 
have read likewiſe Cicero's ora- 
torial and philoſophical works ; 
ſince he ſpeaks of his gen 
making honourable mention of 
Demeſthenes, and of his com- 
mending in his writings, without 
any mixture of envy, his a. 
tient as well as modern competi- 
tors for fame; Ari/otle, Plato, 
Theephraſtus, He ſpeaks in the 


ſame place of Ciceros books 
concerning his Conſulſhip, /ul/ 
of his own praiſes, He after- 
wards gives a deſcription of his 
Cato and philoſophical Dia- 

es, and remarks concerning 
his poetic faculty, that he was 
reputed to be capable of ma- 
king 500 verſes in a night. 


Plut. in Cie. p. $72, 880, 1. 
Comp. p. 861. 
[7] Mid. Pref. Diſſ p. 96. 


letter 
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letter to kill C. Antony; if the ſuſpected Letters up- 
on that ſubject were then extant: when Plutarch 
appears to have been very converſant in moſt of 
¶icero's works, muſt have had great curioſity a- 
bout both his and Brutus's Letters, as ſupplying 
the very beſt materials of Hiſtory, and actually does 
cite them for Hiſtorical uſes in numerous places; 
particularly the Letters under Brutus's name, whe- 
ther genuine or ſpurious, which related to the 
whole period of his Macedonian expedition. 

I proceed to the hi/ftorical overſights, chargeable 
on the Author of the ſecond book of Letters, with 
regard to Plancus and Lepidus, The Sophiſt, in 
his account of Plancus, ſeems to have copied, to 
the beſt. of his ability, the familiar Epiſtles; and 
enables us to make a diſcovery of his living ſome 
time after: theſe Epiſtles were reduced to the form 
and diſpoſition, in which they appear at this day. 
Furnius was the bearer of Plancus's firſt public Let- 
ter, in which he made apologies for his backward- 
neſs in declaring himſelf on the ſide of the Repu- 
blic, and acquainted the Magiſtrates, the Senate, 
and the people of Rome with the ſtate of his army; 
„of his Legions, his Auxiliaries, and his forces 
«« [7]. The Sophiſt begins his Letter; From 
% Plancus's Letter, ſays he, a copy of which, 
„I imagine, has been ſent to you, you may have 
„informed yourſelf of his excellent aſfection to the 
« Republic, of his Legions, his Auxiliaries, and 


_ [7] Si cui forte videor diutius dedimus,— Legiones habeo v 
——-ſpem Reip. de mea volun- ſub fignis, — equitatus auxilio- 
tate tenuiſſe ſuſpenſam, C. rumque tantas copias, quantas 


Furnio legato plura etiam hae gentes —conficere poſſunt. 
verbo quam ſcriptura mandata Ep. — x. 8. 


— 


« his 
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4 his forces [S].“ Upon this paſſage the Tranſla- 
tor remarks, that the Letter of Plancus here referred 
to was à public one {mentioned above] till extant; 
addreſſed to the Magiſtrates, Senate, and people of 
Rome [f]. So far we are agreed. He goes on; The 
ſame public Letter of Plancus tuas received and read 
in ibe Senate, on the 7th of April, of whith Cicero 
gave Plancus an account in @ Letter dated the 110 
of April. But this I beg leave to deny: for it was 
received ſome time before the 7h of April, of which 
Cicero gave Plancus an account in a Letter dated 
the goth of March; where he tells us, that Furnius 
was the bearer of Plancus's Letter [#]. The ac- 
count, which Cicero gave Plancus of his Letter, 

was ſufficient of itſelf to convince both the Sophiſt 
and his Vindicator of their error, For Cicero coldly 
excuſes. the Senate's not decreeing an honourable 
approbation of his military diſpoſitions, by alledging 
the abſence of the Conſuls; and tells him, . that 
« the time for it is not ripe even yet; ſince true 
« honour is not the purchaſe of future ſervices, but 
e the reward of ſervices already done: wherefore 
<« undertake,” ſays he, the cauſe of your country. z: 
ego to the relief of your Collegue,” i. e. D. Bru- 
tus [x]. Plancus, in a ſhort time, ſent by Varig ; 


| [5] Planci animom in Remp. 


wm, legiones, auxilia, co- 
plas, ex literis ejus, quarum ex- 


emplum tibi miſſum arbitror, 


n Ep. ad Brut. 
5 Mid. Ep. of Cic. P. 20. 
WA 'Ecfi ſatis en Furnio co- 


gnoram une tua voluntas, Fr 
groram q de Rep. eſſet, Cs 
tuis literis lectis, liquidius de 
toto ſenſu tuo judicavi. Ep. 
Fam. x. 10. | 
[x} Quamobrem, enen | 
— toto ad lau- 


— — 
diu: 


— 
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dius another public Letter, now /oft, in which he 
acquainted the Senate wich his excellent affettion' to 


the Republic, and with the ſervices, which he had 


already done for it. This was the Letter recesved 
and read in the Senate on the 7h of April, here it 
occaſioned a warm debats for two days ſucceſtvely, of 
which Cicero gave Plancus a much more ſanguine 
account in a Litter dated tbe irt of April [Y 
Now Planius's private Letter to Cicero, which was 
ſent by Yarifdius together with his ſecond public 
Letter now /oft, being immediately prefixed, in the 
preſent diſpoſition of the familiar Epiſtles, to Plan- 
ens's f public Letter Hill extant [x]; hence the 
Sophiſt was induced to jumble togotber the contents 
of both thoſe public Letters; taking his account of 
Plancus's Legions, Auriliaries, and Forces from his 
firſt public Letter till extant; and of his excellent 
affettion to the Republic, and of the warm debate 
occaſioned in the Senate for too days ſucceſſively, from 
the anſwer till extant, which Cirero gave to Plan- 
cus*s . ſecond public Letter now loft. The Sophiſt 
therefore very pleaſantly imagines, that Brutus in- 
formed himſelf of the real contents of to public 
Eetters, which were ſent by Plancas, by having 
the copy of ont of them ſent him by His friends. 
Ix the next place, the Sophiſt promotes an artifi- 
cial contraſt between Plancus and Lepidus; and as 


[5] cum a, d. v Idus April. Ep. Fam. x. 12. Breviorent me 
mane mihi tuas literas M. Va- duae res faciunt; una, quod pu- 


riſidius reddidiſſet, euſqque le- blicis literis omnia ſum perſecu- 


giſſem, ineredibili gaudio ſum tus; altera, quod M. Varifidi- 


elatus. Cave pues ullas um —ad te tranſire juſſi Ep, 7. 


unquam literas: graviores quam [x] ID. Ep. 7, 8. 
tuas in Senatu eſſe recitatas, etc. 


he 


7 


\ 

: 
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he is obſerved to have enlivened his repreſentation 
of Plancus, by bringing down ** his Legions, Auxi- 
<. liaries, and Forces to join them with his excellent 
c affection; to the Republic; ſo. the happy oppoli- 
tion of Lepiduss character is created by . taking un 
his levity, inconſtancy, and perpetual diſaffection 
<« to the Republic la]. The Sophiſt's Letter mud 
baue been written about April 11th, and expreſshy 
tells us, that D. Brutus was then blocked up in Mo- 
dena, and almoſt. reduced to the laſt extremity [4}. 
I afferted therefore, . that the Sophuſtic Cicera is 
<« plainly. prophetic, ſpeaking of facts long before 
they happened; ſince he paſſes: a cenſure upon 
Lepidus before the battle of Modena, which cen- 
ſure could not be paſſed upon him by the true 
* Cicero till long after that battle, and actually was 
4 paſſed upon him both by Cicero and every body 
d ele, on the ſingle account of his uniting: himſelf 
% with Antony [c].“ Before the event of Modena, 
the Public and the true Cicero entertained: an equal- 
ly good opinion concerning Plancus and Lepidut 
4]; and if it is argued, that Antony made pretences 
of friendſhip with Lepidus either before or ſhortly 
after the event of Modena; he did che ame with 


[a] W in Remp. omnis fortuna Reip diſceptat, 
egregium, —Lepidi— levitatem quod quidem, cum haec le- 
et inconſtantiam, animumque , Jam decretum arbitraban 
ſemper inimicum Reip. jam cre- Ep. Fam. x. 10. 
do tibi — tuorum literis eſſe 51 Epil. ad C. Middlet. p- 
perſſ Ep. ad Brut. ii. 2. 229. | 

[3] Mid. Ep: of Cie. p. 20. [4] M. Tull. ad Caef. jun. 
not. 1, Eſt enim ſpes omnis in 1. 1. Erat opinio bona de Plan- 
Bruto expediendo, de quo vehe- co, bona de err n in 
menter timebamus. Ep. ad Brut. voc. Opinio. 


ib. Quanquam in uno proelio 


Plancus, 
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Plancus, and at the very ſame times [e]. The good 
opinion concerning both theſe Generals prevailed 
for the whole interval between the event of Mode- 
na and Lepidus's union with Antony [F]; and the 
true Cicero, in particular, expreſſes “ the univerſal 
« expectation of the war being over, before the 
t act of Lepidus's uniting himſelf with Antony [g]. 
He tells us ſtill more fully, „that when they ima- 
« opined the war to be at an end, they were brought 


into anxiety again all on @ ſudden by Lepidus [H], 
i. e. by his uniting himſelf with Antony. This is. 


exactly 


agreeable to the ideas of the Cicero, who 


ſpeaks in the fr/ft book of the ſuſpected Letters, 


and tells us expreſsly ; that Lepidus, after he was 
c dignified with the greateſt honours by the Senate, 
e and had written, a few days before, an excellent 
& Letter to them; all on a ſudden not only received 
< the remains of the enemy, but was waging a 
«© moſt cruel war both by land and fea [i].“ It is 
remarkable, that the true Cicero, within ten days 
of Lepidus's uniting himſelf with Antony, did not 


(el Phil. xiii. 19. Ep. Fam. . ys union with Lepidur,” Mid. 


xt. 11. 

f] Ut cognowit Antonium 
bi fugam a M. Lepido re- 
ceptum, ceteroſque duces— con- 
ſentire pro patribus, — Suet. in 
Aug. c. 12. | 


e] Nos, confecto bello, ut ar- 


bitrabamur, renovatum bellum 
gerimus. Ep. Fam. xii. 8. Ci. 
cru 1imagined, that they were 
*« freed by the victory of Mo- 


4 dena from all farther danger 
„ in /taly; but their apprehen- 


« fjons were renewed more 
« ſtrongly than ever by Auto- 


Ep. of Cic. p. 69. not. 5. 
[45] Nos, confectum bellum 
cum putaremus, repente a Le- 


pido tuo in ſummam ſollicitu- 
dinem adducti ſumus. Ep. Fam. 
xii. 9. 

| 13 Cum honoribus ampliſſi- 
mis a Senatu eſſet Lepidus or- 


natus, tum etiam paucis ante 
diebus praeclaras literas ad Se- 
natum miſiſſet;  repente non ſo- 
lum recepit reliquias hoſtium, 
ſed bellum acerrimum terra ma- 


rique gerit. Ep. ad Brut. i. 1 2. 


entertain 


—̃̃ — — — — I Y 
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entertain the leaſt apprehenſion of Lepidus's diſaffe- 
. ion ;, but argue, in the very ſame manner, from 
the Letter which he ſent to the Senate, inviting 
them to meaſures of peace [&]. But what is moſt 
remarkable; our Sophiſt writes to Brutus, the kinſ- 
man of Lepidus, before the battle of Modena, con- 
cerning Lepidus's levity, inconſtancy, and perpetual 
diſaffettion to the Republic; and yet was ſo blind as 
not to ſee, that he was copying the character, which 
the true Cicero, in a Letter to Caſſius, another'kinſ- 
man of Lepidus, had drawn from the very act of his 
uniting himſelf with Antony [II. 

Ir were eaſy to multiply hiſtorical teſtimonies to 
the ſame effect. Dio relates, ** that, before the 
battle of Modena, Lepidus did not declare his af- 
<« fections either one way or other; becauſe he re- 
te tained ſome regard for Antony his kinſman, and 
« was required to march againſt him by the autho- 
« rity of the Senate; and becauſe he would ſecure 
« retreat to either ſide, as affairs ſhould turn out 
„ [m].“ It appears from Paterculus and Plutarch, 
that Antony paſſed the Alps in his flight from Mo- 
dena, without any previous aſſurances of Lepidus's 
eſpouſing him; and, when he arrived at Lepidus's 
camp, was forced upon expedients at laſt to obtain 


[4] Nec vero Lepidum time- 


mumque ſemper inimicum Reip. 
bamus. Quis enim eſſet qui il- 


jam credo tibi ex tuorum liters 


lum tam furioſum arbitraretur, 
ut qui in maximo bello pacem 
wells ſe dixiſſet, is in optatiſſima 
2 bellum Reip. indiceret. Ep. 

am X1. 18. 

[/] Lepidi tui aeceſſarii, qui 
—afjines habet, quos oderit, — 
levitatem et inconſtantiam, ani- 


arbitror. 


X 


eſſe perſpectum. Ep. ad Brut. 
it. 2, Scelus affinis tui Lepidi 
ſummamque levitatem et incon- 
ſtantiam ex actis cognoſſe te 
Ep. Fam. xii. 8. 

{-m] Dion. Hiſt. Rom. p. 
316. | 2 


reception 
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reception from him; which account is farther con» 
-, firmed by Appian [u]. I may add ſtill a modern 

authority, which will always be allowed its due 
weight in conjunction with the old Hiſtorians. 
The Ciceronian Biographer relates, that Cicero ma- 
aged Lepidus ſo well, that he forced bim to ſtand 
neuter till the affairs of Italy were decided, i. e. till 
the battle of Modena nay, more than a month af- 
ter that battle, and within 7wo days of Plancus's 
hearing the news of Lepidus's union with Antony; 
Lepidus, he ſays, diſſembled ſo well as to perſuade. 
PFlancus and Laterenſis, his own Lieutenant, of bis 
Ancerity (ol. And muſt now the true Cicero, in an- 
other edition of the Engliſb Life, want this honour- 
able teſtimony concerning his notable nanagement of 
Lepidus; in order to an awkward vindication of his 
erer Mimic, who declares, „that Lepidus had 

given a notorious proof of his levity, inconſtancy, 
«* and diſaffection to the Republic, above fix Wray 
« before [p]?” 

TAE Vindicator allows, that the ſuſpected Ciz 
cero cenſures here ſo ſeverely a particular inſtance of 
Lepidus's diſaffe#ion [q]; and therefore what is al- 
ledged in his defence, from the general character of 
Lepidus, who was certainly jejune, wrong-headed, 
and variable as the wind [r], is quite impertinent. 
He denies however, that this particular inſtance, as 


] Plut. n Ant. p. 923. rum. Credidi chirographis ejus, 
Paterc. I. 2. c. 63. Appian. -affirmationi praeſentis Lateren- 
De bell. civ. p. 579, 80. i etc. Ep. Fam. x. 21. 

[0] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 404, [y] See Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 
446.—— Scripſique tibi Sidu 20. not. 2. 
ante, confidere me, bono Lepi- [4] Ibid. 
do efſe uſuram, communique 170 Pref. Diſſ. p. 95 Ep. 


conſilio bellum adminiſtratu- Fam, x. 21. xi. 9. 
— 1 e 
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I interpret the paſſage, was the alt of receiving An- 
tony into his camp, after his flight from Modena; 
for that, ſays he, was above fix weeks later than 
the date of the /u/peFed Letter. The Lepidianiſm 
of this argument will appear when it is remember- 
ed, that I looked upon the ſevere cenſure as plainly 
prophetic, and ſpeaking of fatts long before they bap- 
pened ; but this, it ſeems, cannot be admitted, be- 
cauſe the fact ſaid to be propbeſied of was later than 
the time in which the prophecy is ſuppoſed to he ut - 
tered. Again, the fact, which gave occaſion to 
the cenſure, is pretended to be Lepidus's ſending. a 
body of troops to Antony's affiſtance before Modena, 
under two of his Lieutenants, Silanus and Culleo 4 
and yet it is confeſſed at the ſame time, that Lepi- 
dus diſclaimed the act of his Lieutenants, who march- 
ed with a detachment to Antony*s aſſiſtance; declar- 
ing it to have been done againſt bis will [s]. But 
this act, as all people then imagined, was done by Le- 
pidus*s order, but moſt certainly by bis conni vanct 
[J. If it was done moſt certainly by Lepidus's con- 
nivance, and Dio tells us expreſsly, that Silanys did 
not act by Lepidus's order [u]; then this is a moſs 
certain inflance, not of Lepidus's perpetual diſaffe- 
ion, but his inviolable neutrality ; which was e- 
nough, and what all people expected from him. 
For, that neither the true nor ſuſpected Cicero, nor 
Plancus, nor Laterenſis, nor the people of Rome en- 
tertained the leaſt imagination of Silanus's acting by 
Lepidus's order; has been already proved. Aſter 
all, what was the act of theſe two Lieutenants? 

[s] Ep. __ p. 21. not. 2. 1 052 cage Maery Ln · 


Pref. Diſſ. p. „e rgaliaggs dvd. Dion. 
1 Pref. Dal. p· ib. Hiſt. Rom. p. 316. 


X 2 Silanus 
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Silanus marched with a Pretorian cobort to the aſſi- 
ſtance of Antony, and arrived ſo near the time of 
the firſt engagement before Modena, that Dio, the 
Vindicator's own authority, places his arrival after 
the engagement, which happened on April 15 [x]. 
Now the true Cicero could have heard nothing at 
Rome concerning Silanus's aſſiſting Antony in leſs 
than five days after; and yet the /uſpeed Letter, in 
which the ſevere cenſure of diſaffection is paſſed up- 
on Lepidus, and which ſignifies that D. Brutus was 
ſtill blocked up in Modena, muſt have been writ- 
ten about April 11, i. e. it muſt be plainly prophe- 
tic, and ſpeak of a fact four days before it really hap- 
pened, and nine days before the true Cicero could 
hear of it. It does not yet appear, that Culleo, the 
other Lieutenant, was at all concerned in the action 
before Modena; and he probably joined Antony in 
his flight over the Alps [y]; which gave Lepidus 
the occaſion to excuſe the act of his #wwo Lieutenants, 
in a Letter dated May 224; where he makes the 
faireſt profeſſions of affection to the Republic, and is 
very thankful for the good opinion, which was even 
then entertained of him by the true Cicero [Z]. 
XXVIII. W are agreed, that the /u/peed Ci- 
cero, in a Letter written about April 1 ith, refers to 
ſome particular act of Lepidus, in cenſuring fo 
« ſeverely his levity, inconſtancy, and perpetual 
« difaffeftion to the Republic.” That this cenſure 


[x] Dion. Hiſt. Rom. p. 316. moribus—ad te delata ſint.— 
Conf. Ep. Fam. x. 30, Ea te moderate accepiſſe, ne- 
; Appian. 5.855. que temere credenda judicaſſe, 

2 Quod ad bellum hoc at- a meis procuratoribus certior 
tinet ; nec Senatui, nec Reip. ſum factus; quae mihi, ut de- 
deerimus. Non dubito, bent, gratiſſima ſunt. Ep. Fam. 
quin nonnulla de me falſis ru- x. 34. 
muſt 
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muſt be founded on the preſumption of an act, 
which was future at that time, I have proved from 
the concurring teſtimonies of antient Hiſtorians and 
a modern Biographer, from the judgments of Plan- 
cus, Laterenfis, and all people; nay, from the ex- 
preſs aſſertions of both the /u/pe#Fed and the true 
Ciceros; who declare, that Lepidus did no act, which 
could be the foundation of ſuch a cenſure, before 
his uniting himſelf with Antony ; upon which act 
the true Cicero did in fact expreſs a cenſure upon 
him almoſt in the very ſame words. The a& of 
Lepidus's Lieutenants, in giving aſſiſtance to Auto- 
ny, could not be the real foundation of a cenſure, ex- 
preſſed in a Letter of April 11 firſt, becauſe it had 
not then happened; much leſs could it be known 
to the true Cicero: Secondly, it did not then, nor 
does it even now appear to have been the act of 
of Lepidus : Nor, laſtly, was it Jooked upon by any 
as an inſtance „of Lepidus's levity, inconſtancy, 
and perpetual diſaffection to the Republic.” 

W need not wonder, that the /u/peZed Cicero 
ſhould be fo plainly prophetic in this inſtance, and 
ſpeak of a fact above ſix weeks before it really hap- 
pened ; for he ſpeaks, in the ſame place, of Le- 
e pidus's hating Brutus and Caſſius, his Brothers- 
in- law, the moſt next to his own Brother,“ i. e. 
Paullus Æmilius Lepidus, who was afterwards pro- 
ſcribed by the Triumvirate, with the conſent of his 
Brother Lepidus the Triumvir [4]. The reaſon, 
which the Hiſtorians aſſign, of Paullus's being pro- 
ſcribed, was his promoting a decree of the Senate, 

[a] Lepidi tui neceſſarii, qui —animumque—credo tibi eſſe 
ſecundum fratrem affines habet perſpetum. Ep. ad Brut. ii. 2. 
quos oderit proximos, levitatem * 2 of Cic. p. 21. ** 


= 
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on the /aft of June, by which Lepidus and all 
5 thoſe who had deſerted the Republic together 
*< with him were adjudged enemies to the State [. 
According to the Sophiſt then, Lepidus's perpetual 
diſaffection determines him at once to hate Brutus 
and Caſſius in a very great degree; but to hate his 
Brother Paullus in a ſtill greater degree, becauſe he 
was to vote him an enemy near three months after- 
wards, The Vindicator leaves me the unconteſted 
poſſeſſion of this inſtance of the Sophiſt's prophetic 
character; but differs with me about an hiſtorical 
point, aſſerting that Paullus 20 proſeribed by the 
Triumvirate, with the conſent of his Brother, for a 
motion which he made in the Senate, that the fourth 
and Martial Legions, which had put themſelves under 
the command of Octavius, ſbould be delivered up by him 
10 D. Brutus fc}. Now this affertion, ſhould we be- 
Jeve it upon his bare word, will reduce the interval 
between the prephecy and the event foretold to ſome- 
thing leſs than a month; for the motion to transfer 
the Legions to D. Brutus could not be made before 
the Senate heard of the death of Hirtius, under 
Whoſe command the two Legions fought before Mo- 
dena [dl. However there will ſtill be a real pro- 
Phecy ; z ſuch as cannot naturally be reſolved into Ci- 
cerv's political divination [e]. For the motion, which 
Paullus made about the Legions, is a proof of his 
acting, at this time, a contrary part to what he a- 
cted before the defeat of Antony; and of his appear- 
ing to be zealous in the canſe of the Republic Cf]. 


_ [4] Appian. De bell, civ. p. (4] Phil. xiv. 10. Ep. Fam. 
725. Pat. I. 2. c. 66, 7. Ep. X. 3 


Fam. xii, 10. 0 an Pref. Diſſ. p. 107. 
te] Ma. Ep. of Ci. p. 21. Ib. Ep. of Cic. p. 21. 
Bot. 3» be | not. 2 / 


W hence 
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Whence we may gather, that the part in politics, 
which Paullus was acting at the date of the Sophiſt's 
Letter, could not make him. ſo eminently hated by 
his Brother M. Lepidus, who. was ayes perpe- 
tually diſaſfected to the Republic. 

1 return to the hiſtorical and prophetic 1 
of the Letters of the it book. The ninth of theſe 
Letters is a formal conſolation, addreſſed to Brutus, 
on the death of his wife Porcia. This we are given 
to underſtand by a Letter under Brutus's name, 
which was written about the ſame time, and ap- 
. plauds Atticus's care of her during her fickneſs [gÞ 
Plutarch likewiſe- makes mention of a ſhort Letter, 
which vas handed about and of a ſuſpicious chara - 
cter; in which Brutus complained to his friends at 
| Rome of their neglecting Porcia in her fickneſs,, and 
of being the occaſion of her death [h]. It appears 
however from the ſame paſſage of Plutarch, that 
Nicolaus Damaſcenus, an Author of great credit, 
who was contemporary with Porcia herſelf, and Val, 
Maximus, an Hiſtorian of the following age, re- 
lated the extraordinary manner, in which ZPorcia 
deſtroyed herſelf upon receiving the news of her 
huſband Brutus's death [i]. There is a | celebrated 


(2 F ungerer officio, quo tu — iir, ie g Twy ven- 
functus es in mec luctu, teque cin ici. Plut. in Brut. p. 1009, 
Per literas conſolarer, etc. Ep. 1 Tlogxiay & T1 Bears 2 


ad Brut. 1. 9. Valitudinem Por- vaixa Nixi>ao; ö QiniooPcs iron, 


ciae meae tibi curae eſſe non < Ovanigus Ma SH.  BeNapuirny 
miror. Ep. Brut. ib. N. ebase, ws 94 irrer TWy 
[5] Ofpilars Tis ige Bears pi, tr rd _wvgd; Sacra. | 
wess rg PAs, ira Ky No- Coons allen xa mil, 9 To 
op ige 7755 Tlopxicss, , ws Pg TUYKNST AT ay Hieagas, 
aH. ene uT avloy, N Tgorno- gro diapbaę d. . t. ibid. 
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Epigram of Martial ſtill extant, which confirms 
the fame relation, and gives us reaſon to believe, 
that the fact was of public notoriety and received 
upon the credit of univerſal tradition in Martial's 
time [&]. Hence I argued, «© That our Sophiſtic 
« conſolation was probably formed upon the plan 
of the ſuſpeFed Letter, under Brutus's name, 
& which is mentioned by Plutarch; ſince, beſides 
< a poverty of ſentiment and meanneſs of compoſi- 
« tion, hardly to be paralleled from any writing of 
pure antiquity, it delivers nothing characteriſtic 
„of the ſubject on which it is written; as if the. 
« Sophiſt was afraid to expreſs what he would be 
thought to mean; becauſe Plutarch, who ſuggeſt- 
„ ed to him the occaſion of his Letter, had told 
« him likewiſe, that he might have ſaved himſelf 
the trouble of it [I].“ | | 

TE Vindicator conſtantly. underſtands, that this 
Letter of condolence, from Cicero to Brutus, relates ta 
the death of Porcia, Brutus's wife [m]; though he 
does not think it neceſſary to ſhew how the Letter 
can be party and evidence in the ſame cauſe ; or 
how its evidence can be oppoſed to the biftorical 
tradition of Porcia's really ſurviving Brutus. How- 
Ever, he thinks it not credible, that a Sopbiſt, whg 


[#] Conjugis audiſſet fatum cum Porcia Bruti, 
Et ſubtracta ſibi quaereret arma dolor: 
Nondum ſcitis, ait, mortem non poſſe negari ? 
Credideram ſatis hoc vos docuiſſe Patrem. 
Dixit: et ardentes avido bibit ore favillas: 
I nunc, et ferrum, turba moleſta, nega. 
| Martial. Epigr. 1.43. 
[I Epiſt. ad C. Middlet. p. | m] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 99. 
831, 2, &c, Life of Cicero, v. i. p. 441. 
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bad Aaken the bold reſolution to contradift all hiſtory, 
ſhould be ſo baſhful at the ſame time, as to involve 
what he had to ſay in ſuch obſcurity, that no pBoDY 
ſhould be able to underſtand it u]; and yet what is 


* 
„ 


1 


ſaid is confeſſedly involved in ſuch generality only, 


that both he and I are very able to underſtand the 
Sophiſt's meaning. He proceeds to apologize for 
the poverty and jejuneneſs of the compoſition by al- 
ledging tbe circumſtances, in which Brutus then was, 
at the head of the moſt important and critical affairs, 
in which a mortal could be engaged; on which ac- 
count this Letter, as ſhort and flight, ſays he, as it 
appears, was more agreeable to the prudence of Cicero, 


than the moſt ſtudied compoſition on the ſame argument 


could paſſibly be [o]. As if it was agreeable to the pru- 
dence of Cicero, to write ill becauſe Brutus was ve- 
ry buſy z' or as if the Letter did not bear all the cha- 
racters of a ſtudied compoſition, being full, from he- 
ginning to end, of trifling antitheſes without theeaſt 
beauty of ſtyle or variety of ſentiment, Laſtly, the 
moſt ſingular inſtance of reſerve concerning the ſub- 


ject of the conſolation, which it has puzzled the beſt 


Critics to find out [p], is accounted for becauſe i: 


] Ib. p. 101. 

p] Aſſequi non poſſum, qua 
in re tantam jacturam feciſſet 
Brutus, aut quod accepiſſet tan- 
tum vulnus, ut hac tam exqui- 
ſita conſolatione indigeret. 
Quid autem fuerit, cum dili- 
genter et accurate cogitaverim, 
reperire, verum ut fatear, non 


5 Mid. Pref. Difl. p. 100. 


queo. Manut. in Ep. ad Brut. 


31. 9. Manutius was of opinion, 


that the con/o/ation could not 
be applied to Porcia's death, 
becauſe true hiſtory would n6t 
admit of ſuch application, and 
becauſe Brutus, in a following 
Letter, mentions Porcia's fick- 
neſs, But we have obſerved, 
that this learned perſon often 
miſtakes the ſenſe of theſe Let- 
ters through an endeavour to 
reduce them to a conformity 
with true hiſtory ; nor was he 


18 


„ 
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ps natural to imagine, that Cicero, writing upon the 
death of n beloved wife, | ſhould chuſe, out of good 
manners and à regard to Bratus's tenderneſs, 10 avoid 
the mention 'of ber name, or to dwell upon ber perſonal 
qualities [q]. But is it not full as natural to imagine, 
that the true Cicero ſhould chuſe to ſay nothing pro- 
feſſedly on a ſabject ſo tender and 3 that he 
could ſay nothing to the purpoſe ? Or, if he muſt, 


out of good manners, compliment Brutus with a ſer 


conſolation, would he roundly tell him, by way 
of character, That he had loſt ſomething, which 
% did. not leave its fellow upon earth [r7];” and 
yet ſtudiouſly avoid, not only te dwell upon Porcia's 
perſonal qualities, but to acquaint us with her real 
perſonality. itſelf? I own myſelf much rather in- 


_ Clined to fave the Sophiſt's credit, and would apo- 


logize for this inſipid compliment and enveloped 
deſcription, as well as the general futility of * 
Letter. of condolence, by ſaying, 

XXIX. Tuar the reſtraint ariſing from the 


| dg of hiſtorical truth would not allow the genius 


to characterize the ſubject of the conſolation, to 


expatiate in variety, and to collect the caſes of mi- 
lar misfortune; ſince the Sophiſt might be con- 


vinced from the very paſſage, which he was tran- 


ſeribing from Plutarch, that Porcia was moſt cer- | 
_ tainly living at the time when the conſolation We: 
tends to be written upon her death, _ 


aware of the ceconomy, which mention . events. 


the Letter writer conſtantly af- - [9] 11 Pref. Diſſ. p. 100. 
feects, in making the two cor- (r] enim amiſiſti cui /- 


reſpondents play into each o- mile in terris b fuit. . 


ther's hands, with regard to the ad Brut. ii, 9. 


ARUTUS, | 
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BRU SUS, on the other hand, writes a Letter 
to Cicero, in commendation of Vetus Antiſtius, the 
bearer, at a time when Brutus ſuppoſed: the Con- 
4 fuls to be living: whereas it appears from the 
< matter of this and other Letters, that, when he 
% wrote it, he muſt have heard of the battle before 
«© Modena, and conſequently: of the death of the 
« Conſuls [5].” Here, again, the Vindicator may 
think it very ftrange, that'a cunning Sophiſt ſbould be 


fo for getful of himſelf in a ſhort Letter, as to contras 
Aict in one line what he affirms in anuther [i]; but 


we will paſs on to the proof. Vetus Antiftius,”? 
ſays Brutus, is ſo well affected to the Republic, 
that I do not doubt, but if he could have beer 
© preſent at the ronjuntture, he would have ſhewn 
t himſelf a moſt ſtrenuous aſſertor of our common 
liberty, both againſt Ceſar and Antony [u].“ 
The phraſe, occafiont occurrere, ſignifies 10 be pre- 
ſent at a ſpecial conjuncture, not to meet with an 
occaſion in general; as the Tranſlator, according to 
his mariner of attending, in the firſt place, to the 
ſentiment, and, in the next, adhering to the letter, 
underſtands it [x]. The canjuncture or ectafion then 
of acting both againſt Ceſar and Antony, ar which 
Vetus could not be preſent, was no other than the 
battle of Modena. This the application, at w_ of 


P 


] Ep. Brat, ©, Ep. ad mans set, 0 po- 
C. Middlet. p- 238, 9. tuiſſet occurrere. 775 rut. Ib. 

7] Mid. Pref Din p. 102. x] Ib. p. 102. See p. 127. 
5 14 Veteris Abtiftii talis ani- Kal. Sextilibus Senatum fre- 
mus eſt in Rempublicam, ut quentem fore; non quo 
non dubitem, quin et in Caeſare me ad I boo 
et Antonio ſe prazſtaturus fuerit rem. * i. * b 
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the phraſe muſt neceſſarily require; unleſs the Vin- 
dicator will pleaſe to mention one of his many occa- 
ions, in which Vetus, had be been at Rome, while 
Be refided in the Provinces, would have joined with 
the friends of liberty, in declaring and atting both a- 
gainſt Cæſar and Antony long before the battle of 
Modena [Y]. I affert, that he cannot mention one, 
without imitating the Sophiſt's cunning, by contra- 
difting in one line what he affirms in another. He 
tells us expreſsly, that this Vetus, who appears now 
zo be ſo well affected to Brutus, had been Propretor 
of Syria during Czſar's reign, and @ LITTLE BE- 
FORE HIS DEATH was befieging Apamea, poſſeſſed 
by Cæcilius Baſſus, one of the Pompeian commanders 
[z]. As Brutus then might very well doubt, whe- 
ther Yetus would have joined with the friends of li- 
berty againſt Julius Ceſar ; nor could it be ſaid 
with any propriety, that he would have acted both 
againſt Cæſar and Antony, during J. Cz/ar's reign , 
ſo the ſuſpelted Brutus could not, conſiſtently with 
his own principles, ſay that Vetus would have been 
a ſtrenuous aſſertor of the common liberty in acting 
againſt Cæſar and Antony, before the battle of Mo- 
dena. Brutus plainly derives all his jealouſies of 
Cæſar Octavianus from the event of that battle; 
and his Annotator affirms, that Brutus, on the ac- 
count of the great power, of which Octavianus was 
now poſſeſſed, by the unexpetted death of the two Con- 
ſuls, was afraid that he would aſpire to the Conſu- 
late [a]. Whatever oſtentation therefore he may 


{y] Mid. Pref. Diff. p. 103. Cicero, nunc agendum eft, ne 
8 Ep. of Cic. p. 44. not. 1. fruſtra oppreſſum eſſe Antonium 
4] Ib. p. 79. not. 5. Nunc, gaviſi ſimus; neu ſemper primi 


make 
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make of his many occaſions, in which Vetus would 
have acted both againſt Czar and Antony; yet no 
occaſion can be of uſe to any of us all three, except 
the battle of Modena; and unleſs that battle, together 
with the occaſion ariſing thence of acting againſt Cæ- 
ſar Octavianus, be referred to in Brutus's words, 


not only the contradiion, charged upon the Sophiſt 


by me, but the Sophiſt and his Vindicator too 
muſt fall to the ground, 

THAT Brutus, when he wrote his | NOR muſt 
have heard of the death of the Conſuls, I proved, 
in the ſecond place, from the Letter's telling us; 


«© That Vetus came to ſue for the Prætorſpbip, under 


c a ſtrict engagement of returning to Brutus D1- 


« RECTLY, if the Conſuls ſhould not hold an election 


<« of the Pretors [G].“ Now this very proviſo of 
Brutus carries the appearance of prophetic conje- 
cture; for why ſhould he imagine the Conſuls to be 


now at Rome, and yet not willing to hold the ele- 


tions at the regular times? Vetus then immedi- 
ately found the caſe to be what Brutus ſuſpected, 
and was returning to him about the beginning of July 
(o, i. e. ten weeks after the death of the Conſuls 
had been heard of at Rome ; by the computation of 


theſe Letters [4]. The Vindicator, rather than ad- 


mit the eaſy ſuppoſition of Vetus's returning direct y, 


cujuſque mali excidendi cau/a 
ft, ut aliud renaſcatur ill pe- 
jus. Ep. Brut. i. 4. 
. [3] Sratim vero rediturum ad 
nos confirmavit, — niſi Prae- 
torum comitia habituri eſſent 
Conſules. Ep. Brut. i. 11. 
[c] Mid. Pref. Diff. p. 104. 
Ep. of Cic. p. 120. not. 2. Ve- 


tus is the bearer of Ciceros Let- 
ter to Brutus, which refers to 
the Senate's decree of the /af 


r by which Lepidus was | 


ared an enemy to the State. 
Ep. ad Brut. i. 12. Conf. Ep. 
Fam. xii. 10. 


[4] Ep. ad Brut. i. 3. 
according 
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according to his promiſe, will needs be his Caſuilt 
and Procurator too; alledging, that a perſon of Ve- 
tus*'s rank, who had governed a Province and been 
long abſent frem Rome, might find buſine/s there at 
bis return, enough at leaſt to detain him for three or 
four months [el. As if Vetus did not know, that he 
was à perfon of rank, bad governed a Province, and 
been long abſent from Rome; notwithſtanding all 
which he could engage not to be detained by the bufi- 
neſs be might find there, but to return directly. But 
this by/ine/s ought to be evough to detain Vetus at 
Rome, not only for three or four, but at leaſt for 
fix months, For Brutus, when he wrote his Letter 
by Vetus, ſuppoled both the Conſuls to be living and 
at Rome; whereas Hirtius, the Conſul, led out an 
army againſt Antony in January, and never returned 
to Rome [f]. 

_ VETUS therefore muſt ind ſome extraordinary 
buſineſs to detain him, and what he did not expect; 
namely, the difficulty of making an election of Præ- 
tors, occaſioned by the unexpeted death of the Conſuls ; 
nce no other Magiſtrate could regularly call an aſſem- 
bly of the people for that purpoſe [g]. Now this c- 
vious reaſon for Vetus's tay, ſuggeſted by the circum- 
ſtances of the times, would ſubſiſt almoſt zwo months 
longer than Vetus actually did ſtay; ſince no neu 
Conſuls were made till the 19ch of the Auguſt fol- 
lowing []. But Cicero, it is (till farther alledged, by 
his perſonal authority, got the election Penta; to 


5 Mid. Pref. Dif. p- 104. tw 5 imaxa-Finary 8 Avydgu, 


] Ib. P- 103. 47 n 1 ole To Sr UT&TWOE, r- 


fro p. 104. „aft. Dion. Hiſt, Rom p- 
Kai $ wir ["Avyureo;] e, 590. 


the 
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the January following [i]. Should we allow, that 
the elections were ever actually poſtponed, for which 


fact we depend on the ſingle authority of the Let- 
ters; yet theſe Letters themſelves diſmiſs Vetus as 


much ſooner on that head, as the want of Conſuls 


diſmiſſes him later than Vetus did return. For 
Brutus, in a Letter dated May 161, having ſent Ci- 
cero word, that he would adviſe with his Son con- 
cerning his coming to Rome, in order to offer him- 
ſelf Candidate at the election of Prieſts; . Cicero 
C inſtantly diſpatched a meſſenger, to meet him on 
« the road, with orders to. ſend him back again, 
though he found him landed in Irady;“ and had 
acquainted him by letter ſeveral times before, ©* that 
<« by his perſonal authority he had got the elections 
<« poſtponed to the January following [&]. “T 
Tux laſt proof of Brutus's writing his Letter by 
Vetus at a time when he muſt have heard of the 
death of the Conſuls, was taken from the quality of 
the only buſineſs, upon which Vetus came, of his ſu- 
ing for the Prætorſbip. Vetus then, who could pro- 
miſe to return direly, if the Prætorian elections 
ſnould not come on, mult have ſet out from Bru- 


i] Mid. Pref. Diff. p. 104. 
Life of Cic. v. 2. p. 443- 

[4] Ego autem, cum ad me 
de Ciceronis abs te diſceſſu ſcri- 


pſiſſes, flatim extruſi tabella- 
that Brutus had ſent Cicero 
word, that his Son had actu- 


rios literaſque ad Ciceronem ; 
ut, etiamſi in Italiam veniſſet, 
ad te rediret. — Quanquam a/i- 
guoties ei ſcripſeram, ſacerdotum 
comitia mea ſumma contentione 
in alterum annum eſſe rejecta. 
Ep. ad Brut. i. 14. Filius tuus 
a me abeſt. In Macedonia con- 


grediemur.— Cum eum videro, 
quoniam nobis permittis, com- 
muniter conflituemus de redit 


= ad petitionem. ' Ep. Brut. 


6. Hence Dr. M. collects, 


* ally left him, and was com- 


* ing towards Rome." Life of 


Cie. v. 2. p. 443. Brutus 


had actually ſent away young 


* Cicero towards Rome.” Ep. 


of Cic. P · 140. not, 2. 


FS 


N » Tx ” - 
r 
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tus near the ſuppoſed time of thoſe elections. Als 
cordingly I obſerved, that Furnius, Plancus's Lieu- 
tenant in the Nether Gaul, was for coming to Rome 
upon the ſame errand, when he ſhould be extinguiſh- 
ing the few ſhattered forces with whith Antony had 
Ne from Modena [I]. Indeed the Sophiſt very pro- 
bably took his hint of writing concerning Vetus's 
Candidateſhip from this caſe of Furnius ; but has 
Happily enabled us to detect him by his well known 
art of contradicting the very Writer whom he co- 
pied. Furnius, in a Letter of ſtill later date, tells 
the true Cicero, © that he imagines” the elections 
are over; but, if they were poſtponed to Auguſt, 
« he would come to Rome directly and ſue for the 
4 Prætorſhip In]. Cicero returns anſwer, that 
«© he need not give himſelf trouble about the ele- 
« ctions; for he was endeavouring all he could to 
c get them poſtponed to the January following [u].“ 
Now the Sopbiſtic Cicero, we have ſeen, had writ- 
ten to his Son a confiderable time before, © that he 
C had got the elections aZually poſtponed to the fol- 
„ Jowing year.” Again, the true Cicero tells Fur- 
nas « that he was endeavouring all be could to poſt- 

« pone the elections on many accounts regarding 
'« the wc ſervice [o].“ The other Cicero, as 


(1 $i intereſt —Rejp. te— Jem comitia, cito te: fin jam 
navare operam, rebuſque maxi- confefta, citius, ne diutius cum 
mis, quae ad extinguendas reli- periculo fatuus fis Ep. Fam. x. 
quias bell; pertinent, intereſſe, 26. 
nihil videris honeſtius facere [=] Comitia tamen, quum ex 
; Poſſe: iſtamque operam tuam — his pendes, quantum facere poſ- 
celeritati Praeturae anteponen- ſumus, in Januarium men- 
dam cenſeo. Ep. Fam. x. 25. ſem protrudimus. Ib. 

Ep. ad C. Middlet. p. 240. [0]. Comitia,— quantum fa 

l] Scribis enim, ſi in Sexti- cere poſumus, quod multis de 


might 


AR 
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might be expected from his Sophiſtic ideas, tells Bru- 
tus, that after the greateſt ſiruggle he had got the 
* elections poſtponed on the account of bis Son at 


« the other young Candidates for the Prieſthoods 


« [p];” who were in Brutus's camp, and would 
otherwiſe wang the e of ng for n in 


ſon. N A0 
XXX. TAAA Brutiis 6 Fon "ih in his 1 


<« ſent by Vetus, the Conſuls to be living at a time 
« when both this and other Letters declare, that he 


e muſt have heard of their death; is plain from 
his ſaying; 6 that Vetus would have been a tre | 


© nuous aſſertor of the common liberty both 
* Cæſar and Antony, if he could have been preſent 


cat a Certain conjundture; whichgeonjuntture carr 


be no other than the battle of Modena :. from his 
writing by Vetus, who was under an engagement of 
returning from Rome directhy, if the Prætorian ele- 


&ions were not held there; but really did not re- 
turn till after the beginning of July, of which na ac- 


count can be given but that he had arrived at Rome 


immediately before: and, laſtly, from a parallel 


inſtance of Furnius's intending to come to Rome a- 


bout the ſame time and ypon the ſame buſineſs 3 


Guß Reip. arbitramur condu- 
cere, in Januar. menſem protru- 
dimus. Ep. Fam. x. 26. 

[ p] — Sacerdotum' comitia 
mea ſumma contentione in ne. 
annum eſe rejecta: 


cum Ciceronis cauſa E 2 


tum Domitii, Catonis, Lentuli, 


Bibulorum: quod ad te etiam 
fcripleram. Ep. ad Brut. i. 14. 
la on this apocrypbal intel- 


=) 
/ 


ligence of che eleRicns' being 
actually poſtponed,” as a contriy- 


ance 80 the Sophiſt, that he 


might decently diſmiſs the ſab- 


ject of young Ciceros and theſe 
other Noblemen's leaving Bru- 


tics's camp, in order to offer 
themſelves Candidates at Rome. 
See an inſtance of the like con- 
trivance alteady taken notice oe 
P. 251. mob: 7. 


* I which 
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which inſtance is plainly copied, and e e copied 
by Bratas and his correſpondent Cicer 


Bur the moſt glaring blunder of Cicero the Co- 
Pyiſt is, “ that though he ſpeaks of his greateſt 
« ſtruggle in getting the elections poſtponed to the 
following year; yet he had mentioned, in a for- 
„mer Letter, a reaſon of delaying them, which 
* would make it ab/olately impoſſible, that they 
„ ſhould be held till be end of the preſent year ; 
« if they could be held even then: For he had ad- 
vanced a poſition, / that the Pontifical and Preto- 
« 71au elections mult be delayed for a long time on 
« account of the Axfpices, which could not revert 
sto the Patrician Senators as long as one Patrician 
« Magiſtrate continued in the State [g].“ The 
Vindicator confeſſes, that Manutius was puzzled how 
10 ſolve this difficulty, and promiſes a ſatisfaFory ac- 
count of it in his notes [r]; whither we are regularly 
referred again for a little hypotheſis, which dares 
not make its appearance in the open light. For 


or Nunc per auſpicia longam place; and theſe Conſuls could 
moram video, Dum enim unus ularly preſide in the cle&ions 
erit patricius magiſtratus, auſpi- of Prztors, and therefore pro- 
cia ad patres vide for the 2 
Ep. ad Brut. i. 5. inferior magiſtracies. Ep. ad 

taking the Auſpices, 3 At ix. g. Comp. Mia. Ep. of 
buſineſs of the election of Præ- 69. not. 10. 
tors, was lodged in the Con- 1 ſacerdotum 
ſuls ; but when there happened 3 mea ſumma contentione 
to be no Conſul, then the Au- alterum annum eſſe rejecta. 

ices fell into the hands, not of Ep, ad Brut. i. 14. Cur, /um- 
Senate in general, but of ma contentione ? 8 
the Patrician Senators nab annum, etiam nemine conten- 
choſe an Interrex. out dente, produci ea neceſ eras. 
own body to in the ele- Manut. in loc, Mi. Pref. Dill. 
Qion of new Conſuls, Me wk p. 108. 

Wen 
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when we come to the netes ; they give us the very 
ſame account which Manutius gave, and which he 
profeſſed ta give becauſe /ome account myſt be given, 
vis. That the Prætors perhaps might be proceeding 
to thoſe elections [o]. He introduces this expedient 
of making the elections, in order to put Gicers to 
the expence of the grea/eft trouble in getting them 

with a flat contradiction to Ciceros own 
text. Cicero, ſays he, upon the unexpetted caſe of the 
death of the Conſuls, not knowing at firſt aubat the Se- 
nate or the Pretors either would or could de, with re- 
gard to the vacant Prieſt baods, and the creation of the 
other Magiſtrates, expreſſes his apprehenſions in the 
tenth Letter (Ep. i. 5.) of much difficulty and delay in 
that affair. But Cicero, in this Letter, plainly does: 
know at firſt, and expreſs his aſſured judgment, that 
& the Senate, 7. e. the Patrician Senators; < 
© got declare an [nterrex for the creation of Prieſts 


„% and Magiſtrates, as long as one Patrician Magi- 
4 ſtrate continued in the State; on which very 
conſideration he likewiſe · foreſees an eventual de- 
« lay of the elections“ to the end of the year; 
whence he plainly appears not to have entertained: 
at fir ft the leaſt imagination of the Pretors proceeds 
ing to thoſe elections in the mean time. 

THrar the true Cicero could not entertain any 
ſuch imagination, I proved from the judgment, 
formerly delivered by him upon a fact, which the 
Vindicator has indeed ventured to relate in part. 
< bs the beginning of the civil war between Cejar 


_ oh (tale enim aliquid revmitia] Praetor. Manat. ibid. 
eſt cogitandum) habuiſſet ea Md. Ep. of Cie p. 141 - not. 5. 
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« and Pompey, Ceſar being reſolved to be Conſul 
« for the following year, a queſtion was ſtarted, 

| * whether in the abſence of the Conſuls, who were 
| abroad in Pompey's camp, the Conſular election 
| could not be made by a Prætor.“ When a not- 
ed opinion had been given in the affirmative, Cicero 
| 

| 

| 


exclaimed againſt the author of it as a moſt ſcandalous 
and ſordid time-ſerver ; declaring, that the creation 
of Conſuls, or even Pretors, by a Prætor was con- 
trary to the expreſs words and the reaſoning of the 
Law; nor even had ſo much as one precedent in 
practice [7]. Cæſar therefore, being unwilling to 
attempt ſo flagrant a violation of the conſtitution, 
and yet not daring to truſt to the event of an Inter- 
regnum, which muſt of courſe enſue upon the ex- 
piration of the Conſular office [4] ; was driven upon 
another expedient, the leſs unconſtitutional of the 
two, of being declared Di#ator by M. Lepidus the 
Pretor, in conſequence of a law of the people, which 
ſpecially inveſted him * that ee e Po W- 
er [x]. A 

Bur now our ſatisfa@tory account ſuppoſes, that 
the city, by an habitual patience under the daily ſub- 
verſion of their laws during Czlar*s reign, were grown 


L] le omnium turpiſſimus 
et ſordidiſſimus, qui Conſularia 
comitia a Praetore ait haberi 
poſſe. Eſt ille quidem, qui ſem- 

r in Rep. fuit. Nos autem 
in libris habemus non modo Con- 
ſules a Praetore, ſed ne Praeto- 
res quidem creari jus eſſe, idque 


factum eſſe nunquam. Conſules, 


oo non eſſe jus, quod ma jus im- 
perium a minore rogari non | fit 


3 — 


jus: Praetores autem, cum ita 
rogentur ut collegae Conſulum 
ſint, 1 eſt majus imperi- 
Pp. ad Att. ix. . | 
15 Permagni ejus intereſt, rem 
Interregnum non venire. Ib. 
[x]- Ibi igen de Dictatore 
latam, ſeſeque Dictatorem di- 
ctum a M. Lepido Praetore co - 
gnoſcit. Caeſ. De bell. civ. ii. 
21. | 


much 
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much leſs ſcrupulous than Before about the obſervance, 
of their old forms, and would eaſily admit an election 
of Prieſts or Prætors to be made by a Prætor [y]. 
Thus we muſt arraign the judgment of, or fix the 
imputation of a moſt ſcandalous practice upon the 
true Cicero; who, in contempt of his Augural cha- 
racter and contrary to the fundamental maxims of 
civil prudence, muſt look upon the right of creat- 
ing the ſuperior Magiſtracies, upon which all the 
inferior ones and the whole executive part of the 
conſtitution, civil and religious, depended, as a mat- 
ter of old form, The Senate, by an habitual pati- 
ence under the daily ſubverſion of their laws, during 
Czſar's reign, mult eaſily admit ſuch a violation of 
their laws, as was not, in a caſe of great neceſſity, 
attempted by Ceſar himſelf; who named indeed af- 
terwards all the Magiſtrates as he pleaſed, but by the 
legal plenitude of his perpetual Dictatorſbip; and 
therefore in a method far leſs unconſtitutional. 
And, laſtly, a Prætor, who does not ſeem to have 
been wholly at Cicero's devotion[z], mult be making 
an election of Prieſts or Prætors, againſt expreſs. 
law and the moſt univerſal and acknowledged cu- 
ſtom of their Anceſtors ; when be was ſupplying the 
Conſular office (for the buſineſs only of holding aſ- 
ſemblies of the Senate, which might be done by a 
Tribune as well as by a Prætor [a]) according to the 
cuſtom of their Anceſtors : And all this muſt be eafely 
admitted by a Senate of Republicans, who Were ex- 


[y] Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 141, [a] Ep. Fam. x. 12. Phil; 
not. 3. UL 5. _ ad Quint. Fr. H. 1. 
12 Ep. of Cic. p. 69. not. 10. 
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erting themſelves with the greateſt activity and 
moſt ſanguine e: of retrieving their antient 
conſtitution, and of effecting the re- eſtabliſhment 
of all their d forms. — Nor is this ſatisfaFory ac- 
count only big with all theſe abſurdities, but flatly 
contradicted by plain matter of fact. For, in little 
more than a month after the time in which our Cicero 
pretends to have peſtponed the eleHions to the follow- 
ing year, the city, in this particular exigency of 
their affairs and in rhe vacancy of the Confulſhip, 
would not eaftly admit an election of Conſuls (who 
would certainly be elected before the Pretors in the 
watancy of the Cunſulſoip) to be made by a Prætor. 
When O#avius and Pedius were actually elected 
Conſuls in the Augyſt of this very year, ſince the 
conſtitutional method of electing them by an Inter- 
rer, who could regularly preſide in the election, 
might be attended with delay, on account of their 
neceſſary forms and the abſence of ſeveral Patrician 
Magiſtrates ;, an expedient, like the former uſed by 
5 Ceſar, was found out of creating by a ſpecial 
0 two extraordinary Proconſuls for the purpoſe of 
holding the Conſular election: This, as the Hiſto- 
rian expreſsly relates, being more eaſily admitted chan 
ay elettion of 207 to be made by a Prætor [B]. 


18 0 Kateag — Yaralo * dex; * ixus a ννννi Taro 
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85 MiooCaoinic 3 oAiyB gTw; in edlornfnras uri. Dion. Hiſt, 
ales xa 1 arg yotio0zi, Rom. p. 320. 
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Wa have now ſaid enough to explain every 
thing contained in Gicero's genuine Letters, and to 
ſhew, that what is contained in the ſpurious ones, 
relating to this affair, is abſolutely inexplicable, ar 
rather manifeſtly falſe, Vr find in fa, ſays the 
Vindicator, that an election of Prætors was going to 
ze made, and that Cicero expected it to be made very 
ſpeedily ; and for that reaſon admoniſbed bis friend 
Furnius to come to Rome direfily, left be ſhould be too 
late to appear as a Candidate for the Prætorſhip [e]. 
And we find in fa too, that an election of Conſuls 
was 'poing to be made, and that D. Brutus and L. 
Plancus expected to be elected into the vacant 

places of Panſa and Hirtius [d] ; not to repeat the 
mention of the Pompeian Candidates for the Conſul- 
ſhip, or of the comitial negotiation between OFa- 
vius and Cicero himſelf. Again; 17 is certain, ſays 
he, that there was no ather Magiſtrate in the city, 
ab could preſide in the election of Prætors, but the 
Prætor. But what then? Was there no. reſource 
in the conſtitution, which could ſupply anotber Ma- 
giſtrate for preſiding in that elemion? Yes, in the 
vacancy of the Conſulſbip, there was a regular devo- 
lution of the comitial Auſpicet to the collective body 
of the Patrician Senators, who might declare an 
Interrex to preſide in the Conſular elettion; and the 
Conſuls would be eafily admitted to preſide in the e- 
lection of Pretors, and to afford a plentiful ſupply 
of Pretors, Priefts, and inferior Magiſtrates. Here 
then, though the fact allertes: 1 in the 2 Let- | 


| [c] M64. Ep. of Cic. p. 148. | U Ep. Fam, xi. 9, 10. Xx. 
wot. 3. Ep. Fam. x, 5. 21 3 | 
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ters is of difficult conception, viz. that Cicero, not- 
withſtanding his great ſtruggle, got the elections 
actually Poſtponed to the following year; when there 
had not been any aſſembly of the Patrician Senatorg': 
yet Cicero, as he relates in his genuine Letters, 
might be ung his continual efforts to protratt the e- 
lections; and that for very good reaſons regarding 
the public ſervice, which would not well admit, that 
the abſent members of the Patrician body, who 
generally commanded in the wars, ſhould be oblig- 
ed to aſſemble at Rome for the buſineſs of elections; 
— that Competitors of all ſorts ſhould, like the 
real Furnius or the imaginary Antiſtius, young Ci 
cero, Bibulus, c. be deſerting the ſervice in order 
to proſecute their reſpective ſuits there, or that 
the intereſt of the Republic ſhould be broken to 
pieces by the emulation or diſappointment of the 
three powerful parties, now engaged in competition 
for the Conſulſbip, of Octavius, of D. Brutus and 
e and of the Pompetans in the city. 

HEN likewiſe the /u/pefed Cicero's doctrine, 
which puzzled Manutius and therefore every body 
ſince, appears to be demonſtrably falſe, viz. '** That 
there could be no devolution of the Auſpices, for 
e the purpoſe of the Pontifical and Prætorian ele- 
6 ctions, to the body of Patrician Senators, as lang 

#* as even one Patrician Magiſtrate continued in the 
e State [e].“ On this account, and this only, he 
fangen 4 long delay of h elections; ; but finding 


"71. Nunc per aufpich lon- ** long as there is one Patriciay 
moram video. Dum enim Magiſtrate remaining, the 

nus erĩt patricius magiſtratus, * Auſpices cannot return to the 
pufpicia ad patres redire non Fathers.” Mid, Ep. of Cie, 


Foſtant. Ep. 1 * P. 67. dev p. 69 not. 10. 
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che true Cicero endeavouring all he could : protract 
them zo the January following, he muſt needs con- 

tradift in one Letter what he affirms in another, and 
engage bis Cicero in the greateſt truggle to make 
them poſtponed, by ſome imaginary-a#, to the fol- 
lowing year; at which time he thought his  f&itions 
impediment would be removed by: the "expiration 
of the Patrician Magiſtracies, But that there was 
a devolution. of the Auſpices, whence an Interre- 
gnum might take place, by the expiration of the 
Conſular Magiſtracy only; is evident from the caſt 
of Julius Cæſar, which happened before the daily 
ſubverſion of the laws during Czlar's reigns and 
from the caſe of Oavigs in this very year, when 
an Interregnum did not in fact take place becauſe 
ſeveral of the Patrician Magiſtrates were fill i in BU. 
ing, but abſent from the city. The fame is farther 
evident from the nature of the thing; for, it << the 
« Auſpices could not return to the Fathers as long 
% gas there was one Patrician Magiſtrate remaining; 
there could hardly ever have been an Interregnum 
in the whole courſe of the Roman Republic. For 
originally the wo Cenſors were Patrician Magi- 
frates, whoſe office was. quinquennial: at its firſt 
inſtitution, A. U. 310 [f]. It was indeed reduced | 
to the duration of eighteen months by the Emilian 
law, but became again quinguennial about a century... 
afterwards [g]; and ever continued to > be generally 
adminiſtered by ane of the Patrician, order. The 
Vindicator therefore is here likewiſe very much miſs .- 
taken in his account, when he makes the ſum of what. 


[f) Liv, L 4. E.8, 24. FRN in 56k i e 
Lei. Liv. ib. c. 24 1.9. K. 33, E Ann, 1 85 35 * 
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I objefied, concerning the elettions into the Prieſthoods 
and the Prætorſnips, amount only to this; that I do 
not know how to reconcile it to the cuſtoms and con- 
fitution of Rome [h]. For I farther know, that it 
is utterly irreconcilable to the cuſtoms and conſtitu- 
tion of Rome, with which, however, the ſuſpicious 
Author of the Letters appears to have been more per- 
fettly acquainted, in regard to the Pretor's power of 
making elections, than both his Latin and his Eu- 
gliſh reconcilers. 

I will preſume here again to n by open a the foun- 
tain; from which he imbibed his erroneous princi- 
ple © of the impoſſibility of an Interregnum as long 
« as one Patrician Magiſtrate continued in the 
State. He was probably miſled by the primi- 
tive language of the Hiſtorians, who ſometimes tell 
us, that the Patrician Senators aſſembled in a bo- 
% dy to declare an Interrex, there being no Curule 
* or Patrician Magiſtrate in the Republic [i].“ 
This language in its original application was literal- 
ly exact. But after the inſtitution of the Curule 
Magiſtracy of the Cenſors [k], when an Interregnum 
is ſaid to have taken place by there being no Cu- 
4 rule or Patrician Magiſtrate in the Republic;“ 

nothing more is meant, than that there was a defi- 

ciency of Conſular Magiſtrates [1]. After the later 
inſtitution of the Prætors and Curule Ædiles mj, the 
Conſuls ſtill continued to be the only Magiſtrates, 

the vacancy of whoſe office, or their neceſſary ab- 

ſence from the city, was of wy account in ARE 


7 Mig Pref, Di p-105. C.7 


Patricii, cum fine curuli 18 Ib. T's + c. 8. 
magiſtratu Reſp. eſſet, coiere et Ib. c. 43. 
em creavere. Liv. I. 4. 1 Ib. 1 7. c. 1. 
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the occaſion of having recourſe to an Iaterregnum. 
For as the Conſular power of making elections was 
ſufficient for the ſupply of all the inferior Magi- 
ſtrates, ſo it could not otherwiſe be ſupplied itfelf 
than from one or other of thoſe great reſources of 
the conſtitution, an Iuterrer or a Dictator [u]. Ma- 
nutius rightly obſerves, that there could be no Di- 
Fator in the preſent year, upon the death of the 
Conſuls, becauſe the very name of Dictator had 
been utterly extirpated out of the Republic by a 
ſpecial law [o]; and he muſt have judged in the 
ſame manner concerning the Prætor's proceeding to 
the elections of Conſuls and Pretors1 if the Sophiſt 
had not falſly caught him, that there could not 
* bean ſnterrognum as long as one Patrician * 
« ſtrate continued in the State.“ 

XXXI. Trax ſuſpected Cicero n a Poſi- 
tion and a Fact, which are fal/e in themſelyes and 
irreconcilable to each other: for he had foreſeen 
the impoſſibility of the elections being held the pre- 
ſent year, becauſe there could be no Interregnum ; 
and yet afterwards got them put off by the greateſt 
ſtruggle to the following year. The conciliatory 
expedient of the Pretor's making the elections in 
the mean time was not thought of by himſelf, was 
judged moſt baſe, manifeſtly illegal, and atterly un- 
precedented by the true Cicero, durſt not be at- 
tempted formerly by J. Ceſar, in his private exi- 
gency, nor by the Senate this very year, in Ofta- 


8 Liv. I. 22. c. 33, Son M Antonius conſul funditus 
Non enim quo tempore jam e Rep. ſuſtuliſſet. Manut. 
Panſa periit, oreari Dictatorem in Ep. ad Brut, i. 5. Phil. i. 1. 


licebat, cum Dictatoris nomen | 
vit 2 
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vius's and the public exigency. The Fact was igno- 
rantly imitated from the familiar Epiſtles, where 
the true Cicero is uſing all his endeavours to put off 
the elections; and the contradictory Poſition was 
inadvertently drawn from the language of the Hi- 
ſtorians, who ſometimes tell us, „that an Inter- 
* regnum enſued upon their being no Patrician, 
6 1, e. no Conſular Magiſtrate in the State.“ But 
that there might be an [nterregnum while ſome of 
the Patrician Magiſtrates were in being, is evident 
becauſe an Interregnum did not take place, in the 
preſent year, through the ab/ence of many Patrician 
Magiſtrates ; and becauſe an Interregnum would 
have taken place, in a former year, upon the ex- 
piration of the Conſular Magiſtracy only. The 
ſame is farther evident, becauſe otherwiſe an Inter- 
regnum would hardly ever have taken place at all ; 
the Patrician Magiſtracy of the Cenſorſhip being 
for the moſt part quinguennial, nor ever of ſhorter 
duration than eigbteen months. As therefore, in 
the vacancy of the Conſulſhip only, an Iuterreæ 
might be created to perform the Conſular, Præto- 
rian and Pontifical elections in a conſtitutional way; 
ſo the expectation of the elections, the true Cicero's 
endeavouring to put them off, for prudential con- 
ſiderations regarding the public ſervice, and every 
thing ſaid or ſuppoſed in the familiar Epiſtles ad- 
mit an eaſy explanation. 

Tu foregoing article may afford a ſpecimen of 
the Vindicator's polemic ſkill, in ſparing himſelf 
the trouble of repeating what is objefed concerning 
the eleftions into the Prieſthoods and the Prætor- 
ſhips; fince it appears, ſays he, to have nothing 
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fold in it [p]. Cicero again, as might be expected 
from his ſuſpicious character, touches a little af- 
fair in ſeveral of his Letters, that his Son ſhould 
come from Brutus to Rome to be elected a Minor 
Prieſt [9]. This, I fay, might be expected from 
the little ideas of one, who could find no berter 
correſpondence for theſe πäↄ great men, placed at 
the head of the moſt important and critical affairs, 
in which a mortal could be engaged, and on which 
the fate of Rome depended [r]. When Brutus in- 
deed ſent his firſt public Letter, Cicero was /o full 


of the greater affairs, that he had ſcarce leiſure to 


take notice of what was ſaid about his Son; but 
juſt touches it however in two of bis Letters [S]. 
But now the little affair of the Prieſthood muſt: be 
touched in ſeveral Letters, and ſo mean an am- 
bition muſt bring his Son from Brutus, who had 
given him the command of his Horſe, and employed 
him in ſeveral commiſſions of great truſt and im- 
portance, in all which the young man behaved with 
great benefit to the public ſervice [t]. Our Cicero 
however, who was copying the caſe of Furnius, men- 
tioned in the familiar Epiſtles ; was ſo blind at the 
ſame time as not to ſee, that the original Cicero 
moſt ſeverely chaſtiſes Furnius for entertaining the 
very thought of deſerting his important commiſſion, 
through the ſordid proſpect of a paultry Prætor- 
ſvip [u]. But the little incident of the Prieſthood 


(el A Pref. Dill. p. 10. e] Te adipiſcendi magifra- 
tt Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 443. tus leviſſimi et divulgatifſimi— 


r] Pref. Diff. p. 101. praepropera feſtinatio abducet a 
] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 372. tantis laudibus, quibus te omnes 
Ep. ad Brut. ii. 6, 7. in coelum jure et vere ferunt ? 


- [4] Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 371. Ep. Fam. x. 26, 
Was 
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was of more importance to the Copyiſt than ap- 
pears at the firſt view; for it afforded him the hap- 
py occaſion of deſcanting on the Roman antiquities, 
in order perhaps to ſome practical application. In 
the firſt place, he holds a learned argument to Bru- 
tus, who was himſelf an experienced pleader at 
the Bar, on the arduous and hitherto undecided 
point in the civil Law, viz. © Whether the ab- 
« ſence of the Candidate did not render him in- 
& capable of being elected Minor Prieſt [x] ?” 
And, in the ſecond place, he obſerves upon the 


foreſeen impoſſibility of the elections, for the want 


of a devolution of the Auſpices; That while the 
« Conſul Panſa was living, he thought, the matter 
„ might be brought to a more ſpeedy iflue ; for 
« Panſa could immediately ſubſtitute a Collegue 


% for himfelf, and the Pontifical elections would 
* of courſe come on before the Pretorian ones 


Dh.“ 
As to the knotty point of Law; can it well be 


imagined, that any doubt ſhould ſubſiſt between the 
real Cicero and Brutus concerning a rigbt, which 
ſo nearly affected the whole conſtitution as the ele- 
tions of Prieſts, and which by the nature of the 
thing muſt neceſſarily have been the matter of al- 
moſt continual practice? But let us hear the ar- 


£3! Exiſtimo omnino abſen- liceret, ulla lex anxit. Ep. . 
kum rationem facerdotum co- Brut. i. 57. 
mitiis poſſe haberi. Nam e- [)] Omnino Panſa vivo ce- 
tiam factum eſt antea. C. enim leriora omnia putabamus. Sta- 
Marius, cum in Ca ei- tim enim collegam fibi ſubro- 
ſet, lege Domina eſt au · gaſſet: deinde ante Praetoria ſa- 
gur: nee, quo minus id poſtea cerdotum comitia fuiſſent. ow 


gument. 
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gument. I think,” ſays Cicero, the Candi - 
« date's abſence is no incapacity. by any means z 
« and of this there is a precedent. For C. Marius, 
« when he was in Cappadocia, was elected Augur 
e by Domitius's law; nor has there any law ſince 
c been enacted to the contrary. Now I mention- 
ed him a precedent, not quite ſo far fetched and pre- 
ciſely adapted to his purpoſe ; whereas his precedent 
is abſolutely foreign to it. J. Cæſar, when he 
might be about young Cicero's age, was actually ele- 
cted Minor Prieſt in his abſence [z]: but ſhould 
we allow the facts of Marius's being elected Augur 
in his abſence, and of no law's being enacted to the 
contrary ſince Marius's time; yet Manutius proves 
by a deciſive inſtance, that there was practice to the 
contrary, with regard to the Augurate [a]; and 
this practice was founded on the neceſſities of State, 
which required a general reſidence of the Augurs, 
for the ſanftion of comitial proceedings and other 
city- buſineſſes of any importance; and for the fre- 
quent and ſtated aſſemblies of the Augural College 
[5]. Our Cicero goes on; There is likewiſe a 
« clauſe in the Julian law, the law of the lateſt date 
* concerning the Prieſthoods, qui petit, cujuſpe ra- 
« tio habebitur ; whence it is plain,“ ſays he, 


e that an ab/ent perſon may be elected, even though 


[Lz] Abſens Pontifex factus quit Cicero, Nepos proficiſcitar, 
erat in Cottae Conſularis locum. cuinam auguratus deftratur. Ni- 
Paterc. I. 2. c. 43. Vid. Lipſii mirum fignificat Nepotis abſen- 
not. So Brutus ſays concerning tis rationem haberi comitiis au- 
Bibulus ; In Pan/ſae locum pe- gurum non poſſe. Manut. in Ep. 
tere conſtituit. Ep. Brut. i. 7. ad Brut. i. 5. Ep. ad Att. ii. 5. 
a] Conſuetudo tamen non ([ De Leg. ii. 12. Ep. ad 
ferebat. Itaque, Quoniam, in- Att. Xiu. 42. Lael. c. 2. 
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he is nos preſent le]. Here Irequired an antient 
teſtimony of ſo much as the being of any Fulian lath 
concerning the Priefthoods, One would rather ima- 
gine, that the clauſe was ſuggeſted to the Sophiſt 
by the known hiſtory of J. Czſar's ſtruggle to be 
choſen Conſul in his abſence, as C. Marius had been 
actually choſen Conſul before him [4]. The Julian 


law, however, moſt certainly was not the law of the 


lateſt date concerning the Prieſthoods ; for M. Anto- 


ny, in his Conſulſhip, reſtored the right of ele- 


ctions from the people to the Colleges of the Prieſts 
[e]; and, in this very year, we find the "I of e- 
lection reverted to the people [/]. 

Secondly, T n 2. Sophiſt ſeems to | make a ſlight 
diſcovery of his Profeſſion in telling us, That the 
« Pontiſical elections would of courſe come on be- 
% fore the Prætorian ones.” Manutius here like- 
wiſe rightly obſerves, that the Pontifical elections 
were not annual, like the elections of the Magi- 
ſtrates, but occaſionally made when there hap- 
pened to be a vacancy in any of the Colleges [g]. 
Again, Cicero and his correſpondent Brutus hold 


- the-preſence of both the Conſuls to be neceſſary for 


the buſineſs of the elections [+] ; whereas it appears 


le] Eſt etiam in lege Tall, um ? Phil, xili. 5, Appian. De 


quae lex eſt de ſacerdotiis pro- 


xima, his verbis, gui petit, cu- 
Jaſve ratio habebitur. Aperte 
indicat, poſſe rationem haberi 
etiam non prac/entis. Ep. ad 
Brut. 1 
5 iat in C. Mar. p. 412. 
17 Dion. Hiſt. Rom. p. 269. 
Utrum igitur augurem 
w—populus Romanus libentius 
fanciet, Pompeium an Antoni- 


bell. civ. p 511. 

[ g] Sacerdotum comitia non, 
ut Magiſtratuum, quotannis; 
ſed cum ſubrogandus aliquis eſ- 
ſet in demortui locum, habe · 


8 Manut. in Ep. ad Brut. 


1775 Omnino Panſa vivo co- 
leriora omnia putabamus. Sta- 
tim enim m ſibi ſubro- 
gaſſet. Ep. ad Brut. i, 5,— 


from 
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from numerous inſtances, that this province was u- 
ſually determined to on of the Conſuls, either by 
las. or conſent, or the neceſſary : abſence of the o- 
ther [i]; and only one Magiſtrate; in like manner, 
did uſually preſide in the elections of the inferior 
Magiſtrates [k]. 

XXXII. Taz converſation carried on through ſo 
many of theſe Letters concerning the little affair 
of Prieſtboods and the ritual of Roman elections is 
unnatural; and unſuitable to the character and cir 
cumſtance of the true Cicero and Brutus, who could 
not entertain the leaſt doubt concerning the points 
in debate, and were now placed at the bead of the 
moſt important and critical affairs: nor could the 
true Cicero conſiſtently with himſelf require his Son 
to leave the purſuit of glory and the ſervice of the 
Public, in ſuch a neceſſary time, through the low 
ambition of ſuing for one of the Minor Prieſthoods : 
much leſs could he give ſo trifling and exceptionable 
an account of the elections into the Prieſtboods and 
Prætorſbips. 

Bur as all this multitude of Prutus's Suitors for 
the vacant dignities ſeems to have been ſupplied 
from the caſe of Furnius, which is related in the 
familiar Epiſtles ; ſo I offered a conjecture, “ that 
the hint of young Cicero's ſuit for the Prie/thood 
might be taken from amn relation of his 


Nit Praetorum comitia habi- avocare poteft. Practer — po- 
turi eſſent Conjults. Ep. Brut. teſt nifi a Conſule. — Qui eo- 
ib. 11. rum [minorum magiſtratuum] 


2 yo J. 3 * c. 10. 1.32. primas wecat-ad comitiatum, 19 
recte agit. Gell. No&. Att. 


15 PA; ab omnibus ma- xiii, 14. 
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being actually made a Prieſt by Auguſtus many 
c years afterwards [I].“ The Vindicator declares 
it to be my conſtant metbod of criticiſing ; if I ſee 
any thing in the Letters, which I know not how to 
reconcile to Hiſtory, the true Cicero, or the cuſtoms 
of Rome, to condemn them preſently as ſpurious ; if 
I find them to agree exattly with them all, then to 
alarm him with the ſubtle imitation of the Sophiſt 
[ſm]. My conſtant method of criticiſing appears to 
be; if I ſee any thing in the Letters, which I 
know to be manifeſtly contradicted by certain Hiſtory 
and the true Cicero, or abſolutely irreconcilable to 
the cuſtoms of Rome; to condemn them as ſpu- 
rious : and if I find them to ſuppoſe or rather di- 
rectly relate any particular facts or mere contin- 
gencies, which did not really happen till a conſider- 
able time afrer the Letters pretend to make the 
relation; then to look upon them as plainly pro- 
phetic, and therefore ſpurious ſtill, And is not 
this the very misfortune, to which every ſophiſtic 
enterprize in the Hiſtorical way muſt neceſſarily be 
expoſed; where the Adventurer will not be a mere 
Compiler of the original Hiſtorians, who treat of 
the ſame times? For either like the Author of the 
Letters, he muſt invent ſeveral fats not touched 
upon by any other writer [n], or he muſt pervert 
the circumſtances and confound the times of the 
great variety of fats, which he imitates from other 
writers. But futurity is the moſt inexhauſted 


[I Appian. De bell. civ. p. [] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 106, 
619, Epiſt. ad C. 1 2. L] Ib. p. 118. | 
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fund of probable fiction and ingenious conjecture; 
and on theſe as well as many other accounts a ten- 
dency to prophecy is the. natural and inherent infir- 


mity of the ſophiſtic character. 


And can the Vin- 


dicator find any thing in Hiſtom or the true Cicero, 
concerning young Cicero's Candidate ſhip for the 
Prieſthood, at this very time in which the Letters 

place Cicero's ſollicitous care and learned diſquiſi- 
tion about its /egality * Or can he find any other 
agreement between them than what might be ex- 
pected between a fact foretold and the ſame fact re- 
lated? He proceeds to aſæ; Were not all the Ro- 
man Nobles juſt as ſollicitous as Cicero is ſaid to be 
bere, to get their ſons elected Prieſts ? If there was. 
no ſuch praftice in Rome, that might be a rea- 
ſonable objeftion to theſe Letters, which mate ſo. 


much mention of it [o]. 


By his own confeſſion 


then ſo much mention made of it in theſe Letters 
muſt remain a reaſonable objection to them till he 
can ſhew, that all the Roman Nobles were at this 
time Juſt as ſollicitous as Cicero is faid to be, to 


get their ſons elected Priefts. 


If there was no ſuch» 


practice at this very time, it is the ſame for my ar- 
gument as if there was no ſuch practice in Rome. 
L expect then a better proof, than the ſeveral va- 
cancies of the Prieſt boods [p]; of what all the 


[e] Mid. Pref. DiN. p. 106. 
Le] Ib. Ep. of Cic. p. 69. 


not. 6. That the ſeveral e 


cancies eould not be occaſioned 
by the battle of Modena, ſeems 


evident from Cicero's intimating 


an opinjon, which he enter- 
tained while Panſa was till 


— . # 


living, that the Pontifical ele- 
ions would have a ſpeedy iſſue 
Omnino Panſa vivo celeriora 
omnia putabamus, Ep, ad Brut. 

i. 5. Now the ſame Cicero 
writes. of Panſa's death the ſe- 
cond day after the news of the 
firſt victory, which was obtain- 


2 2 Nobles 
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Nobles acted at this particular time; and ſtill con- 
finue to think, | 
XXXIII. That Cicero took from a fact in fu- 
turity the hint of writing concerning young Cicero's 
Prieſthood ; the true Cicero, in his familiar Epiſtles, 
and antient Hiſtory, as far as yet appears, being ab- 
folutely ſilent about the Pontifical competitions and 
elections of this period; notwithſtanding the many 
varancies of the Priefthoods, which yet are rather 
ſuppoſed, in order to account for the frequent men. 
tion made of them in the Letters, than proved from 
any proper hiſtorical teſtimonies. 

„FROM the number and variety of Auguries in 
« theſe Letters, that is, either formal prediction 
or narrative anticipations of things which really 
« happened; I took occaſion to intimate my 
ſuſpicion, ' that, in the one caſe, the events 
« did not follow the predictions, but the predi- 
* Etions were forged upon the events; and, in the 


„other, the events did 


ed before Modena, had arrived 
at Rome. Ep. 3. Indeed Bru- 
tus recommends young Bibulus 
to ſucceed Panſa in one of the 
Minor Priefthoods, and deſires 
Cicero, who was an Augur, to 
nominate him for that purpoſe. 
In Panſae locum petere conſti- 
tuit. Eam mnominationem a te 

imus. Ep. 7. Dr. M. right- 
y obſerves, that the Prieſts, of 
the ſeveral orders, were cho- 
„ fen upon the nomination of 
one or two of the Prieſtiy 
«© College, and inaugurated in- 
«« to'their office by one of the 
Aug., Ep. of Cic. p. 80. 


not precede the date of 


not 2. Whence Brutus ſeems 
to have miſtaken the nomination 
for the inauguration of Bibulus 
into his Minor Prieſthood, Had 
this Jouth been pretending to 
the auguſt dignity of the Au- 
gurate, Brutus might with fome 
propriety defire a nomination 
from Cicero. Reliqua popu- 
lus R. perſequetur : in pri- 
mis paternum auguratus locum, 
in quem ego cum [Pompeium, 
Pompeii F.] ut, quod a patre 
accepi, filio reddam, mea no- 
minatione cooptabo. Phil. x11. 
„ N | 


c the 


„ — —— — 
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«© the relations, but the relations were forged upon 


« the events, which were actually in futurity at 
« the time when they are related to have already 
% happened [g].“ With regard to the predictions; 
the Vindicator ſmartly obſerves, that it never ſeems 
zo enter into my bead, that Cicero cauld know any 
thing more of affairs than myſelf, or be able to fore- 
tell, what I ſhould never have dreamt of ; whereas 
Nepos has left this teſtimony with regard to the pre- 
ſages of his Letters; „ that his wiſdom might be 
looked upon as a kind of divination ; ſince he 
c foretold things in futurity, not ſuch a as hap- 
* pened whilſt he himſelf was ſtill living, but de- 
«* clared as a Prophet what came even into com- 
« mon uſe and practice after his death: Thus, 
he concludes, what thoſe Antients, who knew Cicero 
perſonally, have delivered as the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rafter of his Letters, I conſider every where as the 
very proof and criterion of their forgery [r]. 
Now it entered into my head to alledge this very 
teſtimony of Nepos with regard to the pre/ages of 
Cicero's Letters, together with two ample teſtimo- 
nies of Cicero himſelt concerning his own divining 
faculty [5]. But what? Did either Nepos or Cicero 


[q] Ep. ad C. Middlet. p. 
198555 43» 59. 
Mid. Pref. Diſſ. P- 107, 
8. Or facile exiſtimari poſlit, 
prudentiam quodammodo eſſe 
divinationem. Non enim Ci- 
cero ea ſolum, quae vivo ſe ac- 
ciderunt, futura praedixit, ſed 
etiam quae nunc uſu veniunt, 
cecinit ut vates. Nep. in vit. 
Att. 
DL Praeclara igitur conſcien- 


tia ſuſtentor, cum cogito me 
de Republica — certe nunquam 
niſi divine cogitaſſe Ep. ad 
Att. x. 4. Cui quidem di- 
vinationi hoc plus confidimus, 
quod ea nos nihil in his tam 
obſcuris rebus tamque pertur- 
batis unquam omnino fefellit. 
Dicerem quae ante futura di- 
xiſſem, ni vererer, ne ex eventis 
fingere viderer. Fam. vi. 6. 

Ep. ad C. Middlet. p. 3,4 


Z 3 look 


' 
| 
| 


bute of Cicero's augural character? Or does not 
foretelling the ſeveral converſions of the Roman Re- 
public, that political prudence "__ be looked 
t upon as a kind of divination [i] In like man- 


fucceſs of his conjectural eſſays into his ſtudy of 


would not ſuſtain itſelf for any conſiderable time; 
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look upon this divination as the ſupernatural attti- 


Nepos plainly draw the concluſion from Cicers's 


ner we find Cicero himſelf reſolving the continual 


ſound ſyſtems of politics, his good underſtanding 
and various experience of affairs [u]. A divination 
founded on the general maxims of civil prudence, 
and a judicious obſervation of a long ſeries of 
events, could not extend to the actions of private 
perſons, particular contingencies or the caſualties 
of war; though it might prognoſticate the revolu- 
tions of ſtates, the reſults of public meaſures, or 
the natural effects of national morals and prevailing 
corruptions. Cicero therefore might, with ſome 
probability, predict, that J. Cæſar's power, which 
was obtained by violence and ſupported by tyranny, 


though it actually did ſuſtain itſelf far beyond the 


[+] Sig enim omnia de ſtudiis 
principum, vitiis ducum, ac 
mutationibus Reip. perſcripta 
ſunt, ut nihil in his non appa- 
reat, et facile exiſtimari poſlit, 
prudentiam quodammodo eſſe 
divinationem. Nep. ibid. 

[u] Ne nos — noſtra 
divinatio fallet, quam cum ſa- 
pientiſſimorum virorum monu- 
mentis atque praeceptis, pluri- 
i ut tu ſcis, doctrinae 

udo, tum magno etiam uſy 


tractandae Reip. magnaque no- 
ſtrorum temporum varietate 
conſecuti ſumus. Ep. Fam. vi. 
6. Nihil me exiſtimaris, ne- 
que uſu, neque 2 Theophraſlo 
idiciſſe, niſi brevi tempore de- 
ſiderari noſtra illa tempora vi- 
deris. Ad Att. ii. 9. Auguria 
quoque me incitant quadam ſpe 
non dubia, non haec collegit 
noftri, —ſed illa Platonis de 
ty rannis. x. 8. 


limits 
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Hmits which Cicero preſcribed to it [x]: yet I will 
ſtill maintain againſt- the utmoſt efforts of his Bio- 
grapher, that, before the event of Cæſar's murder, 
Gcero had not the leaſt expectation of ſuch an at- 
tempt, and from what quarter it would come [y]. 
He might with ſome certainty foreſee, that the Re- 
public would be quite ruined in fourteen years time 
[z]; but he did not in fact, nor poſſibly could 
foreſee, that Lepidus would unite himſelf with An- 
tony; or that Paullus, who in the mean time was 
to be acting a contrary part, would decree Lepidus 
an enemy; the one, / weeks, and the other, near 
three months before thoſe events happened [al. I 
look not on this doubty and oracular ſentiment as 
an inſtance of prophecy, in the ſuſpected Letters; 
If we are fond of being merciful, there will be 
« no end of civil wars [5]; but, «I could wiſh, 
c that my Son were made a Prieſt[c];” when young 
Cicero was to be made a Prieſt many years after: Or, 
& T adviſe C. Antony to be kept in cuſtody till we 
© know the fate of D. Brutus Id]; when Antony 
was to fall a ſacrifice to the Manes of D. Brutus 
1 months afcer. In —_ what wy 3 


- [x] Corruat ite neces eſt, 
aut per adverſarios, aut ipſe 
per ſe, qui quidem fibi eſt ad- 
verſarius unus acerrimus,—— 
jam intelliges id regnum vix 


Jemeftre eſſe poſſe. Ep. ad Att. 


61 Life of Cic. v. ii. p. 245. 
ess ad C. Middlet. p. 20, 


a 1 Cogito me de Republica 


— 118 Aivine cogi- 
taſſe, eaque ipſa tempeſftate ever- 
eſſe Rempublicam, quam 

ipſe xiv annis ante prof; ee 
Ep. ad Att. x. 4. 

Ja] Ep. ad Brut. ii. 2. 

12 Quod ſi clementes eſſe 
volumus, nunquam deerunt 
bella civilia. Ep. ad Brut,” i. 2. 


4 15 Ib. 5 
4 Ib. ii. 4+ 
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who knew Cicero perſonally, have delivered as: his 


diſtinguiſhing charaZer, both they and Cicero him- 
{elf have delivered as the diſtinguiſhing character 
of Atticus [e], who commenced a political Prophet 
without the indelible character of the Augurate [f ], 
and foretold things in futurity, which not only 
happened in his life-time, but produced obvious 
conſequences of a durable exiſtence many ages after 
kis death [g]. 

Bur if the preſages of Cicero's genuine I ettery 
were their diſtinguiſhing character; to complete the 
parallel between the genuine and ſiſpected Letters, 
we muſt ſhew, that the ſame /pirit of prophecy 
was communicated from Cicero to his familiar cor- 
reſpondents that diſcoyers itſelf in Brutus; and 
therefore in greater plenitude than it was poſſeſſed 
even by Cicero himſelf, For Brutus, being far re- 
moved from the main ſcene of action, has frequent 
opportunities of ſiſpecting what Cicero takes to 
himſelf the inferior honour. of relating ; and even 
in the ſingle article of the reiterated prediction of 
Cicero's own death, though we might account for 
Cicero's uttering it once or twice; becauſe he waz 
now in bis ſixty- fourth year [h]: yet Brutus is 


[e] In guo ſi tantum eum 
prudentem dicam, minus quam 
debeam, praedicem, cum ille 
potius divinus fyerit. Nep. in 
vit. Att, Ep. ad Att. x. 8, 2. 
ix. 18. 

Kun te clamare, 
cauſam periiſſe, ſi funere elatus 
eſſet? At ille etiam in foro 
combuſtus, laudatuſque miſe- 


Fabiliter.— QJuae deinde? Ut 


- 
4 
: 
- 


Life of Cic. v. i. p. 529. 


andeant dicere, tune contra Cag- 
ſaris nutum ? Ep. ad Att. xiv. 
10. 

[4] Mihi quidem quantulum 
reliqui eſt? Ep. ad Brut. i. 10. 
Mihi quidem aetas acta ferme 
eſt. Ep 2.— quae quidem —— 
me internuntio ad illos mor- 
tuos] celeriter deferentur. Ep. 
ad Octav. Mid, Ep. of Cie, Ps 
93- not. 8. | 


more 


| 
| 
| 
| 


cia's health about the time that Cicero is 2 
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more laudably circumſtantial in predicting, that it 
would not be a natural death, hut an inſtant one, 
and even after his great enemy Antony was quite 

dued [5]. Brutus is ſollicitous concerning Per- 
2 


conſolation on her death [i], Brutus, the very 
day after Lepidus was actually adjudged an enemy, 
begins to ſuſpect, that he may deſert the Republic, 
and offers a conditional, but unmanly, ſupplica- 
tion in behalf of his own Nephews, Lepidus's chil- 
dren [1]. Cicero, before the arrival of Brutus's 
expreſs, apologizes for his ſeverity with regard to 
Lepidus's children, under an apprehenſion of Bruzuss 
being diſſatisfied with ſo xeceſſary a meaſure z- and 
had written to him concerning Lepidus's levity, in- 
conftancy and perpetual diſaffeftion near three manths 
before Brutus intimated the leaſt ſuſpicion about 
him [m]. * Cicero had decreed an Ovation to 
% Ofavius, which Brutus aggravates into a Li- 
« umpb; Cicero in the mean time declares his 


[z] Tu videm Conſularis et my on the 4a of of Tunes and 
tantorum | Antonii ] ſeelerum conſequently had deſerted 


vindex ; quibus oppreſſis — 
ne in — tem pus dilata fit 
= te pernicies, Ep. Brut. i 
I 

(4] I Brut. i. 17. Ep. ad 


[1 De M. Lepido wereri 
me cogit 3 timor: 
ui 1 eripuerit 2 — 
— atque — te.—-ſoro- 
xis meae liberos mg — eſſe 
Lepidi filios. Ep. Brut. i. 13. 
Ep. Fam. xii. *, 2 who 
had united himſelf with. Antony 


Moy 29, was adjudged an ene- 


e n 


the Republic more than a mon;b 


which /uppofition, confid 
the quick paſſage of Letters 


is utterly incredible, 
Pref. Diff. p. 85: 


gue durioy : niſi firraſſh utrum- 
que tu. Ep, ad Brut. 1. 15. 1. 5. 


ſuſpicion, 


— — — —— — — — 
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Suſpicion, that Brutus would not approve of his de- 
creeing an Ovation to Ofavius [n]. Brutus again 
Juſpets that Panſa would not ſend him any of his 
"recruits, which Cicero regularly relates; foreſces 
that the Conſuls would not hold the elections at the 
lar time, which, Cicero tells him, will be at! 
tended with long delay; and recommends Bibulus 
for Ciceros nomination into one of the Prieſt- 
Hoods at the time that Cicero is recommending his 
Son to be coopted into Brutus's pontifical College 
' 0]. | | | | 
4 Tax Vindicator oratorially ſuperſedes the men- 
tion of theſe and ſuch- like coincidencies between the 
augury and the event by a pithy interrogatory and 
a ſage reply; But what after all are theſe frequent 
auguries, ſays he, which give ſo much offence ? 
Why, after the battle of Modena and the death of 
'the two Conſuls, Cicero begins to apprebend, that 


Octavius, who by that accident was become the ma- 


er of all the veteran forces in Italy, would not be 
governed by him ſo eafily as be had hitherto been : 

And Bratus alſo on his part, before he had heard of 
Octavius's defign upon the Conſulſhip, expreſſes his 
Fears, - leſt he ſhould take a reſolution to ſeize upon it: 

apprebenſions ſo obvious and natural, that they could 
bardly fail of being entertained, in ſome degree or 
orber, by all men of ſenſe [?]: The- truth of the 


15 Immo triumphus et ſti- [0] Ep. Brut. ii. 3. E ad 
— ium decernitur. Ep. Brut. Brut. 6.— Ep. Brut. * 11. 
1. 17. Mid. in loc. Suſpicor il- ad Brut. 5.— Ep. Brut. 7. Ep. 
lud minus tibi probari, —quod,ut ad Brut. 
ovanti introire Caeſari liceret, [De. id, Pref, Dif. p. 108. 
decreverim. Ep, ad Brut. 15. up ad Brut i. 3. wh _—_— 


2 
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caſe is; the apprehenſion of Oaviuss reſolution to 
ſeize the Conſulſbip, immediately after the battle of 
Modena, could not 'be- entertained by Brutus, nor 
in falt was entertained by any man of ſenſe, except 
by Cicero himſelf, who had long before ſuggeſted 
to him perhaps the very firſt thought of ow mea- 
ſure. On the other hand, OFavius, who conduct- 
ed the remains of the veteran forces, after the 
battle of Modena and the death of the Conſuls, 
was himſelf apprehenſive of being abandoned by 
Cicero and the Senate, who transferred the com- 
mand of thoſe forces from him to D. Brutus : ſo far 
were Cicero and the Senate from apprehending, Sat 
he would not be governed by them ſo eaſily as he had 
_ hitherto been [q]. I did indeed contend at ſetting out, 
that Octavius, even before Brutus's departure out of 
Italy, had given the ſtrongeſt reaſons to apprehend 
every thing bad of him; and therefore the true Cicero 
and the Senate would undoubtedly continue to ap- 
pre bend every thing bad of him after the battle of 
Modena, did they not think themſelves able to ſet 
him at defiance, being eſtabliſhed in perfect ſecu- 
rity by the event of Modena. But theſe appreben- 
fions of Octavius, however obvious and natural 
upon the plan of true Hiftory, are abſolutely an- 
natural and unaugural in the ſuſpected correſpond- 
ents, who had never entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of Ofavius before the battle of Modena; and the 
ſudden eruption of jealouſies from both queries 


[4] The true Cicero, in an- ——ad Laliae ged. te- 
ſwer to D. Brutus's Letter of nendo, valde tibi alſentior. Ep. 


12 1 15t, 5 e Fam. xi. 14. 
5 derived 


0 
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derived from the iſſue of that battle, before OZa- 
wins had the leaſt ſignified any change of diſpo- 
fition, was the whole matter, that gave me ſo much 
offence. — After all, the Vindicator may hereafter 


fave himſelf the trouble of accounting for the many 
Auguries in theſe Letters from the extraordinary di- 
vination of both Cicera and Brutus; ſince nu- 
merous facts have been ſhewn to be formally re- 
lated as already done, which we find from authentic 
Hiſtory and Cicero's genuine Epiſtles to have really 
happened after both the numeral and intended date 
of the Letters, which relate them. 

XXXIV. The number of Auguries in theſe Let- 
ters cannot be reſolved into the true Cicero's di- 
ſtinguiſhing faculty of divination ; ſince this divi- 
nation, being founded on political prudence and 
practice, could not extend to particular actions and 
caſual events: ſince the Brulus of the Letters is the 
more /agacious of the two with regard to thing 
in futurity: ſince one of them commonly conje- 

Hures what the other is relating about the ſame 
time; and both of them, immediately after the 
battle of Modena, firſt begin to expreſs their appre- 
ben ſions concerning OZavius, which is contrary ta 
fa& and impoſſible on the plan of affairs laid down 
in the Letters: And, laſtly, ſince they both like- 
viſe relate numerous events as having already hap- 
pened, which were actually in futurity at the certain 
and intended date of the Letters, in which thoſe re- 
lations are contained, 

THERE is one prediction ſtill remaining, but 
that indeed a manifold one and delivered with An- 
gular confidence ; which is the more meritorious, 


becauſe 
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becauſe there was no foundation for it in the eſta- 

bliſhed ſcience of political Augury. The particu- 
lar, to which this character moſt properly belongs, 
is conceived in theſe words; „Tou will be un- 
« done, Brutus, believe me, if you do not take 
care. For you will neither have the people al- 
« ways the ſame as now, nor the Senate, nor a 
« leader of the Senate, Take this as delivered to 
«« you from the Pythian Oracle. Nothing can be 
« more true [7].” The Vindicator makes a pre- 
tence of my taking great pains to prove, that the 
probability of danger to Brutus, and of a turn of af. 
fairs at Rome, could not be foretold at this time by 
the TRUE Cicero; and of my thinking. it incre- 
dible, that the xu Cicero could foreſee the poli- 
bility of a change of their affairs; and, laſtly, of 
my ſaying, that the Trxux Cicero could. have no 
ground for ſuch a preſage [s]. Hence he himſelf 
takes the occaſion of proving, that there is nothing 
either ſtrange or improbable in the prediction; ſince 
all this is declared by the RUR Cicero, while their 
affairs ſeemed to be in a proſperous ſtate : but, at 
length, he is aſhamed to detain the Reader on ſuch 
trifles, which are the fruits of ſcholaſtic futility, 
and betray a total ignorance of affairs and real life 
F |. h 
5 is well, that he can be aſbamed of any thing 
in the noble art of controverſial defence. But 


'-] Opprimemini, (mihi ere - oraculo Apollinis Pythii edita 
FR niſi provideritis, Ne- tibi puta. Nibil poteſt effe ve- 
que enim populum ſemper eun- rius. Ep. ad Brut. 1. 2. 
dem habebitis, neque Senatum, 8 Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. t 10, 12. 


{] Ib. p. 111, 12. 


neque Senati ducem. Haec ex 
could 


— — — 4 — 
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could the proſpect of a ſhort-liv'd victory over a 
mere Phantom of his own creation tempt him to 
depart ſo far from the ingenuous fmplicity of his 
claſſical originals, and to miſrepreſent without dif- 
guiſe what he could not with reaſon, or even de- 
cency, contradif?? For I had declared, with as 
much per/picuity as he himſelf can in Latin; That 
„ the TRUE Cicero, at the time when the Letter 
<« pretends to. be written, could have very 

grounds for the preſage of danger to Brutus, and 
« of a turn of affairs at Rome; but that the x1+- 
« cT1Tious Cicero could not poſſibly have any 
% ſuch grounds, con/iſtently with the ſuppoſition of 
& affairs, which he himſelf lays down both in. this 
« and the reſt of his ſuſpected Letters [u]. I will 


take the pains again to repreſent the plan of the 


Roman affairs, which is laid down in the Letters; 
whence it will appear, that he probability of a 
change might be foretold by the TRuz ; but could 
not poſſibly be foretold by the r1cTITIOus Cicero. 


| [u} Haec vir egregius Ma- 


nutius,] ſi weritatem quidem 
Hiftoriae ſpectemus, ſane pru- 
dentiflime ; fi Ciceronis jus, 
quem fibi ſemper defendendum 


duxit, rationes atque ſententiam, 
non ſatis con/entanee diſputaſſe 


reperietur. Epiſt. ad C. Mid- 
dlet. p. 247. De Octavian 
denique, etiamſi verus Cicero, 
ut diximus, longe ante pugnam 
Mutinenſem ſaepe multumque 


metuiſſet; alendum nihilominus' 


eundem in Antonium judicaſſet : 
fi&us tamen ex iſtius pugnae 


- Exith formidines ſtatim omnes 


„nenn 
-* 


ſuas primum ſuſcepit, Octavi- 
anique voluntatem in Remp. 
prius habuit ſuſpectam, quam 
is commutatae voluntatis indi- 
cium ullum ediderat. Ib. p. 
248. Si igitur ex rerum me 
racii, quam ipſe | Cicero nofter, 
Hictus,] poſuerat, conjecturam 
cepiſſet; non, quid actum fu- 
erat, ex rerum eventis, probe 
intellexiſſet: interitum Reip. 
Bruto minime denuntiaſſet af- 
fectatà illa certiſſimãque ſenten- 
tid; Haec ex oraculo Apollinit 
Pythii edita tibi puta. Nihil 
poteſt efſe werius. Ib. p. 250. 


MANUTIUS 
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» MANUTIUS admired a fingular inſtance, ob 
Cicero s divination in this oracular prediction, which 
was, in every circumſtance of it, fully juſtified by 
the event [x]. He then proceeds i in an excellent 
note, which the Tranſlator did not think fit to 
adopt, to give us a detail of the Roman affairs at 
this time, from which Cicero might be able to 
make a probable conjecture concerning their change 
1” the worſe. The main ſecurity of the conſti- 

* tution”” ſays he, depended on four Perſons ; 
D. Brutus, who was legally poſſeſſed of the go- 
« vernment of the Hither Gaul; young Octavia- 
% nus, who had levied an army by his own pri- 
“ yate advice; and the Conſuls Panſa and Hirtius, 
« who by a diligent recruit had raiſed. ſuch a nu- 
“ merous militia, as ſeemed ſufficient to make an 
ce effectual ſtand againſt the attempts of M. An- 
% tony. — What then, he aſks, could be the 
<« reaſon, why Cicero ſhould expreſs ſo much dif- 
e fidence in the public cauſe ? Cicero,“ he replies, 
did not much confide in the Generals themſelves, 
« The affections indeed of D. Brutus could not be 
« queſtioned ; but his army, conſiſting chiefly. of 
«© new levies, was rather numerous than ſtrong. 
The other three Generals might be juſtly ſuſpect- 
„ed; Octavianus, as he was Cæſar's adopted 
& Son, and commanded the veteran forces, which 
7 had ſerved under Cæſar; and Panſa and Hirtius, 

becauſe they had always eſpouſed the Cæſarean 
« cauſe i in the late civil war, and received their great 


"Ta Ex oraculs] Vere. Nam lius prudentiam licet agnoſcere. 
ut Cicero futurum providit, ita Manut. in Ep. ad Brut. i. 2. 
__ in quo ſingularem il- 
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promotions from Cæſar ; on which account they 
e could never cordially reſpe&t his Murderers, 
& Brutus and Caſius, the Patrons of the public li- 
tc berty.—lf therefore Autony ſhould come off Con- 
« queror at Modena, it was to be feared, that he 
& would ſeize the Republic, wholly deſtitute and 
& defenceleſs; but if he ſhould meet with a de- 
& feat, Cicero apptehended, on the other hand, 
«« what proved to be the event, leſt thoſe ſhould 
« be found treacherous in the end, whom the Re- 
e public, in the time of her neceſſity, had intru- 
« ſted with her ſafety,” —— Thus this excellent 
Commentator diſputes very ſolidly upon the foun- 
dation of true Hiſtory. But though the true Cicero 
might hence form an aſſured conjecture of danger 
to Brutus and of a turn of affairs at Rome; yet I 
again declare it incredible, that the ſuſpeed Cicero 
ſhould do it, conſiſtently with the principles, which 
he expreſſes in the whole courſe of theſe Letters. 
Firſt, the very Letter, which delivers the Oracle, 
ſets forth, that the whole people of Rome, and the 
Senate, with Cicero himſelf at their head, were 
wonderfully unanimous in the defence of their com- 
mon liberty [y]. And as we are conſidering the 
ſentiments of the Cicero, who ſpeaks in the Letters; 
all that the Vindicator alledges from the Philippics 
and Ciceros genuine Epiſtles, to prove that he 


found, in a great part of the Senate, more male- 


volence than TEAS; even after the battle of Mo- 


0b Mid. Pref, Dil. p. 110, tum, neque Senati ducem. Ep. 
Neque enim populum ſemper ad Brut. i. 2. 
eundem habebitis, neque Sena - 2 
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dena, and in the midi of their jay for that victory 
[Lz]; is nothing to the purpoſe. The preſage there- 
fore of a turn of affairs at Rome muſt be taken from 
the contemplation of affairs abroad ; as Manutius, 
whom I was confuting, rightly underſtood. Now 
the Cicero of the Letters did not, before the battle 
of Modena, entertain the leaſt diſtruſt of any one 
of the four Generals, on whom the public ſafety 
depended [a]. He thought D. Brutus's and more- 
over Plancus's armies to be good, though undiſci- 
plined [O]; and was well acquainted with Plancus's 
excellent affection to the Republic, with his Le- 
gions, and Auxiliary forces in the greateſt number 
and of moſt approved fidelity [c]. He always 
thought well of the two Conſuls, even when other 
people ſuſpected them; and many times declared to 
Brutus his abſolute confidence in them, and at laſt 
approved his former judgment by an appeal to the 
very event of the battle before Modena [d]. Laſt- 


DZ] Mid. Pref. Dif. p. 111. 

[a] Res exiſtimabatur in ex- 
tremum adducta diſcrimen. Tri- 
ſtes enim de Bruto noſtro literae 
nuntiique adferebantur. Me qui - 
dem non maxime conturba- 
bant. His enim exercitibus 
ducibuſgue, quos habemus, ullo 
modo poteram diffidere. Ep. ad 

t. ii. 1. 

[5] Sunt exercitus boni, ſed 
rudes, Bruti et P/anci. Sunt 
fidelifſima et maxima auxilia 
Gallorum. Ep. ib. i. 10. Yet 
Dr. M. truly aſſerts, that Plan- 
cus had four Legions as good 
as any in the Empire, with the 


Arongeſt body of Horſe, Pref. 


Diff. p. 87. Ep. Fam. x. 24. 
Plancus gave the following ac- 
count of his army and affairs, 
before the battle of Modena 7 
Legiones habeo v ſub fignis : — 
Provinciam omnium civitatum 
conſenſu paratifimam :—equi- 
tatus CY tantas co- 
ias, quantas hae gentes —— 
— poſſunt. Ep. 8. 

c] Ep. ad Brut. ii. 2. 

17 Neque aſſentiebar majort 
parti hominum. Fidem enim 
Conſulum non condemnabam, 
quae ſuſpecta vehementer erat. 
Ep. ad Brut. ii. 1. Multi fu- 
ſpicantur, . quod ne te quidem 
nimis ſirmum eſſe velit [Panſa;] 
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ly, as to OFavianus ; though the true Cicero had 
the ſtrongeſt reaſons to think every thing bad of 
him from the firſt ; yet the /uſpeted Cicero, as his 
Vindicator exprefly declares, only began to appre- 
dend, after the battle of Modena, that Ofavianus 
would make an ill uſe of his power. From all 
which it inconteſtably follows; “ That, on the 
e ſuppoſition of Automy's defeat before Modena, the 
ce ſpeed Cicero could not entertain the leaſt ap- 
& prehenſion of what proved to be the event, viz. 
& left thoſe ſhould be found treacherous in the end, 
* whom the Republic, in the time of her neceſſity, 
Had intruſted with her ſafety. “ 

MANUTTIUS made the contrary ſuppoſition 
of Antony's coming off Conqueror before Modena, 
and aſſerted the reaſonableneſs of the true Cicero's 
fears, leſt Antony ſhould immediately ſeize the Re- 
public, now become wholly defenceleſs and expoſed 
to the victorious invader. But this truly ſcholar- 
like Diſputant was not aware, that the oracular 
Letter under conſideration even preſumes of the vi- 
ctory to be obtained againſt Antony before Modena; 
and anſwers to a Letter, in which Brutus had like- 
wiſe preſumed of ** Antony*s flight, Brutus's eruption 


« out of Modena and the victory of the Roman 


people.“ However I farther obſerved; that, 
ſhould the event turn out contrary to expectation, 
yet the ſuſpefied Correſpondents were provided of a 
reſource for the defence of the Republic, in the 
: | | | f | 

uod ego non ſuſpicor. Ep. 6. et acer Panſa ;——cui Conſuli 
Quales tibi ſaepe /cripſs Conſu- non animus ab initio, non fides 
les, tales extiterunt. Ib. i. 3. ad extremum defuit, Ep. 10. 
Erat in Senatu ſatis vehemens | | 
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forces of Brutus himſelf, of Plancus and the Ge- 
nerals in the Weſtern Provinces; and of Caſſius in 
the Eaſt [e]; nor could the Cicero of the Letters 
in particular, on the very worſt ſuppoſition of that 
event, utter a prediction of ruin to the Republic 
and of danger to Brutus, with ſuch an awkward aſs 
ſurance, as to pronounce 1t ** as certain as the Del 
&* phic Oracle, and true as any thing in the World 


9 N 


[e] Ep. ad Brut. i. 2. Ti- 
more quodam perculſa civitas 
tota ad te ſe cum conjugibus et 
liberis effundebat. Ep. 3. Tum 
et fugae portus erat in tuis ca- 
ſtris et ſubfidium falutis in tuo 
exercitu. Ep. 5. Firmos omnino 
et duces habemus ab occidente 
et exercitus. Ep. 10. ii. 2. 

[/] Haec ex oraculo Apol- 
linis Pythii edita tibi puta. Ni- 
hil poteſt eſſe verius. Ep. ad 
Brut. i. 2. Except Cicero had 
a mind to jeſt in a very ſerious 
affair; one would think that 
both he and his correſpondent 
Brutus entertained a good opi- 
nion of the Oracle at Delphi. 
Dr. M. relates, that as Ci- 
1% cero was returning from his 
1 travels towards Rome, full of 
hopes and aſpiring thoughts, 
* his ambition was checked, 
% as Plutarch tells us, by the 
* Delphic Oracle : for upon 
* conſulting Apollo, by what 
* means he might arrive at 
„the height of glory, he was 
% anſwered, by making his 
& own genius, and not the opi- 
nion of the people the guide 
* of his life. But though the 


* rule,” continues the Dr.“ be 
very good, yet Cicero was 
certainly too wiſe, and had 
** ſpent too much of his time 
% with Philoſophers, to fetch 
« it from an Oracle, which had 
* been in the utmoſt con- 
„ tempt for many ages, and 
*« was conſidered by all men of 
«« ſenſe as a mere impoſtare.” 
Life of Cic. v. i. p. 53. But I 
muſt do the Sophiſt the juſtice to 
obſerve, that what the Dr. often 
roundly aſſerts in ſpeculation 
(as v. ii. p. 552, 4.] he contra- 
icts his fas, and relates con- 
cerning Pompey, a man of very 
good ſenſe, ** that the motive 
which ſeems to have had 
* no ſmall influence in deter- 
mining him to the unhappy 
«« ſtep of giving Cz/ar battle 
* at Phar/alia, was his ſaper- 
* ſtitious regard to Omers and 
e the admonitions of Divi- 
« ners; to which his natare 
« was flrongly addicted: that 
«© he had ſeen the ſame femper 
« in Marias and Sylla; but 
* they aſſumed it,” continues 
the Pr. ont of policy, he out 
« of principle,” Life of Cic. 
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No other refuge then is left to the Vindicator 
but the old pretence of the uncertainty of dates. For: 
here, as in many other places, he would make his 
Engliſh Reader believe that my argument wholly 
depends on the date of the oracular Letter, which, 
I faid, was moſt certainly intended to be written be- 
fore the news of the victory of Modena arrived at 
Rome [g]. The puny attacks upon the date have 
been effectually repulſed ; but I now declare, that 
the arbitrary and uncritical alteration of the date 
from April 18th to May 18th is not ſufficient to re- 
eſtabliſh the reputation of the Oracle [B]. If it 
was delivered after the victory of Modena had been 
known for ſome time at Rome [i], the ſuſpicions of 
its being a mere impoſture will acquire a new ſtrength; 
ſince not only Brutus ſeems to have thought the war 
at an end, by Antony*s defeat and flight out of 
Italy [&]; but his correſpondent Cicero thought their 
danger over, after the victory of Modena; yet ſoon 
had reaſon to change his mind, after Antony*s union 
with Lepidus (i. e. eleven days after the new date 
of the oracular prediction) upon which event only 
he began to preſs Brutus and Caſſius to bring their 


v. ii. p. 122, 135. 
Marius affected to take all 
his meaſures from Augurs and 
« Diviners, and both friends 
and foes believed him to act 
always by a peculiar impulſe 
and direction from the Gods.“ 
v. i. p. 25. And © Sylla car- 
«« ried always about with him 
* a little ſtatue of Apollo taken 
% from the temple of Delphi; 
„and whenever he had re- 


*- ea 


However 


* ſolved to give battle, uſed 
“to embrace it in ſight of the 
* ſoldiers, and beg the ſpeedy 
confirmation of its promiſes 
to him” Ib. p. 49. 

[g] Mid. Pref. Pit p- 110, 
11. Ep. ad C. Middlet. p. 247. 

[45] See Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 

not. 9. 

(z] Pref. Diſſ. p. 111. 

[4] Ep. of Cic. p. 78. not. 3. 
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armies into Italy [II. Thus far at leaſt is certain, 
that the ſupeted Cicero thought their danger over 
after the victory of Modena; on which account he 
diſmiſſed Brutus from the vicinity of 7taly, where 
his army was not any longer neceſſary [m]. We 
have already ſhewn, that the true Cicero was of the 
very ſame opinion, in all the interval between the 
victory of Modena and the union of Lepidus with 
Antony ; nor can any point of time be found in all 
that interval, in which danger to Brutus and à turn 
of affairs at Rome could be oracularly foretold ei- 
ther by Cicero or any body elſe. So that all the 
Vindicator gains by his change of the date, is the 
removal of the Oracle from the time in which the 
true Cicero might deliver it, but the ſaſpected Cicero 
could not; to a time in which zeitbher of them 
could deliver it. 

XXXV. Tun ſuſpeFed Cicero, in a Letter writ- 
ten two days before the news of the victory of Mo- 
dena arrived at Rome, could not conſiſtently ex- 
preſs, with an oracular aſſurance, a preſage of dan- 
ger to Brutus and of a turn of affairs at Rome z 
becauſe at home he ſaw the whole people and the 
Senate, with Cicero at their head, wonderfully 
unanimous in the defence of the common liberty; 
and abroad not only preſumed of the victory to be 


[/] Ep. of Cic. p. 115. not. Lepido Antonium. Id ſi ita eſt, 
6. Vet the true Cicero, before omnia faciliora. Sin aliter, ma- 
that event, was for preſſing gnum negotium, cujus exitum 
Brutus to bring his army into mon extime/co. Ep. Fam. xi. 14. 
Lay; De Bruto arcefſendo— [n] — Quo magis nunc /ibe- 
valde tibi afſentior —Scripſiſti rati, ut ſpero, periculis, in Do- 
autem ad me iis quas Idibus labella opprimendo occupati 
Maiis dediſti, modo te accepiſſe eſſe debemus. Ep. ad Brut. i. 5. 
a Planco litezas, non recipi a 
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obtained over Antony, but was fully perſuaded of 

the ſtrength and good affection of all the four Ge- 

werals, who were engaged in the war againſt him. 

The true Cicero might expreſs ſuch a preſage, be- 

cauſe he had good reaſon to ſuſpect the affections 

of three of thoſe Generals. But in the interval be- 

tween the news of the victory's arriving at Rome | 
and the union of Lepidus with Antony, neither the | 
trus nor ſuſpefred Cicero could expreſs ſuch a pre- | 


I Have now fulty examined the matter of theſe 
Letters; which is found in the main to confiſt of 
poſitions and facts either evidently falfe and wholly | 
eontradictory to true Hiſtory and Antiquities, or 14 
widely differing from them in many conſiderable } 
eircumſtances, and particularly the circumſtance of 4 
time. As to the fas, contained in the Letters, \ 

which are not touched upon by any other writer [u]; 
F have occaſionally ſhewn, that they might be 
feigned from the facts reported by other writers, 
and therefore might be known to thoſe, who were 
not intimately acquainted both with the conſtitution 
of Rome and the affairs of thoſe times; and farther 
that they are generally of ſuch a nature as a Sophiſt 

| would chuſe for the ſubject of his forgery ; whether 
| he wrote for his own exerciſe and amuſement only, 
| 


or with a deſign to put a cheat upon the world. 
i One fals, however, of this kind the Vindicator is 
jt pleaſed to ſelect from all the reſt, as natural and 
I probable, ſuppoſing the Letter, in which it is de- 
|  Iivered, to be real, but quite otherwiſe, on the ſup: 


ji [2] Mid. Pref. Dil, p. 118, 


poſition 
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Fofition of its forgery [o]; and he ſeems indeed to 
reſt the whole ſtrength of his popular vindication 
of the Letters on the ſacred and inviolable character 
of one L. Clodius, a Tribune Ele; who is placed 
in the very front of the Latin Text and brings up 
the rear of the Prefatory Diſſertation | p}. f 
Queſtion. Ay, ſays he, ſhould a Saphiſt pitch ban 
a Clodius, for one of Cicero's intimate friends 4 
name particularly beſtile ta Cicero? Anſwer. Becauſe 
the Sophiſt might think, that, though the Clodii 
were generally in oppoſition to. Cicero, yet in ſo nu- 
merous 4 family, there were ſome ſtill without doubt, 
who were his particular friends. Qu. Why ſhould 
he feign him a Tribune Elect, when the Clodii 
were generally Patricians, and incapable of the Tri- 
bunate ? Anf. Becauſe the Sophiſt, who was more 
perfectly acquainted with the conſtitution of the Re- 
public than any modern Critic [q], muſt know with- 
out doubt, that ſome, in ſo numerous a family, muſt 
have been Plebeians, either by adoption or deſcent 
from the. freedmen of the Patrician branch, Qa. 
Why foould be give him a title, that carries with 
it an hiſtorical mark, that might poſſibly detect bim, 
ſince it fixes the date of the Letter to ſome time be- 
tween. the death of Cæſar and the 10 of Decem- 
ber; en which day the” Tribunes Elect entered into 
office? Anſ. The title then does detect him; ſince 
it does not carry with it an hiſtorical mark, or fix 
the date of the Letter to ſome time between the 
death of Cz/ar and the 1oth of the following De- 


| [0] Mid:Pref. Diſr p. 119. e., Ep. ad Brut. i. 1. Mi. 
[L. Clodius, Tribunus ple- Pref. Diff. p. 119, 20. 
T_T 2885 me _ {9} Pref. Diſſ. p. 105. G 
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cember. For the title is ſuppoſed to have been de. 
rived from the nomination of J. Cæſar, who a little 
before bis death, named the Conſuls and all the Tri- 
bunes, for the Two ſucceeding v RA RS ITT]; and 
therefore this ſame L. Clodius might continue to be 

Tribune Ele a whole year after December 10" of. 
the year in which Cæſar was killed [g]. Hence 
the time of the Letter does not yet appear to be 
"the very ſeaſon f people's taking their party, either 


{-] Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 6. 
not. 2. | 

[s] Thus D. Brutus and L. 
Plancus continued to be Con/als 
Ele after the end of the year, 
in which Cæſar was killed; 
and there were Tribunes Ele# 
in Antanys camp before Me- 
dena. Non ſerent - oculi 
duo Praetores, non Tribunum 
plebis, non duo defgnatos Tri- 
bunos, non Beſtiam, non Tre- 
bellium Phil. xii. 8. x1ii. 12. 
Dr. Mid obſerves, that © it 
does not appear from any of 
% Crcero's Letters [or any hi- 
1% ſtory,] who this L. Chains 
* was, but Pighius, in his An- 
* nals, takes him to be that 
* Caius Chod us, mentioned by 
Dio, one of Brutus Lieute- 
„ nants and particular conſi- 
& dents in Macedonia, who was 
* intruſled by him with the 
* cuſtody of C. Antony; and 
be jf that conjecture be true, 
* then Ciceros recommenda- 
'** tion of him, ſo warmly ex- 
** preſſed in this Letter, had 
* the deſired effect.“ Ep. of 
Cic. p. 5. not. 1. But if C- 
dius was the bearer of this Let- 
ter of recommendation to Bru- 


tus, and ſtayed in Macedonia, 
it ought to be explained, how 
a Tribune of the. people could 
lawfully be excuſed this long 
abſence from the city, where 
his powerful magiſtracy too 
might be of ſo great impor- 
tance to Cicero and Brutus. 
Dionyſ. Halic. Antiq- Rom. 
I.8. p. 554. Ed. Sylb. Mid. 
Pref. Diſſ. p. 120. Again, if 
be went before December i o'h 
of the year in which Cæſar 
was killed, it muſt be explain- 
ed, how the time of this Letter 
could be the very ſea jan of peo- 
ples taking their party, either. 
for Antony or Brutus; fince Ci- 
cero did nut know, that Brutus 
himſelf had any diſpoſition to 
enter into a war before Decem- 
ber 10" of that year; nor ſo 
much as where he was till near 
two manths after. Ard, laſt- 
ly, in the interval between De- 
cember 10" and the iſt pf Ja- 
nuary following, when the new 
Con/als entered into office, the 
preſence of Chdius, a Tribune, 
could much leſs be diſpenſed 
with, fince the Tribunes had 
then the whole adminiſtration 
of the city. Phil. iii, 5. F 

or 
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for Antony or Brutus; or the very ſeaſon of L. 
Clodius's commencing ſo powerful a Magiſtrate; 
on which account Cicero muſt xeceſſarily be ſollici- 
tous to ſecure bim to the Republic. Qu. Laſtly, 
Why ſhould the Sophiſt imagine Clodius to have been 
obliged to Antony as well as to Brutus, and on that 
account ſuſpected in bis allegiance to the Republic? 
Anſ. He might, moſt probably, imagine him to have 
been firſt recommended by Brutus to Antony, in order 
to procure Cæſar's nemination of him to the Tri- 
bunate [t]; and when he had imagined him to be 
obliged to Antony, he might on that account far- 
ther imagine him ſuſpected in his allegiance to the 
Republic: nor is there any great depth of con- 
trivance in forming ſuch an artificial Cataſtropbe and 
in dreſſing up a mere dry fact, void of all entertain- 
ment to the: Reader [u]. 

Tnvs the Letter is found to be natural mid 
probable throughout on the ſuppoſition of its for- 
gery, provided we ſuppoſe farther, that the Author 
of it was as perfectly acquainted with theſe matters 
as even the Vindicator himſelf. But the Sophiſt 
truly ſeems to have had a longer reach. For in 
the familiar Epiſtles there is mention made of one 
Appius Claudius, who is in many reſpects fimilar 
to our Lucius Clodius, and no farther diverſified 
from him than might be expected from a cunning 
imitator and a convict perverter of facts in real Hi- 
ſtory. This Ap. Claudius was Cicero's intimate 


friend, greatly obliged to Autony at the ſame time, 
and recommended to D. Brutus by the true Cicero 


[:] Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 7. (el See Pref. Dif. p. 119, 
20. 


pot. 6. 
in 
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in nearly the very ſame expreſſions of affection and 
petition that our L. Cladius is recommended to M. 
Brutus by the ſuſpetied Cicero [a]. The main 
of difference is, that An. Claudius, out of a 


Principle of gratitude, joined himſelf with Antony, 
who was fighting againſt D. Brutus; whereas L. 
Clodius, notwithſtanding his obligations to Antony, 
is rather diſpoſed to join himſelf with M. Brutus. 
By 


the like ſtratagem, we obſerved, becauſe the 
familiar Epiſtles relate, that the forces of the Re- 
public under Lentulus were actually refuſed reception 
by the Rhodians, the Sophiſt hence took the occa- 
ſion of falſely relating, that the haſtile forces un- 
der Dolabella were excluded by the Rhodians, who 
particularly eſpouſed Dolabella and always —_ | 


rained a good correſpondence with him [y]. 


now we have got a Clodius from one of the * 


Epiſtles, it was natural for the Sophiſt to give him 


the praenomen of Lucius from another. For a cer- 
tain friend of Cicero is there called L. Clodius, who 
was pracfetius fabrum to Ap, Claudius, Cicere's 
5 in the e of Cilicia [2]. 

_ [x] Cum Appio „ C C. * non dubito.—quin nam 


2 mihi neceſſitudo eſt, quoque judices @ me amari.— 
multis j officiis et meis mu-  Audtus Antonii beneficio eſt. 


tui conſtituta. Peto a te na- 


ſorem in modum etc. Cujus 
quiden cauſa hoc melior debe 


quod pietate adductus, ad 
| Ty atrit reſtitutionem, ſe 


cum Antonio conjunxit. Ep. 
Fam. xi. 22. L. Clodius 
valde me diligit, vel, ut iu 


11g dicam, valde me amat. 


Ev ne ol 


Peta à te etiam atque etiam — 
Ep. ad Brut. i. 1. : 

] See pe 251. not. y, Ep. 
Brut. ii. 

[z] Fecidfom 4 mihi L. 
Clodius no/ter Corcyrae dixiffet 


Ep. Fam. iii. 5.——Neque 


ad libertum tuum Brundiſii, ne- 
que ad praefectum fabrum Cor- 


cyrag——retuliſlem. Ep. 8. 


* 1 
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Tus Sophiſt therefore might well pitch upon a 
Cladius for one of Ciceros intimate friends; and 
the praenomen of Lucius will eaſily remove the 
ſcruple of the name r being particularly hoſtile to 


Cicera. For Lucius had been quite laid aſide by 
the Patrician branch of the Claudian family, to 
which P. Clodius, Cicero's mortal enemy, belonged 
[4]. Hence likewiſe this Lucius might be feigned 
Tribune ele, and as capable of the Tribunate as 
any of his Plabrian Anceſtors; for it is far from 
being true, that the Clodii or Claudii were generally 
Patricians []. But if it is contended, in order 
to increale the imprabability of a forgery, that our 
L. Cladius muſt neceſſarily belong to the Patricias 
branch; this very circumſtance is no leſs than 8 
demonſtration. of the forgery, Far not only the 
whole family of the famous P. Cladius was noto- 
riouſly hoſtile to Cicero at this very time c]; but 
there were za Plebeians in ſo numerous a family, 
either by adoption or deſcent from the freedmen of 
the Patrician branch. The inquiſitive Suetonius, 
where he is profeſſedly giving us the memoirs af 
the Patrician family of the Claudzs, declares ex- 
preſsly; © That they were moſt netorioufly and * 


[a] Patricia 1s Clodia (fait plebis. Liv. xxi. 63. Eribugi 
enim et alia ia, jp nM plebis—M. Claudius . 
tia minor nec dignitate) cum et M. Cincius Alimentus. xxix. 
praenominibus cognominibul» 20 C. Sulpicius et M. Clau- 
que varits diſtingueretur, Luci dius Tribuni. Xhii. 14. V. duet. 


m e duobus inbos 25 Poſſeſſiones enim fun P. 

;tis eo, alter Clodii. Toa familia occurret 

caedis alter convictus eſt. Suet. — propter famihiaritatem note 

in Tiber. c. 1. mam. Hiſce ego me yis 
(5) Q Claudius Tribunus committam? Phil. xii. 9 

verſally 
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« verſally Patricians, with the ſingle exception of 
&« P. Clodius, who in order to procure Geer s ba- 
4 niſhment gave himſelf in adoption to a Plebeian; 
« that they were always eminently diſtinguiſhed 
&« for aſſerting the Patrician cauſe, and ſo invete- 
6 rately violent t againſt the Plebeians, that they 
* would never ſupplicate the people in a trial of 
&« life and death, nor ſometimes ſcruple to offer in- 
& ſult even to the Tribunes themſelves [d].“ 
This, I think, is ſufficient to cancel the de/ignation, 
and much more the aua Tribunate of IL. Clodius, 
a deſcendent or dependent of the Patrician family, 
out of the Annals; as well as to explode the Vindi- 
cator's method of making him TT again, out 
of the Antiquities of Rome. 

XXXVI. Tur Letter ſingled out as ſo natural 


and probable ſuppoſing it to be real, appears by the 
Vindicator's own account to be full as natural and 


probable, on the ſuppoſygion of its forgery ; and by 
the true account of Man Hiſtory and Antiquities 
to be either abſolutely* contradictory to them, or 
very probably copied from the familiar Epiſtles. 

I offered two objections more to the general cha- 
rater of the Letters; firſt, ++ That in the Letters 
$ of Cicero there is a very diſcernible want of the 
« juſt ſentiment, maſterly comprehenſion, genuine 


La] Notiffimum eſt, Claudios adeo violentos ac contumaces, 
omnes, excepto duntaxat P. Clo- ut ne capitis quidem quiſquam 
dio, qui ob expellendum urbe reus apud populum mutare ve- 
Ciceronem,  p/ebeio homini— ſtem aut deprecar: ſuſtinuerit; 
in adoptionem ſe dedit, optimates nonnulli in altercatione et jur- 
aſſertoreſque unicos dignitatis ac gio Tribunos plebis pulſaverint. 
potentiae Patriciorum /empe 3 in Tiber. c. 2. 
fuiſſe, atque adverſus —— 


4 purity 
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<« purity and flowing copiouſneſs of the Ciceronian 
© compoſition:ꝰ And, ſecondly, That in the 
Letters of both the parties there is a general 
«© /ameneſs of reflection, and a ſtyle and manner of 
« writing perfectly /imilar, even in impropriety z 
« and ſuch a laboured and preciſe punctuality, both 
e in diction and ſentiment, as plainly betray their 
C ſcholaſtic origine. Under the firſt head the 
Vindicator makes me object to the Letters, that 
they want the beauty and copiouſneſs of the Cicero» 
nian ſtyle only ; and takes upon him to pronounce 
the objection contemptibly ſupported ; though he 
owns at the ſame time, that I ſupported it by ſeveral 
paſſages of the Letters, which he cannot diſpute, 
except he will profeſs himſelf to be a perfect maſter, 
not only of Cicero's writings, but of the whole ex- 
tent of the Latin tongue [el. However what mere 
modeſty would not permit him to diſpute in the apo- 
logetical, he often takes the aſſurance to correct in 
the critical part of his performance, without ſo 
much as pretending any authority of MSS. or an- 
tient editions; by which he might intend to create 
me a double trouble, firſt, of proving that the 
readings of the paſſages objected to are right, and 
then of proving that the paſſages themſelves are 
wrong; and likewiſe to reſerve to himſelf the pri- 
vilege of aſſerting, that if the paſſages are wrong, 
the readings cannot be right. 

THz ſentiments of Cicero's Letters are, not only 
more ſtrongly tinctured with the conjeFural colour 
than is to be ſeen in any real correſpondence of the 
ſame extent, but, as we have all along obſerved, 


[e] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 112, 113. 


7 


many 
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many times un/aitable to the circumſtance and oc- 
caſion, repeatedly laboured, and defective both in 
ſenſe and argument. The Letter, which carries the 
firſt news of the moſt important victory of Modena, 
begins coldly ; Our affairs ſeem to have taken a 
« better turn [f]:” Nor can this well be ac- 
counted for by ſaying, that Cicero omits to recite 
the particulars of theſe important actions, as know- 
ig Brutus to be punctually informed of them from 
other hands [g]. For Cicero, like a Sophiſt much 
at caſe in his ſtudy, omits to expreſs the leaſt 
ſymptom of joy on ſo great an occaſion ; and after 
he has qualified the news with a ſudden prophecy 
of O#avins's diſaffection, does at laſt actually re- 
cite the very particulars, which were moſt noto- 
rious, of the two actions before Modena, A ſhort 
Letter of Cicero, which warmly repreſents the pu- 
blic danger, after the union of Lepidus with An. 
tony, and preſſes Brutus to bring his army into 
Traly directly; is introduced with a repeated and 
trifling expoſtulation with him about the ſhortne /g 
of bis Leiter- Your Letter was ſhort,” ſays 
Cicero, . ſhort do I ſay? It was no Letter at all. 
« Tn times like theſe can Brutus think three lines 
% enough to me? I would rather have written 
« nothing. And yet you ate calling for my Let- 
ters. Did any of your people ever come to 
“ you without them? And was there ever a ſingle 
6 Epiſtle, which had not fomething of weight in 
« it? If theſe have not been delivered to you, 
cc neither were your Letters from home, I fup- 


4 Noſtrae res meliore loco [g] Mig. Ep. of Cic. p. 58. 
bantur. Ep. ad Brut. i. 3. not. r. 


I „ poſe, 
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« poſe, delivered to you. But you will ſend me 
« a longer Letter, you ſay, by my Son. That in- 
« deed will be right, but this alſo ought to have 
« been fuller. For my part, you had no ſooner 
«« writ to me concerning my Son's leaving you, than 
« [diſpatched away meſſengers, with Letters tomy 
« Son, that if they had found him even landed 
« in 1aly, he ſhould turn back directly to you: 
e that nothing could be more agreeable to me, or 
& reputable to him: though I had written to him 
«« ſeveral times before, that I had procured the 
« elections of Prieſts to be poſtponed, after a very 
<< hard ſtruggle, to the next year. In which I 
«« exerted myſelf not only for the ſake of Cicero, 
e but of Domitins, Cato, Lentulus and the Bibu- 
* Jus's. This I mentioned alſo in a Letter to you, 
* which was not, it ſeems, come to your hands, 
„ when you ſent away that puny Epiſtle of yours 
[].“ This notable introduction to the bu/ineſs 
of the Letter, as ſcholaſtic as it is, yet might have 
been quite ſpared z, ſince Cicero proceeds to © beg 
« of Brutus with the greateſt earneſtneſs to come 
« into Iialy and bring young Cicero/Along with 
« him; which muſt be done inftantly, if he had 
% any regard for the Republic, for which he was 
« born:” But the Vindicator very well accounts 
for the thought, which is predominant, in the Let» 
ter; ſince Plutarch takes notice, that Brutus was 
remarkable for bis brevity, in all [ſome of] his 
Greek Epiſtles, in which he affected the ſententious 
and Laconic ſtyle, Cicero, he farther obſerves, 
rallies Brutus here for the fame Fes in bis 


1E ad Brut. 3. 14. Mid, Ep. of Cic. 5. 137: _ 
0] p. ra 
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Latin Zetters. 'But it appears on the whole, ſays be; 


from the other Letters of this collection, that there ' 


was no great reaſon to complain of bim on this 
Cicero again compares the caſe of Brutus's being 
forced from the city with that of his own exile, 
and calls. the latter the more lamentable diſaſter ; 
though he owns the danger to be alike in both [&]. 
Now Brutus ſuffered in the univerſal calamity, 
whereas Cicero's was not any other than a private 
misfortune; nor does it at all mend the matter to 
tell us, that Cicero was baniſhed by a particular 
law, which had not yet happened to Brutus [I]. For 
the law, which baniſhed Cicero, was null and void 
in itſelf, becauſe it was particular Im]; and Brutus 
was not only baniſhed by force of arms and an 
over-ruling power, but by force of laws, to which 
he was ſtill obnoxious 3 his act of killing Cæſar 
having never received any authoritative ſanction [n]; 
and he was accordingly condemned for it a little 
while after [o}. —Our ſisſpected Cicero © is in fear 


[il Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 140. [a] Cum teneri urbem a par- 


— P FS an s 2 
* > QT" 65 . 


ricidis viderem, nec te in ea nec 


not. 1. 
[4]—Quam pony tu fuge- Caſſium tuto eſſe poſſe; Ep. 
res, quod mihi quoque quon- ad Brut, i. 15. Turpe mihi ĩpſi 


dam acciderat, 3 ſimili, 
caſu triſtiore. Ep. ad Brut. i. 


10. 
[1] Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 135. 
not. 12. 
[n] Vetant leges ſacratae, 
yetant xii tabulae, leges pri. 


Vatis hominibus irrogari. Id 


eſt enim privilegium. Hoc 


eee. eſt? haec lex? 


rogatio eſt? Cic. pro dom. 
c. 17. 
1 


videbatur in eam urbem me au- 
dere reverti, ex qua Brutus ce- 
deret; et ibi velle tuto eſſe, 
ubi ille non poſſet. Phil. i. 4. 
De hac quidem divina atque 
immortali laude M. Bruti ſilebo, 
quae - nondum publica auctori- 
tate teſtata eſt. Ib. x. 3. 

[e] Qui parentem conjurati 
oceidiſſent in exilium expuli ju- 
diciis legitimis. Mon. Ancy- 


„of 


. * 
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te of incurring the imputation of rb, in making 
Octavius fo great; though,” ſays he, „what 
raſbneſs can there. be in it? For I have bound 
_ © him, for whom I was ſurety, more ſtrongly 
„ than myſelf [o].“ If he meant, that he had 
laid Ocavius or himſelf under a legal obligatiori 
of performance by being ſurety for him; this is 
true of neither of them []: but if he did not mean 
it, his argument is ſophiſtic, and he was very well 
apprized of the danger, and therefore ra/bne/s; 
of engaging for another, on account of the 
* unknown diſpoſitions and variable natures of men 
i.“ He himſclf had argued juſt before, in 
the ſame tritical ſtrain; ** That it is a matter 
of greater concern and difficulty, in affairs eſpe- 
« clally of the utmoſt importance, to engage one- 
« ſelf for the ſentiments and principles, than for 
the money of another. For the money”, ſays 


ran. apud Chiſh. Antiq. Aſiat. 
p. 172. Indeed Brutus and 
Caffius were judicially baniſhed 
by virtue of the Pedian law. 
Paterc. I. 2. c. 69. But they 
were obnoxious to the Julian 
law of public force and /e/e 
majeſty, which had appointed 

very ſame | puniſhment. 
Quid, quod obrogatur legibus 
Caeſaris, quae jubent ei, qui 
de vi, itemque ei, qui majeſtatis 
damnatus fit, agua et igni inter- 
dici? Phil. i. 9. 

[p] Hic quoque labor mihi 
accefſit,—ne famam ſubeam te- 
meritatis. Quanquam quae te- 
meritas eſt? Magis enim illum, 
pro quo ſpopondi, quam me 
obligavi. Ep. ad Brut. i. 18. 
ai] Promitto, recipio, ſpon- 


Jeo; P. C. C. Caeſarem talem 


Jemper- fore civem, qualis hodie 


eſt. Phil. v. 18. Si quis alium 
daturam, fa#urumve quid pro- 
miſerit, non obligabitur : veluti 
fi /pondeat, Titium quinque au- 
reos daturum. Juſtinian. Inft 
I. 3. tit. 20. F. 3. 


- 


[7] Non ſoleo, mi Brute, 
(quod tibi notum eſſe arbitror) 
temere affirmare de altero: eſt 
enim periculoſum propter oc- 
cultas hominum voluntates, 
multipliceſque naturas. Ep. ad 
Brut. i. 1. Here ſeems, in the 
firſt Letter, to be an oratorial 
anticipation of, and defence a- 
gainſt the principal charge, 
which was long afterwards to 
be brought againſt Cicero. 
4 


B b he, 
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he, „may be paid and the loſs be tolerable ;*? 
perhaps not, if it is a ſum engaged in an affair of 
the utmoſt importance :] but how can you pay what 
„ you engage to the Republic, unleſs he, for 
* whom you engage, will ſuffer it to be paid? 
“0 Yet J am ſtill in hopes to hold Oavius [s]“. 
Now theſe hopes are expreſſed as late as July 27th, 
before which time Ofavias had actually entered 
into the league with Antony and Lepidus, in conſe- 
quence of which he made his open claim of the 
Conſulſhip e]. But why does Cicero hope to hold 
O#avius?* Why truly, for a reaſon which ſhould 
make him not hope it. For the youth,” fays 
he, „is perſuaded, and chiefly by myſelf, that we 
« intirely depend upon him for our ſafety [u].“ 


] Eft autem gravior et dif- 
ficilior animi et ſententiae, 
maximis praeſertim in rebus, 
pro altero, quam pecuniae ob- 
ligatio. Haec enim ſolvi poteſt, 
et eſt rei familiaris jactura to- 
lerabilis: Reip. quod ſpopon- 
deri, quemadmodum ſolvas, 
niſi is dependi facile patitur, 

ro poponderis? Quan- 
. ut ſpero, tenebo. 
Ep. ad Brut. i. 18. | 

[e] Ut cognovit, Antonium 
poſt fugam a M. Lepido rece- 
ptum, —cauſam optimatium ſine 
.cunfatione deſeruit.  Suet. in 
Aug. c. 12. Quod vivit Anto- 
nius hodie, quod Lepidus una 
-eit, —omne ſari acceptum 
[referre-poſſunt, «— Quae mens 
eum, aut quorum. confiia—ad 

»witationem Conſulatus — tranſ- 

int, ex putare non poſſum.— 
v Kal. Sextiles, ex caſtris. E 
1 N 


* 


Fam. x. 24. This Letter of 
Plancus is dated only the day 


before the Letter, in which our 


Cicero expreſſes his hopes of fill 
holding Gaius. 8 
L] Utinam tam facile eum 
tenere poſſimus, quam facile ad- 
huc tenuimus! Eft omnino il- 
lud difficilius; fed tamen non 
diflidimus. Perſuaſum eſt enim 
adoleſcenti, et maxime per me, 
ejus opera nos eſſe ſalvos. Ep. 
ad Brut. i. 3. Theſe topics, 
which the Rhetoricians call 
common, were an excellent fund 
ſor the antient dealers in con- 
troverfial forgery. Brutus 
therefore turns the ument 
the contraty way. An hoc tibi 
perſuaſum eſt, fore ceteros ab 
eo liberos, quo invito nobis in 
iſta civitate locus non fit? Ep. 


Brut. i. 16. 
| | Cicero 
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Cicero and his Tranſlator ſuppoſe, that Lepidus's 
eſtate was confiſcated on his being adjudged an ene- 
my to the State; which was indeed the caſe of An. 
tony and Dolabella [x]: but it appears from theſe 
very inſtances, that confiſcation did not enſue upon 
any one's being adjudged an enemy, except it was 
expreſſed in the Senate's decree ;. nor was this ex- 
preſſed in the decree, which declared Lepidus an 
enemy, the ſame decree, made on the la of June, 
giving him moreover the power of returning to his 
duty till the firſt of September [y]. From the 
falſe ſuppoſition, however, Cicero takes the occa- 
fion, in two Letters, of objecting the cruelty of 
innocent children's ſuffering for their parents 
&« faults; and of anſwering as often; ** that Le. 
© pidus would be ſtill more cruel, if he ſhould be 
& conqueror; that examples of ſeverity were ne- 
C ceſſary to deter others from the like practices; 
<« that ſuch was the prudence of laws and all na- 
ce tions, for which we have the example of Them. 
« focles's children; and that the ſame puniſhment 
e muſt have followed even a judicial condemnation 
« in an action of force [x].“ The laſt reaſon 


bil. xi. 6. - 


Lx] Nullo enim modo nihil 
rat cauſa Lepidi diſtingui ab [y] Lepidus —pridie Kal. 
Antonio. Ep. ad Brut. i. 12. Quint. hoſtis a Senatu judica- 


* Lepidus— adjudged an ene- 
+ my, and his eſtate conſe- 
% quently confiſcated.” Mid. Ep. 
of Cic. p. 120. not 3. Tot 


civibus pro patria amiſſis, ho- 


ſtibus denique omnibus judica- 
tis, boni/que publicatis. Ep. 
Fam. x. 21. Judicavit hoſtem 
Dolabellam : bona ejus cenſuit 


publice poſſidenda; quo cum addi 


tus eſt, 2 qui una cum 
illo a Rep. defecerunt: quibus 
tamen ad ſanitatem redeundi 
ante Kal. Sept. poteſtas fata 
eſt, Ep. Fam. xii. 10. 2 

[Iz] Nec vero me fugit, 
—— fit acerbum parentium 

elera filiorum poenis lui, etc. 
Ep. ad Brut. i. 12. Videtur 
illud eſſe crudele, quod ad libe- 


Bb2 is 
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is ſo crudely expreſſed, that the Writer ſeems to 
declare, in the one Letter, that confiſcation was 
the puniſhment indiſcriminately of all force; and 
in the other, that it was the neceſſary effect of 
conviftion in every criminal caſe [a] : whereas, by 
the Julian law. then in practice, armed or public 
force only was puniſhed with baniſhment, and pri- 
vate force with forfeiture of one third ; but Cæ- 
ſar, as Suetonius relates upon the authority of the 
true Cicero, increaſed the penalty of other crimes 
by mulcting the wealthy in Half of their ſubſtance 
LJ. As this curious diſſertation concerning the 
propriety of puniſhing children for the ſins of 
their parents, carries with it a very unclaſſical 
and ſuſpicious air; ſo the general ſuppoſition of 
t forfeiture's following conviction,” might very 
probably be derived from the frequent uſe of con- 
fiſcations under the Roman Emperors: eſpecially 
ſince the Vindicator collects from the Letters, that 
„ when Lepidus's ſons were neceſſarily ruined by 
6..the vote, which confiſcated the father's eſtate, 
* Cicero was follicited very earneſtly, either that 
< the decree might not paſs, or that the children 
ſhould be excepted out of it; and though he 
could not conſent to either, yet he prevailed 


cc 
cc 
e *» 


ros, qui nihil meruerunt, poena 
pervenit, etc. Ep. 15. 
- [a] Atque ille ſi, armis poſi- 
tis, de ui damnatus eſſet, —ean- 
dem cala mitatem ſubirent li- 
beri, bonis publicatis. Ep. 12. 
Si judicio damnatos eadem poe- 
na ſequitur cives, — Ep. 15. 
[5] Phil. i. 9. Damnato de 
vi publica aqua et igni interdi- 
citur. Ulpian. ad Leg. Jul. de 
vi publ. Dig. I. 48. I. 10, De 


vi privata damnati pars tertia 
bonorum ex lege julia publica- 
tur. Marcian. ad L. Jul. de vi 
privat. ib. I. 1. Poenas facino- 
rum auxit: et cum locupletes 
eo facilius fcelere ſe obligarent, 
quod integris patrimoniis exula- 
bant, parricidas, ut Cicero ſcri- 
bit, bonis omnibus, reliquos di- 
midia parte multavit. Suet. in 


Ce. c. 424. a 


„with 
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with the Senate 1% ſuſpend the execution of the | 
e af ſo far as it related to them [e].“ Now Ar. 
cadius and Honorius, conſidering with our Gcero, 
that examples of ſuch ſeverity were neceſſary to deter 
others from the. like practices, enlarged by a certain 
act the notion of leſe Majeſty or Treaſon to an almoſt 
boundleſs extent; whence the delinquent's ſons were 
not only of courſe ruined by the confiſcation of 
their father's eſtate, but expreſsly declared incapable 


of all inheritance and bequeſt whatſoever. 


But 


theſe. Emperors conſidering again the cruelty: of 
puniſhing the innocent children for tbeir parents, 
crimes, and upon earneſt ſollicitation, no doubt, 
ſuſpended the execution of the att ſo far as related 
to them, and to all thoſe: beſides who were not pro- 


[e] Lol Cie. v. 2. p. 462, 
55. Sororis tuae filiis quam 
diligenter conſulam, ſpero te — 
cogniturum. Qua in cauſa ma- 
jorem habeo rationem tuae vo- 


luntatis, — quam -conſtantiae 


meae. Ep. ad Brut. i. 


I5. 


Now we have already thewn, 


that the execution of the act 
was in ſact ſuſpended as far as 
it related. to. Lepidus himſelf; 
and therefore Cicero mighit 


have ſpared himſelf all this 


trouble in contriving ſome me- 
thed to exempt the children from 
the legal effes of the decree of 
the Senate, ſo far as to prevent 
their being involved in the ruin 
of their father's fortunes. Mid. 
Ep. of Cic. p 164. not. 28. 

The Dr. would have done well 
to, explain what method this 
could poſſibly be in the Roman 
Republic; if Lepidus was &b- 

Jlutely adjudged an enemy by 


a vote, which confiſcated his 
eſtate. Brutus, on the other 
hand, drops a hint of a method 
of like nature, which ought to 
have been reconciled to the 
practice of the Republic. Po- 
teſt abs te expediri, aut aliqua 
pars militum iſtine mittatur no- 
bis, vel ſecreto conſilio adverſus, 
Panſam, vel actione in Senatu., 
Ep. Brut. ii. 5. — Either by 
ſome /ecret management a- 
gainſt the will of Panſa, or 
„ by\a motion in the Senate,” 
Mid. Ep. of Cic. p. 11. Now. 
the Sophiſt ſeems to have 
thought, that the forces of the 
Republic could be deſtined to 
Brutus, by a ſelecs jundto or 
privy council. of Senatore, as 
well as by the collective body 
of the Senate ; which notion he, 
probably derived from the pra- 
Ctice of, later policies. , .. 
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perly accomplices in the fact [d]. We may far 
ther obſerve, that Cicero inculcates ſome ſchool- 
maxims ; ſuch as the definition of pardon ; which 
is, „to overlook the puniſhment of an offence z*'* 
and whereas the Letter to OZavins aſſerts in thef,, 
«© that of two evils, ſince the greater is to be 
„ avoided, the leſs is to be choſen ;** the Letter to 
Brutus aſſerts in hypotheſi, ** that there was not ſo 
“ much evil in erecting a ftatue to Lepidus, as 
“ there was good in pulling it down [e].” 

There is nothing more diſtinguiſhing in the Ci- 
cerovian compoſition, than ſuch a thorough view 
and maſterly comprehenſion of the ſubje& as de- 
clares itſelf, not only in juſtneſs, perſpicuity, ce- 
lerity and exuberance both of ſentiment and ex- 
preſſion, but in natural conception, orderly diſtri- 
bution, and inimitable artifice and eaſineſs of tranſi- 
tion, Cicero's Letters in particular, whether of bu- 
ſineſs or compliment, conſiſt of a plan, and intro- 
duce one incident upon another by a ſecret, but 


ſa] Quiſquis ſceleſtam ini- 
erit factionem. — de nece etiam 
virorum illuſtrium — cogitave- 
rit ; —ipſe quidem, utpote a- 
jeftatis reus, gladio feriatur, 
banis ejus omnibus fiſco noſtro ad- 
diftis, Filii vero ejus — (in 
quibus paterni, hoc eſt, here- 
ditarii criminis exempla metuun- 
tur) — hereditate ac ſucceſſione 
habeantur alieni, teſtamentis ex- 
traneorum nihil capiant. Cod, l. 
9. tit. 8. I. 5. Sancimus, ibi eſſe 
poenam, ubi et noxia eſt. Pro- 
pin uo procul a calumnia ſub- 
movemus, quos reos ſceleris ſo- 
cietas non facit. Nec enim adſni- 


tas vel amicitia nefarium cri- 
men admittunt. Peccata igi- 
tur ſuos tencant auftores ; nec 
ulterius progrediatur metus, 
quam reperiatur delictum. Hoc 


Angulis quibuſque judicibus inti- 


metur. Tb. tit. 47. 1. 22. 

e] Sceleris poenam praeter- 
mittere=eſt quod vocatur ig- 
noſcere. Nec tamen tantum 
in ſtatuenda Lepidi ſtatua fa- 
&um eſt mali, quantum in ever- 
tenda boni. Ep. ad Brut. i. 15, 
In duobus autem malis, cum 
fugiendum majus ſit, levius eſt 
eligendum, Ep. ad Octav. 


ſubſtantial 
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ſubſtantial tye of ſtrict conſecution or plauſible re- 
ſemblance; and even when he would at any time 
igſinuate what he cannot expreſs, he uſually con- 
nects it with ſomething of ſuch milar nature, that 
his intelligent correſpondent is never at a loſs to 
underſtand him. Thus he writes to Atticus con- 
cerning Pompey's ſending a divorce to his wife 
Mucia, and immediately ſubjoins the ſtory of P. 
Clodius*s appearing in diſguiſe at the rites of Bona 
Dea, which were celebrated in Cæſar's houſe z whence 
Plutarch might collect from Cicero's Epiſtles the real 
cauſe of Mucia's divorce [ f ]. Cicero often values 
himſelf upon his ſingular and eftabliſhed economy of 
diſtribution, as he calls it; and takes notice of his 
departing from it, when he is to purſue minutely 
the incidents, which Atticus had crowded together 
in a confuſed and haſty Letter [g]. The judicious 
Editors of theſe Letters have hence taken the oc- 
caſion of dividing them in numerous inſtances, and 
they may be divided in more inſtances ſtill ; be- 
_ cauſe otherwiſe many facts would, difagreeably to 
Cicero's manner, either be diſpoſed without art, or 
repeated againſt the obvious rules of art. If the 


V Divortium Muciae ve- 
hementer probatur. P. Clcdi- 
um — credo te audiſſe, cum 


nis; quae utique hic non expri- 
mitur. Popma in loc. Ep. ad 
Att. 


veſte muliebri deprehenſum do- 
mi C Caeſaris, cum pro po- 
alo fieret. Ep. ad Att. i 12. 
Exe tag 1 Marler. Es 
M7b5 Aa; Kixipwsos A airia yi- 
yearlai. Plut. in Pomp. 641. 
An vero Plutarchus hunc lo- 
cum notavit in Pompeio ſcri- 
bens, cauſam hujus divortii re- 


latam eſſe in epiſtolis Cicero- 


ſz] His igitur reſpondebo z 
fic. enim poſtulas: nec cixoarpias 
meam inſtitutam; ſed ordinem 
conſervabo tuum. — Oixorpie 
fi perturbatior eſt. tibi aſſigna 
to: te enim ſequor ox4%a! 01. 
— De ftatua Africani (4 o- 
Yue Tu a vynurw! fed mei- 
pſum delcctavit in tuis literis) — 
Ep. ad Att. vi. 1. 

few 
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few ſcattered to Brutus till remaining were tried 
by this teſt, we ſhould have little reaſon to com- 
plain of their paucity; though Brutus probably 
would be complaining of their ſhortneſs. For be- 
ſides an utter want of the Ciceronian æconomy in 
their whole conſtitution, the ſecond Letter of the 
more claſſical collection begins with a long detail 
of affairs relating to Delavella, paſſes on to the ex- 
poſtulation about C. Antony, the priſoner, requires 
farther advices and mentions other affairs concern- 
ing Dolabella, and returns to the expoſtulation with 
recollected vigour. The next Letter is introduced 
with a ſlight mention of the conduct of the Conſuls 
before Modena, telling us, that Brutus was already 
acquainted with the events of the battle; and after 
dropping a ſuſpicion concerning Odiavius and re- 
citing the city-news at large, eſpecially the trium- 
phant glory of Cicero, relates the death of the Con- 
ſuls and the moſt notorious events of the battle, 
concluding at length with ſome more city- news [B]. 
As ta the /ylz of theſe Letters; the Vindicator 
declares very roundly, though with little conſiſten- 
cy, as we have already obſerved, that all arguments 
drawn from ſtyle are of too looſe and precarious a 
nature, to have any great weight in queſtions of this 
ſort; there being no ſettled rule or criterion, ta 
which wwe can apply them, but the different taſte and 
judgment of different men [i]. In much the fame 
ſtrain the Sophiſts in writing and reaſoning of old 
times were uſed to ſay, that there is 10 ſettled rule 
or criterion of the principles of eloquence or ſci- 
once, to which we can apply them, but the different 


[5] Ep. ad Brut. i. 2, 3. [I] Mid. Pref. Dil. p. 114. 
wa - 94 | taſte 
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taſte and judgment of different men [k]. Bat Gellius 
and ſeveral of his learned acquaintance, diſcerning 
readers of Plautus's comedies, would not, in their 


reception of the dubious ones, truſt ſo much to the 


eſtabliſhed catalogues editions, as to the ge- 
nuine humour and character of Plautus's ſtyle.” By 
the ſame criterion Varro, a much more antient and 
ſufficient judge, aſſerted to Plautus ſeveral comedies, 
which paſſed under other names; and deprived 
him of ſome, which paſſed under the ſame name, 
really belonging to one Plautius, and therefore car- 


rying the ambiguous title of Plauti fabule [II. 


In like manner Petrarch was ſure, that the books 
of Academical Diſputations, of which he had pro- 
cured a copy under the falſified title In praiſe of 
Philoſophy, muſt be Ciceros; and Manutius was 
ſure, that the Epiſtle to Od avius could not be (i- 


[ Sed in omni re difficil- 


limum eſt, formam (quod xa- 


caxrye Graece dicitur) expo- 
nere optimi: quod aliud alli, 
widetur optimum. — Varia 
enim ſunt judicia. — Quid eſt, 
quo praeſcriptum aliquod aut 
formulam exprimas? —— Hac 
ego religione non ſum ab hoc 
conatu repulſus ; exiſtimavique 
in omnibus rebus efſe aliquil 
optimum, etiamſi lateret: id- 
que ab eo poſſe, qui ejus rei 
gnarus eſſet, judicari. Cic. Orat. 
c. 11. Nihil cognoſci, nihil 
percipi, nihil ſcire poſſe dixe- 
runt.— Opinionibus et inſtitutis 
omnia teneri; nihil veritati re- 
linqui. Acad. Diſp. 1. 1. c. 13. 

[/} Verum eſſe comperior, 
quod quoſdam bene literatos ho- 
mines dicerę audivj, qui ple- 


raſque Plauti comoedias curioſe 
atque contente lectitaverunt, 
non indicibus Aelii, nee Sedi- 
giti, nec Claudii, nec Aurelii, 
nec Accii, nec Manilii ſuper 
his fabulis, quae dicuntur am- 
biguae, credituros; ſed ipſi 
Plauto moribu/que ingenii atque 
linguae ejus. Hac enim indicii 
norma Varronem quoque eſſe u- 
ſum videmus. Nam alias pro- 
bavit, adductus ſtylo atque facetia. 
ſermonis Plauto congruentis ; 
eaſque jam nominibus aliorum 
occupatas Plauto vindicavit.— 
In eodem libro Varronis—ſcri- 
ptum eſt; Plautium fuiſſe quem. 
plam poetam comoediarum, cu- 
jus quoniam fabulae Plauti in- 
ſcriptae forent, acceptas eſſe 

uaſi Plautinas. Gell. Noct. 
Arr. 1.3. 6. 3. | 
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cers*s,. by the ſettled rule of the divine eloquence 
of his fiyle, which was not imitable by any Cin]. 
Now it is confeſſed, that be expreſſion of the ſu- 
ſpetted Letters, under Gicero's name, is ſomewhat 
different from that of his other Epiſtles, which 
may be charged to à difference of the ſubjeft ; that 
one of theſe Letters is fight as well as bort, but 
for that reaſon more agreeable to the fituation of 
Bruvus ; and that another is written in ſuch a man- 
ner as might be expefted from one writing, as Cicero 
fays, in baſte and in a crowd u]. The Vindicator 
may be eaſily convinced, by making the experi- 
ment upon Cicero's other Epiſtles, and eſpecially 
the Epiſtles: to Atticus, which were generally written 
in great haſte ; that they deſpiſe ſuch ſorry apo- 
logies, and uniformly bear the certain Cicerenian 
marks of maſterly thought, beautiful expreſſion, and 
flowing eaſe and celerity, if not copiouſneſs of pe- 
riod, Nay, we may ſometimes even here obſerve 
the very redundancy of his juvenile fancy, which 
1s almoſt invariably diffuſed through all his Ora- 
tions, from the celebrated defence of S. Roſcius of 
Ameria, made in his 27th year, to the ſecond Phi- 
ic: this oration, though it was written in that 
decline of life and after a diſcipline and experience 
of more than thirty years, ſtill wanting the cor- 
refFion of the ſounder judgment of his friend Atti- 
cus [0]. 5 


I ] Quiſnam eſſet liber] in- is 78 vn E,z ee intelligo. 
certus, eſſe autem Ciceronis ſty- Manut. in Ep. ad Octav. 
lus indicio erat. Fuit enim coe- D Mid. Pref, Diſſ. p. 11 5, 
teſtis viri illius eloquentia, imi- 101, Ep. of Cic. p. 28. not. 8. 
tabilis nulli. Petrach. rer. ſen. [o] Noſtrum opus tibi pro- 
} 15. Ep. 1. Epiſtolam ad bar laetor: ex quo 4,0% ipſa 
Octavium Ciceronis non eſſe poſuiſti, quae mihi . 
. vr 
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Bv T the lvely imagery and figurative ſplendor, 
which equally animate and adorn the whole body 
of Cicero's writings, are intirely wanting in the 
Letters to Brutus. The Sophiſt can never once at- 
tain to the pitch of a laudable metaphor ; though 
he endeavours to make amends by ſome vulgar an- 
titbeſes, the feeble efforts and ſcanty reſources of 
a labouring and unfurniſhed imagination. He be- 
gins his Letter of condolence with the low artifice 
of telling Brutus, that he knows him to ſtand 
ein no need of conſolatory applications; but im- 
mediately ſpoils the compliment by expreſſing © a 
« wiſh, that Brutus was able to be his own Phyſi- 
„ cian.” The aſſemblage and variety of oppoſi- 
tions is moſt admirable. © 7 ſhould perform,“ 
fays Cicero, the ſame office, which you performed 
<« in my loſs, of comforting you by letter, did not 
& I know, that you cannot want thoſe remedies 
* in your grief, with which you relieved mine : 
« and I wiſh, that you may now cure yourſelf 
more eaſily than you hex cured me [ p].” The 


ſunt viſa tuo judicio. Ep. ad medeare. Ep. ad Brut. i. 9. 


Att. xvi. 11. *© The Oration 


Dr. M. tran the latter ſen- 


** ſhews, that in the decline of tence; ** I wiſh only, that you 


life, Cicero had loſt no ſhare 
« of that fire and ſpirit, with 
« which his earlier productions 
«© are animated.” Life of Cic. 


v. 2. p. 320. See v. 1. p. 37, 
38. þ 
[ol F officio, quo tu 


functus es in meo luctu, ue 
per literas conſolarer, niſi ſci- 
rem, his remediis, quibus meum 
dolorem tu levaſſes, te in tuo 
non egere: ac velim facilius, 


quam tunc mihi, nunc tibi tute 


may cure yourſelf now more 
«« eafily, than at that time I 
* cured myſelf.” P. 111. Tobs 
ſerved, that Brutuss. Letter of 
conſolation did not perform the 
leaſt cure upon Cicero. De 
Bruti ad me literis; prudenter 
ſcriptae: fed nibil quo me adju- 
arent. Ep. ad Att. xii. 14. 
The ſuſpected Cicero goes on; 
Accuſaſli me —gravioribus ver- 
bis quam tua conſuetudo ferebat. 
But Prutus's Letter was written 


lame 
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fame antitbetical colour is ſpread over the whole 
piece. You-imagined me,“ ſays he, to bear 
« my affliction with more ſoftneſs than became a 
« man, eſpecially one who was uſed to comfort 
« others :—— but. my part was then only to act 
« agreeably to duty and nature; your part is now 
+ to be acted, as we ſay, upon the ſtage and be- 
fore the people. it would be ſtrange in a 
* man, eſpecially ſo great an one as you, not to be 
&« able to do himſelf what he had adviſed to others : 
« ——it leaſt of all becomes one, by whom other 
e people are made the ſtouter, to betray any want 
* of courage himſelf. : to grieve. with modera- 
« tion to others is uſeful, to you neceſſary [g].“ 
He returns in the end to the ſame ſcheme of com- 
pliment, with which he ſet out, and ſays with no 
more modeſty than became him; I ſhould write 
« more if this was not already too much to you [V].“ 
The like trifling affectation appears in the /econd Let- 
ter, which upon the news of Dolabella's ſending five 


with great tenderneſs and hu- 


manity. Bruti literae ſcriptae 
et prudenter et amice, multas 
mihi tamen /acrimas attulerunt. 
Ep. ad Att. ib. 13. On the 
contrary, Brutus, whoſe cor- 
reſpondence with Cicero began 
when the latter was Proconſul 
of Cilicia, had generally writ- 
ten to him 4itherto in an un- 
wannerly, churliſh, and arrogant 
ſtrain. Ib. vi. 1. 3. 
mentioned the reaſons of Bru- 
tus's complaints, p. 88, etc. 
[a] Cum enim mollius tibi 
ſerre viderer, quam deceret 
en r eum, qui ali- 


We have 


os conſolari ſoleret;— Ac mihi 
tum officio ſolum erat et na- 
turae, tibi nunc populo et ſce- 
nae, ut dicitur, ſerviendum eſt. 
Eſt enim alienum tanto 
viro, ut es tu, quod alteri prae - 
ceperit, id ipſum facere non 
poſſe. Minime decet pro- 
pter [per] quem fortiores ceteri 
ſumus, eum ipſum animo de- 
bilitatum videri. — Dolere 
modice, ceteris utile eſt, tibi 
neceſſe eſt. Ep. ad Brut. i. 15. 
: 2 Scriberem plura, niſi ad 
te haec ipſa nimis multa eſſent. 


Ibid- 


Cohorts 
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Cohorts into the Cherſoneſe, breaks out into a puffy 
exclamation; What,“ ſays Cicero, does the man 
« abound then ſo much in forces, that he, who 
<«« was ſaid to be flying out of Aſia, ſhould attempt 
eto furn upon Europe; and what can he pretend 
„to do with five ͤCaborts, when you have five 


«a Legions, &c. []?“ 


* 


9 


The inſtances of unnatural or ambiguous con- 
ſtruction, of low and almoſt barbarous expreſſion, 
cannot indeed be the proper ſubject of this diſpute 
[J. There are likewiſe numerous "imitations of 


] Adeone copiis abundat, 
ut is, qui ex Aſia fugere dice- 
batur, Europam appetere co- 
netur? Quinque autem cohor- 
tibus quid ſenam facturum ar- 
bitratus eſt, cum tu eo quinque 
legiones — haberes? Ib. Ep. 2. 

D Quid /ezxam facturum ar- 
bitratus eſt? Dr. M. here drops 
the nam without aſſigning any 
reaſon. P 88. Vet the ſame dia- 
le& is uſed in the next Letter: 
Maltitudinis— concurſus eſt ad 
me factus. Eacum uſque in Ca- 
pitolium deductus, maximo 
plauſu in roſtris collocatus ſum. 
Ep. 3. The Dr. again de- 
praves this reading by inſerting 
tum. Fa cun- deductus, — um 
——Collocatus ſum. P. 56. So 
that Cicero is placed in the Ræſtra 
by the people, which could not 
be done more majorum by any 
other than a Magiſtrate.— 
Cum tu eo quinque legiones— 
haberes. Ep. 2. Manutius denies 
rhat there is any inſtance of this 
aſe of the word eo in Cicero or 
any good Latin writer. I pro- 
duced an inſtance from a coun- 
terfeit Cicero, — Conſulem def. 
rurſum ingluſum co, ubi ſe— 


tueretur. Ep. ad Octav. Quad 
{cribis me maximo otio egiſſe 
Ep. ad Brut. i. 2. The Sophiſt 
meant to ſay, ! in a time of 
moſt profound peace.” The 
Dr. makes him ſay, —* much 
at my eaſe.” P. 91. Manutius 
could collect from the words 
no ſenſe at all. Et alienum 
tanto viro, ut es tu, i. e. quan- 
tus es tu. Ep. 9. Ex me au- 
tem illud eſt, quod te velim 
habere cognitum, meum qui- 
dem animum i aciem efle, 
neque reſpectum ullum quaerere. 
— Majores autem partes ani- 
mi te Caſhumque reſpiciunt. Ib. 
ii. 1. . The natural order is, 
Illud autem eſt, quod te ex me 
The Dr. tranſlates the latter 
part; My mind is wholly 
* intent on the war, nor cares 
** to attend to any other object. 
T hut the greateſt part of my 
attention is fixed upon you 
« and Caſius.“ P. 53. I tran- 
ſlate itz ** My mind wholly de- 
«« pendson the army before Mo- 
% dena; nor does it look for any 
© other reſort. But the minds 
of people for the moſt part look 
* for relirt in you and Caſſius.” 

Ciceros 
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Cicers*s genuine works, eſpecially the Phzlippic 
Orations and familier Epiſtles, which relate to this 
period; and if our late Corrector had more dili- 
gently compared the copy with the originals, he 
would not have made Cicero's hand ſtill leſs di- 


An inſtance of like Latinity oc- 
curs in a following Letter; Ne 
animi partium Caeſaris— vehe- 
menter commoverentur. Ep.6. 
Both the 'pa ſeem to be 
imitated from the P#zlippics. 
Non ut ex ea acie reſpefum ha- 
beremus. Phil. xi. 11. Alteri 
ſunt e mediis C. Caefaris parti- 


bus. v. 12. Quocum [Anto- 
nio] vides hoc tempore ipſo 


fit quantumque certamen. 
profeto nullum eſſet, niſi 
tum conſervatus eſſet Antonius. 
Ep. ad Brut. ii. 7. The ſenti- 
ment, tically expreſſed, 
is; We ſhould not have An- 
4 pony to fight with notu, if he 
«© had been killed mt time 
& ago.” Haec multo an- 
te ae Vchem ex 
Italia, tum cum me veſtrorum 
edictorum fama revocavit. Ib. 
i. 10. He litterally ſays, 
% That before he Hah, 
% for making his voyage into 
&« Greece, he aw Oavius's 
«  infolence in demanding the 
% Conſulſhip, etc. and that he 
« was recalled into Italy by 
« the report of Brutus's and 
Caſſiuss edits.” He pro- 


- 


bably meant to ſay neither ; at 
teaſt the one is contrary to his 
own principles, 'the other to 
truth. Ep. ad Att, xvi. 7. Non 
ignoras, quam ſint incerti animi 
hominum et i»/7#7 partibus, et 


exitus proeliorum. Ep. ad Brut. 
i. 14. He meant to be con- 
ſtrued only. incerti exitus 
proeliorum. Ciceronem me- 
um, — ut ſpero, videbo. Te- 
cum enim illum 2 te in Italiam 
— venturum conſido. Ib. 12. 
The Dr. drops the words, et te, 
as he well might; but, conſi- 
dering the author's fize, we 


- may perhaps more probably re- 


ſtore them in another place. Ci- 
ceronem meum ne dimittas, te- 
cumque adducas. Ep. 14. Edit. 
Junt.— tecumgue deducas. Mſ. 
Balliol. tecumque ducas. 
Fort.——tecumgue et te ducas. 
The inſtances of labour, trivial 
exactneſs, and heavy, but un- 
meaning periods, are almoſt in- 
numerable. Quaeſivitque quid- 
nam mihi videretur: arceſſe- 
remuſne te atque id tibi condu- 
cere putaremis,an tardare et com- 
morari te melius eſſet. Reſpon- 
di id quod ſentiebam, et digni- 
tatt et exiſiimationi tuae maxi- 
me conducere Ep. 18. Is 
mihi viſus eſt ſuſpicari, ——al:- 
quid a ſuis, vel per ſuos potius 
inimieos ad te eſſe delatum ;— 
Si quis ſecus ad te de eo /crip/it, 
aut fi coram locutus t; Ep. 1. 
Si, aut quo die dixi ſententiam, 

a eſſent, et non in diem 
ex die dilata, aut guo ex tempore 
fuſcepta ſunt ut agerentur, non 
tardata et procraſtinata—ii. 1. 


ſcernible 
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ſcernible in the Letters, than I declared it to be [a. 


One inſtance deſerves more 


particular diſtinction, 


as it ſeems to be the laſt effort of ſophiſtic ſkill, 


La] Sed falutaris ſeveritas 
<incit inanem ſpeciem clementiae. 
Ep. i. 2.—This is a little va- 
ried from a noted paſſage of 
the true Cicero, mentioned by 
Ammian. Marcellinus. Agebat 
autem haec, Tullianum illud ad- 
vertens, quod falutaris vigor 
vincit inanem ſpeciem c i 
Rer. geſt. 1. 29. 5. 

Hujus belli fortuna, «t in ſe- 
cundis fu xa; ut in adverſis bo- 
a. Ep. ad Brut. i. 10.—Ita 
ſunt res noſtrae, ut in ſecundis 
fluxae ; ut in adverfis bunas. Ad 
Att. iv. 1. 

Noftrae res meliore loco vide- 
bantur. Ad Brut. i. 3. —Puto 
rem meliore loco eſſe debere. Ad 
BY xiv. 17. | 

riduo vero aut guadridus ante 
hanc rem pulcherrimam — Ad 
Brut. ib. Cum — hoc tr:- 
duo vel quatridus triſtis a Mutina 
fama manaret ; Phil. xiv. 6. 

Concur ſus eſt ad me factus.— 
Popalarem me eſſe in populi ſa- 
tute praeclarum eſt. Ep. ad 
Brut. ib, — Ad pg” 1123p 
Factigue jam in re ſalutari 
A ſumus. Fam. xii. — 
Municipem Sueſſanum — tibi 
com , frugi bominem, et, 
6 quid ad rem inet, etiam 
ee. Ad fue. ib. 8.— 

onge princeps wunicipii Lu · 
cenſis. bonus plane vir. 
tum etiam fortuna, f quid hoc 
ow pertinet, ornatus. Fam. 

i. 13. | | 
. in cam me urbim ire, 
quam tu fugeres, qui eam libe- 
raviſts. Ad Brut. ib, 10. Te 


vidi Veliæ.—Caleba: enim, 
Brute, cedebas, Ep. 1. 
Eundem wid: poſica Valiæ re- 
dentem Italia.Cauere e pa- 
tria ſervatorem ejus ut me 
puderet — in cam urbem redire, 
ex qua illi abirent,, Phil. x. 4. 
In medio Achaico cura, cum 
Etefiarum diebus aufler me in 
Taliam, diſſuaſor mei con- 
filiu, retulzet ; — Ep. ad Brut. 
ib. 15. Cum me Ee, 
Boni eres, . 122 
publicam proſequi noluerunt: 
auflerque me | 
retulit. Fam. xii. 25.— Cut 
ego ex ipſe turſu tam ſubito re- 
hy Phil. ii. 30. | 
revi etiam imperium, 
quod quzanqguam videbatur 4 
netati honorificum, tamen erat 
exercitum habenti /ariume. 
Quid enim eſt fine imports exer- 
citus ? Ep. ad Brut. ib. 15.— 
Qui poteſt fieri, ut fore imperis 
— exercitus? 2— xi. 8. 
ui s, | m | 
illa — — 
tem rerum gerendarum, non ſo- 
— adignitatem valet. Ib. 
v. 16. ph? 
Illud valde aregariam, te 
in Italiam cum exercitu wenire 
quamprimum. Summa eſt ex- 


eſt, ad collocandum aliquem 
civitatis flatum”: ße etiam 


nunc certamen re et, ma- 
xima ſpes eſt cum in auctoritate 


g 


— —— — —j6—— q 
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kites in e views ie ß Its genuine and 
prime operations, affected ambiguity, falſified hi- 
ſtory, and miſtaken imitation. When D. Brutus, 
ſays our Cicero, was delivered from the ſiege, 
4 and that moſt joyous day had ariſen to the city, 
«which. happened alſo to be his birth-day ; I de- 
«creed, that his name ſhould be aſcribed to that 
«© day in the Faſti, or public Kalendars [x].“ Firſt, 
who would not hence collect, that the day, in 
* which D. Brutus was delivered from the ſiege, 
« happened likewiſe to be his birth-day [y]?” 
Yet the Sophiſt either did not mean this, or was 
groſly miſtaken ; for the day, in which the news of 


tua, tum in exercitus tui viri- 
bus, Pulcherrime wiceramus, 
niſi Lepidus perdere omnia — 
concupiviſſet. Ep. ad Brut. ib. 
15. —Optamus, ut quamprimum 
te in Malia videamus. Per- 
Juaſum erat civilati, — te—in 
Laliam wenire cum exercitu.— 
Remp. nos habere arbitrabimur, 
fi vos habebimus. — Quod fi 
vici, hoftibus noſtris vene- 
ritis, tamen auctaritate veſtra 
Reſp. exſurget, et in a/iguo ſlatu 
tolerabili conſiſtet.— fin quid 
forte titubatum,——exercitu tuo 
niteremur. = Praeclare wicera- 
mus, niſi - Lepidus recepiſſet 
Antonium. Fam. Xii. 10. 
Con ſulum . defiderabam —— 
celeritatem, * fe. efſent uf, 
jampridem Remp. recuperaſſe- 
mus. Omnia quae ſevere de- 
creta ſunt hoc tumullu, fi, — 
2u0 die dixi ſententiam, per- 
8 eſſent, et non in diem ex 
die dilata,——bellam jam nul- 
lum haberemus. Non enim 


ignoras, guanta momenta ſint in 
ep. temporum. Ad Brut. ii. 1. 


.£ 
| 2 


Celeritate—opus eft, qua f, e/Je- 
mus 1ſi, bellum nullum ha- 
beremus, —— Quo die. cum 
deſ. Conſules non adeſſent, — ſi 
ex eo tempore dies nullus inter- 
miſſus eſſet, bellum profecto nul- 
lum haberemus. Tumultu 
cenſeo decerni — Minimis 2. 
mentis maximae inclinationes 
temporum fiunt. Phil. v. 10, 11, 


12, in ſine. 


- [x] Ego enim, D. Bruto li- 
berato, cum laetifimus ille civi- 
tati dies illuxiſſet, idemque ca- 
ſu Bruti natalis eſſet; decrevi 
ut in faſtis ad eum diem Bruti 
nomen adſcriberetur. Ep. ad 
Brut. i. 15. VE 
I)] Decrevi, ut in faſtis ad 
eum diem, quo vidtus effet ad 
Mutinam Antonius, Bruti no- 
men adſcriberetur. Manut. 
in loc. When D. Brutus. 
Vas delivered from the ſiege, 
a day of all others the molt 
*« joyous to the city, and which 
happened alſo to be his 
** birth-day; etc.” Mid. Ep, 
of Cic. P- 153. 1 * +4 
D. Brutus's 
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D. Brutus's deliverance arrived at Rome, happened to 
be his birth- day, that is, the /xthora ſtill more diſtant 


day after he was actually delivered from the fiege al. 
This perhaps was the very reaſon, why the Sophiſt 
wrapt his deſcription in ſuch & poetical diſguiſe 3 
% when D. Brutus was delivered, and that moſt 
&© joyous day had ariſen to the city, which hap- 
opened to be his birthday. Secondly, was then 
the day, in which the news arrived, and which 
happened to be D. Brutus's birth-day, diſtin- 
guiſhed in the Kalendars; not the day, in which 
the deliverance was actually obtained? Again, 
the fact of aſeribing D. Brutus's name to the one 
day or the other carries ſtrong reſemblance of for- 
gery : for the true Cicero, where he acquaints B. 
Brutus himſelf with the circumſtance of the news 
arriving upon his birth day, mentions not one ſyl- 
lable of a decree for canonizing his name in the 
Kalendars. But was then the /imple name of D. 
Brutus aſcribed to any day in the Kalendars #' 
The Sophiſt here again betrays a conſciouſneſs of 
more modern ptactice, and therefore reſolves to g/ 
us an example ſufficiently remote; the woman” Las 
rentia, f whoſe hiſtory the old writers give various 

accounts; the common tradition being, tbat fbe was 


Romulus“ nourſe [4]. "He" might however have 


z] Nam die tuo natal; vifto- Huis, | 42 4 
* nuntiata, in multa faecula 4 1 Ep. - ty 4 re 


rut. i. 15, La- 
videbamus Remp. "liberatam. rentiae plerum que Pant 25 


Ep. Fain. x. 14. in Velabro, ubi Larentiae re 
Tal Mid Ep. of Cic. p. 161, et ſtatus erat, facrum-annivere / 


not. 19. In eoque ſum ma- farium facere falebant.: Alex, 
me exemplum ſecutas, qui ab Alex. Genial. dier. J. 1, 


une honorem, mulieri 5 g. 26. Alexander might pror- 


tiae triboerunt, cui vos Pontifi- ok make the relation; but 
* Ce learnt 
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learnt from an example, which was probably before 
his eyes, that the a#ion or event, not the imple 
name of the actor, was uſually recorded in the Fa- 
fti, or the Kalendars, about the Ciceronian times [hö]. 
Laſtly, though Cicero barely decreed, that the name 
of D. Brutus ſhould be aſcribed to his birth-day in 
the Kalengars ; yet his view in making the decree 
was, That a perpetual memorial of the moſt ac- 
s ceptable victory ſhould be &zown, or extant in 
« the Faſti; or, as he expreſſes himſelf within a 
few lines; That there ſhould be extant perpetual 
% monuments of the public hatred to their moſt 
&. cruel enemies [c}].?: Whence it appears, that 
the word memoria, in the former paſſage, was uſed 
by the Sophiſt in the ſignification of a monument or 
record; to which he might be led by ignorantly 
imitating the true Cicero, and by the current ac- 


ceptation of the word in the following ages [d]. 


it is ſtrange, that the Sophiſt 
ſhould think it neceſſary to in- 
form Brutus of Larentia's ca- 
nonization, and the rites, which 
Brutus himſelf was u/ed to per- 
form to he.. 

. [4] At enim . ad/crib; juſſit 
in fais, C. Caefari, Dicta- 
< tori o M. — 
% Col. populi juſſu regnum de- 
« raliſle;Caefarem utinoluiſle.” 
Phil, ii. 34. Er N & xa} Ni- 
vu aur iowynoucla; Thr ' 
gar die dai Th wi yall ho. Ap- 
pian. De bell. civ. p. 505. — 
Fauſgue Martias parricidium no- 
minari. Suet. in Caef, in fine. 

- fe] Netam eſſe in faſtis gra- 
tiſhmae victoriae /empiternam 
memoriam volebam.— E xtare 

/ 


9 111 of ” 
— * 4 „ 


enim volebam in crudeliſſimos 
hoſtes monumenta odii publici 
ſempiterna. Ep. ad Brut. i. 15. 
Dr. M. here drops the word 
memoriam. Manutius,who found 
it in all his copies but one, ſays ; 
Hic in duabus vocibus, /empiter- 
mam memoriam, me quoque ha- 
ctenus, ut ingenue fatear, cum 
ceteris, nPiAy ixarulr pine. 
{4] An illa non graviſſimis igno- 
miniis monumenti/que hujus ordi- 
nis ad poſteritatis memoriam ſunt 
notanda ? Phil. v 6. Monumen- 
tum quam ampliſſimum locan- 
dum —— curent : —— ut extet 
ad memoriam poſteritatis /empi- 
ternam, ad ſcelus crudeliſſims- 
rum hoſtium, militumque divj- 
nam wirtutem, Ib. xiv. in fine 


Excep- 


- 


© 
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2215 the Vindicator will give a better account 
of this paſſage, he ſhould allow me to have taken 
the moſt eſfectual way of attacking the Letters upon 
the article of fiyle ; which, he ſays, is to produce 
Jome phraſes of a later origine and uſe, than the age 
ef Cicero [e]. There is ſtill another phraſe in 
theſe Letters, which, in like manner, is diftin- 
guiſhed with all the marks of imitation, miſtake, 
and impropriety together, Cicero tells us, in the 
lame elaborate apology for himſelf, <* That after 
the death of Cæſar and the memorable Ides of 
«© March, the inſtrument or regiſter of the govern- 
% ment, was carried down to Lepidus and Antony 
[].” The Tranſlator indeed thinks, that this was 
all the equipage of Kingly power, which was left 
ſtill, not carried to Lepidus and Antony [g]; but 
perhaps we may beſt explain the copy by recurring 
to the original in Appian, who relates expreſsly, 
s that the very night after Cæſar was killed, his 
c treaſure and the records of the government were 
& carried down to Autony's houſe ; whether by An- 
« ftoxy's command, or becauſe Cz/ar's wife was 
« willing to depoſite them with the Conſul for 


—— Our Cicero, in the fame record, which were made of 
Letter, has; Cum ſe nondum Cypreſs, Cypreſi memories. Ti 
ne D. quidem Bruti divine vir- s r da Yeicg IDatw; Tas 
tus ita commoviſſet J. Ma- Shu d, © Tedails,” 
rathus libertus etiam in em- cn, i, roi; ingot; Broues u- 

riam ejus—tradit. Suet. in Aug. wagutlirag priguas”. De Su- 


c. 79. Vid. Caſaub. in loc. blim. 2j 12 

Etiam memoria nominis m_ id. Pref. Dif. p. 115. 

eraſa eſt. Lat. de mort. Poſt interitum Is, 

ſec. c. 3. Longinus paſles a ——wktrumentum regni dela- 

cenfure upon Plato, js the r 
of the thought in Ep. ad Brut. i. 


calling e 273 Mid. Ep. of ew p. 149. 
Cc 2 their 
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« their better ſecurity [4].” The Sophiſt himſelf tells 
us with more exactneſs under Brutus*s name, that 
« Antony in particular took the occaſion of making 
* himſelf a King, from receiving Cæſar's legacy, 
te the inſtrument of the government [i].“ Now 
we may defend Appian by candidly ſuppoſing him 
to ſpeak of Cęſar's celebrated a#s or commentaries, 
which gave” Antony a fine occaſion of exerciſing 
Kingh government, but his Tranſcriber ſeems to 
have had a farther view to the rationarium imperii, 
mentioned by Suetonius, which Auguſtus, when he 
was deſigning to refign the government, delivered 
to the Senate and the Magiſtrates, and actually left 
it a legacy to his Succeſſors, carefully ſealed up, 
and probably tranſcribed with bis own band [E]. 
The ſame Hiſtorian means a quite different thing 
by inſtrumentum regium, or the equipage of Kingly 
power [I]; and, in the life of one of his /ateft Em- 


[5] Tas N ard werde & T6 
Kenuadla Tg Kaioagy x) r uro 


prrnguciles Th; agxns is Tov Ailoi cog 


peluxopifilo, cri The Lg av- 
Ta Ty; Kaigagc i imixudure Tote 
0!xicy is axudvrorioar Thar A 
pilaprevon;, wits T8 Alle xe 
Aivoarlo. Appian. De bell. civ. 


P. 570 . 
i] Quod fi Antonius ab alio 

relictum regni inſtrumentum oc- 

caſionem regnandi habuit:— Ep. 


Brut. i. 4. For if Antony took: 


be the en of R „left 
_ * him 4 4 2 Ep. 
of Cic. p. 75. The Dr. does not 
explain, what theſe en/igns of 
ally were, which, being 

left to Antony by Cae/ar, gave 
the former th: occaſion of mak 


ing himſelf a King. | 

D] De reddenda Rep. bis 
itavit :——cum etiam Ma- 
giſtratibus ac Senatu domum 
accitis rationarium imperii tra- 
didit. Suet. in Aug. c. 28. 
Teſtamentum duobus codi- 
cibus, partim ipſius, partim li- 
bertorum — manu ſcriptum.— 
cum tribus ſignatis aeque volu- 
minibus protulerunt. Tertio 
[volumine} breviarium totius 
imperii, quantum militum ſub 
ſignis ubique eſſet, quantum pe- 
cuniae in aerario et fiſcis, et ve- 
ctigaliorum reſiduis. Ib. in fine. 

Cam et Alexandria ca- 
pta nihil praeter unum myrrhi- 
num calicem ex inſtrumento 


regio retinuerit, Ib. c. 71. 


perors 
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perors, expreſsly calls the other infrumentum im- 
perii; in alluſion to which he relates, that 7. 
« Veſpafian made an inſtrumentum imperii of the 
. «© greateſt beauty and antiquity, by reſtoring the 
* three thouſand braſs-tables, which had periſhed 
„in the burning of the Capitol, together with 
their inſcriptions collected from a great variety 
of copies, and containing all the treaties between 
e the Romans and their allies, almoſt from the firſt 
* foundation of the city [n].“ If we deſcend ſtill 
lower; the inſtrumentum plenariae ſecuritatis was 
written in the time of the Emperor Juſtinian, when 
the Latin tongue was beginning to degenerate into 
Ttalic u]; and inſtrumentum is the general name 
of any written deed in the Inflitutes [o]; a book, 
which would ſuffer little by a compariſon with our 
Ciceronian Epiſtles, in point of either good compo- 


ſition or purity of ſtyle. 


Secondly, Brutus, we find, as well as Cicero, 
had uſed the word inſtrumentum in the ſingular” 
ſignification of a writing or record; and there does 
not only appear to be an artificial colluſion of theſe 
two Correſpondents, with regard to the mention of 
hiſtorical facts; but * their Letters of each book 


(] Aerearumque tabularum 
tria millia, quae ſimul confla- 
graverant, reſtituenda ſuſcepit, 
undique inveſtigatis exem plari- 
bus, inſtrumentum imperii pul- 
cherrimum ac vetuſtiſſimum, 
quo continebantur paene ab ex- 
ordio urbis Senatuſconſulta, 
Plebiſcita de ſocietate et foedere 
ac privilegio cuicunque conceſſis. 
Ib. in Veſpaſian. c. 8. 

] Inſtrumentum plenariae 


ſecuritatis An. 38. Juſtiniani 
Imp. ſcriptum compoſitum 
eſt A. C. 564. qua aetate lin- 
Latina jam in Italicam de- 
ciſcere incipiebat, ut notatum 
Sal maſio, Obſerv. ad jus Attic. 
p. 174. Fabric. Bibl. Lat. v. 1. 
1 82 oa 
] Si icriptum in inflruments 
. 4 Inſtit. I. 3. tit. 20. 
1 * : a | | 


Cc 3 reſpe= 
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s reſpectively diſcover a general ſameneſs of re- 
& flection and ſometimes Ciceronian imitation, and 
are drawn in a ſtyle and manner of colouring 
perfectly ſimilar, even in impropriety, as ev 
« dently coming from the ſame hand, or elſe 
% copied from the ſame original.” Cicero, in 
an apologetical Letter, which precedes the period 
of Brutzas*'s accuſation, makes a declaration con- 
. cerning himſelf ; That he had not only rendered 
« every thing to the Republic, which might be 
expected from the man, fidelity, diligence, a 
„ love of his country; but the prudence, which 
might be expected from the principal Senator 

J.“ Brutus, where he expreſſes his firſt appre- 
enſions concerning O#avius, puts Cicero in mind 
of his diſtinguiſhed authority in the Senate, which 
* ought to be maintained not only with integrity, 
* but prudence [q]. If Brutus can obſerve upon 
Cicero's raiſing Octavius for the pulling down An- 
tony, that the dread of future danger is of ſtronger 
„ operation than the memory of paſt [7] :“ Cicero 
can return the compliment by obſerving, . that 


[9] Nibil ——adverſi evenire 
poteft, in quo non cum omnium 
culpa tum praecipue tua futura 
fit: cujus tantam auctoritatem 
Senatus eſſe patitur ; — 


[2] Omnia, Brute, praeſtiti 
Reipublicae;——nec illa modo, 
2 nimirum ſola ab homine 


ſunt poſtulanda, fidem, vigilan- 


tiam, patriae caritatem 


Ego autem ei, qui ſententiam 
dicat in principibus de Repu- 
blica, puto etiam prudentiam eſſe 
praeſtandam. Ep. ad Brut. ii. 1. 


Nec ſolum fidem meam, 


quod fortaſſe videatur fatis eſſe, 
led in principe ciwi non eſt ſa- 
tis, curam, confilium, wigilan- 
tigmgue prarflabe. Phil. vi. 7. 


quam tu non ſolum bene ſen- 
tiendo, fed etiam prudenter 
tueri debes. Ep. Brut. i. 4. 
Nullam calamitatem Reſp. ac- 
cipere poffit fine culpa Senatus, 
Phil. ibid. 

[e] At vide quam diligentiug 


homines metuant, quem memi- 


nerint. Ep. Brut. i. 16. 
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4 people are more liberal in danger than grateful 
« after ſucceſs [o]. Their jealouſies on both ſides, 
in a ſeries of many Letters, ariſe from the ſame re- 
flections upon „ the infirmity of O#aviuss age, 
« the influence of evil counſels, the wantonneſs of 
* power and the purſuits of falſe ambition [z].” 
Laſtly, Cicero proves againſt Brutus, ** that Lepi- 
* dus's children ſhould ſhare their father's puniſh- 
„ ment, from the practice of antiquity, of all ci- 
ties, and particularly the city of Athens [u].“ 
Brutus proves againſt Cicero, that Of#avits 
* ſhould ſuffer the fate of the tyrant Cz/ar, his 
father, from the conſtant uſage of the cities of 
& Greece [x].“ ve 

TrouGn Brutus contributes a very ſmall num- 
ber of Letters to this collection, yet he could not 
intirely forbear imitating Cicero; whence he has 
happily enabled us, in ſome places, to revindicate 
his right reading, and diſcern his genuine ſenſe 
[y]. He fays to Cicero, with ſome little confuſion 


L] Sed neſcio quomodo faci- tiam incendere poflint, ——- 


uos Ac- 


hus in timore benigni, quam 
in victoria grati reperimur. 
Ep. ad Brut. ib. 15. 

DL Flexibilis aetas, multique 
ad depravandum parati, —— 
ſplendore falſi honoris objecto. 
Ibid. Ep. 18. Utinam——flo- 
rentem et honoribus et gratia re- 
gere ac tenere poſſunus. Ep. 3. 
——- Neque temeritatem pueri 

utet extimeſcendam eſſe. Ep. 
— Ib. 17. Quaſi non liceat 
traduci ad mala conſilia corru- 
ptum largitionibus animum.— 
Infinite tribuere potentibus, 
quae cupiditatem et arrogan- 


© 4 


Caeſarem honoribus, 
ceperit, extraordinariis fore con- 
tentum. Ib. Ep. 4. | 
[a] Videtur illad eſſe cru- 
dele, quod ad liberos——poe. 
na pervenit. Sed id et anti- 
uum ef, et omnium civitatum: 
fquidem etiam Themiſtocli li- 
beri TEX Ep. ad Brut. i. 15. 
[ N 


x] Cum in Graecis civita- 
tibus liberi tyrannorum, oppreſ- 
ſis lis, eodem ſupplicio affici- 
antur. Ep. Brut. Ib. 16. 

[y] — Neque digniorem 
nominare potes quam Bibu- 
lum. De Domitio et Apuleio 
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of ideas indeed; I am afraid concerning the 
Conſulſhip, leſt your Cz/ar ſhould think himſelf 
2B *—raiſed ſo high by your decrees, that, if he is 
F * made Conſul, he will not thence deſcend again 
into the condition of a private citizen [z].“ The 
"Tranſlator by the help of a correction, makes him 
very argutely ſay; I am in pain about the Con- 
<* ſulſhip: leſt Cæſar ſhould think himſelf raiſed 
© higher already by your decrees, than it would 
<< be, from his preſent height, to be advanced ſtill 
* to a Conſul.” But as Brutus's pain about the 
Conſulſhip in particular muſt rather abate in pro- 
portion to the ſmallneſs of the aſcent from O#a- 
vius's preſent height; ſo Brutus appears, from a paſ- 
ſage of the original Cicero, to be in pain about 
what O#avius would do when he was become 
actual Conſul. Cicero, ſpeaking of this ſame Con- 
ſulſhip, + Whereas, ſays he, ſome, who envy Cæ- 
„% ſar, pretend to be afraid, leſt being raiſed by 


timere _—_— Sapienter —— 
praecipis. Fam. xi. 21. 

[z] Times de Conſulatu, ne 
Caeſar tuus altius ſe adſcendiſſe 
putet decretis tuis, quam inde, 
fi Conſul factus fit, deſcenſu- 
rum. Ep. Brut. ib. 4. The 


quid attinet me ſeribere 
Sed Apuleius in ſua epiſiola ce- 
lebrabitur. Ep. Brut 1.7. Dr. 
Mid. reads; Sed Domitius in ſua 
epiſtola celebrabitur. P. 80. But 
he did not pay ſufficient re- 


ard to a /imilar paſlage in 
Cicers lch in V Bruto fa- 
cere debetis, adjungenduſ- 
que eſt Q. Hortenſius. Nam 
de M. Apuleio ſeparatim cenſeo 
referendum. Phil. x. 11. 0 
magnam /ultitiam timoris, id 
ipſum, quod verearis, ita ca- 
vere, ut cum vitare fortaſſe po- 
tueris, u/tro arceſſas. Ep. Brut. 
ib. 17. Quod mihi praecipis, 


ut caveam, ne timenda magis 


a. 


Dr. here likewiſe changes de- 
ſcenſurum into adſcenſurum, ob- 
ſerving that the common 
reading gives a turn quite fo- 
« reign to Brutus's meaning“ 
Ep. of Cic. p. 79. not. 5. t 
Brutus had only miſtaken in the 
diſpoſition of his words, which 
is more naturally, — quam, fi 
Conſul faRus fit, inde de/cenſu- 


run. 


& our 


4c our honours he would not uſe them with mode- 
cc ration, but run riot in his power; there is no 
« manner of ground for even a ſuſpicion of that 
&« ſort [a] Brutus again, with his uſual awk- 
wardneſs, ſays concerning Cicero; ** He may be 
« aſhamed of the condition of a Conſular perſon, 
« ſuchas Cicero's is, who is no farther Conſular than 
« the very name [O]. Cicero likewiſe obſerves to 
Plancus, that in the troubleſome times of the 
ce ſtate many have been Conſuls in name, but no 
« one was accounted really Conſular, who did not 
«© manifeſt a diſpoſition to conſult the public good 
& [c].”%— Brutus, in another place, tells Cicero him- 
ſelf; „That no body wondered at his acting 
« againſt Antony, becauſe ſuch a Conſul ſeemed of 


« courſe to promiſe ſuch a Conſular [Id]: Caffius 9, 


tells him, in the familiar Epiſtles, *©* that he the 
greateſt Conſular had out-done even himſelf the 


<« oreateſt Conſul [e]. We may farther take 


notice, that Brutus has derived a tincture of idiotiſm 
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a] Nam quod ii, qui Cae- 
fa R ſe ti- 
mere, ne verendum quidem eft, 
ut tenere ſe poſſit, ut moderari, 
ne honoribus noſtris elatus intem- 

re ſais opibus utatur, 
Phil. v. 18. 

[4] Pudeat concupiſcere for- 
tunam, cujus nomen ſuſceperit, 
Conſularis, ut Ciceronis eft. 
Ep. Brut. i. 17. The Dr. reads; 
Pudeat concupiſcere fortunam, 
cujus nomen ſuſceperit. An Con- 
ſolaris hoc; an Ciceronis eſt ? 
It is a ſhame for any one, 
« to defire ſuch a condition of 
«6 life, as be has now taken upon 


« himſelf.” —— This the Dr. 
takes to be moſt agreeable to 
Brutus's ſtyle. Ep. of Cic. p. 
105. not. 10. 

8 Complures in perturba- 
tione Reip. Conſules dicti, quo- 


rum nemo Conſularis habitus, 


nifi qui animo extitit in Remp. 
conſularis. Ep. Fam. x. 6. 


[4] Refiſtere Antonio Cice- 


ronem,—quia ille Conſul hanc 
Conſularem merito praeſtare vi- 
detur, nemo admiratur. Ep. 
Brut. i. 16. 

[] Maximus Conſularis ma- 


ximum Conſulem te ipſe vi- 


ciſti, Ep. Fam. xi. 13. 


„ 
- 
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in ambiguity and impropriety from the communi. 
cation of his correſpondent Cicero. The latter 
ys, That the cauſe of Lepidus could not be di- 
ſtingniſhed from Antony, i. e. Antony's cauſe [/]: 
The former ſays, All other virtues are fo emi- 
nent in you, that they may be compared with 
* any perſon of the Antients, i. e. with the virtues 
« of any perſon {| g].”—Cicero makes mention of 
his receiving a Letter, of which it is difficult to 
know whether Lentulus was the Bearer or the Wri- 
ter [B]: Brutus likewiſe receives a Letter, where 
it does not appear from the words, whether it was 
ſent from Satrins and delivered by Tullius and Deio- 
tarus, or the reverſe; nor whether this Deiotarns 
was a King or a Servant [i]. - 
Fer the Vindicator declares, that my objef#ion 
of an identity of ſtyle in the Letters depends upon 
my bare word; and with equal juſtice declares, 


[/] Nullo enim modo po- 
terat cauſa Lepidi diſtingui ab 
Avztonio. Ep. ad Brut. i. 12, Dr. 
NM. changes Antonio into Auto- 
nii. Ep. of Cic. p. 116. 
[Ut cum guolibet ar- 
tignorum com parari poſſint ſuae 
virtites. Ep. Brut. ib. 4. — 
* That you may be compared 


with any of the Antients.“ 


Mid. ib. p. 75. 

5] Literae mibi in Senatu 

ditae ſunt a Lentulo noſtro. 
Ep. ad Brut. ii. 2. A Letter 
** was delivered to me in the 
Senate from our Lentulus. 
Mid. ib. p. 19. This was the 
Letter-writer's meaning, but he 
rather ſays, that Lantulus was 
the Bearer of the Letter. Mihi 
Auierae tuae ſunt redditae, quas 


3 


dedera Demetrio. —— Q. F . 
—literas it, quae ſunt—— 
redditee. Ep. ad Att. xiv. 17. 
[7] Ab Satrio reddita eſt 
mihi epiſtola a Tullio et Deio- 
taro. Ep. Brut. i. 6. © A 
« Letter was delivered to me 
« by Satrius,—from Tullius 
and Deiotarus,” Mid. Ep, 
of Cic. p. 85. But the Letter 
came rem Satrius, and was. 
delivered 2 Tullius and Deio- 
tarus. For Satrius together 
with the advices of Dalabella 3 
being routed ſent bis authority 
for this apocryphal news, a Greek, 
Letter of one Cychereus. Grae-». 
cam epiſtolam tibi mifi Cy - 
cherei cujuſdam 2d Satrium 
miſſam. Bt 


that 
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that while I infiſted upon this identity of fiyle, I my- 
ſelf affirmed and endeavoured to prove the preateſt 
difference [i. e. in ſtyle] between the Letters, that 
can be imagined, between any of the moſt different 
writers [k]. Now he himſelf accounts for this 
ſuppoſed identity of fiyle and ſentiment by obſerving, 
that it could not be thought ſtrange, tf, in a ſeries of 
Letters between two great men of the ſame age 
and city, ſome ſimilitude of expreſſion or ſentiment 
ſhould bappen to be found ; notwithſtanding all 
which, there might, upon the whole, be as great 
a difference, as can poſſibly be" expefied, from the 
different characters of the two writers; and it is; 
fays he, this different ſpirit, ſo agreeable to the cha- 
rafters of the men, which makes the Letters then. 
ſelves ſo much admired by all, who read them with 
any judgment or attention [I]. 

As then the contradiction charged upon me va- 
niſhes by his own account, ſo the identity of ye 
and /entiment diſcernible in the Letters muſt be 
thought very ftrange in the true Cicero. and Bra- 
tus, who ſtudied a manner of writing as different 
as poſſible, and, after the warmeſt altercation on 
the ſubject of compoſition, each deaf to all con- 
viction continued ſtill to purſue his own manner. 
But as to the matter of the Letters, I do ſtill aſſert, 
that Cicero's celebrated apology for himſelf &errays 
the wretched craft of the Sophift, that it is blunder- 
ing, full of impertinence, and on theſe accounts only 
the moſt irifling and contemptible in the whole cal- 
lection [m]. On the other hand, Brutus's famous 


. [4] Mi. Pref. Diſl. p. 146, 2 Mid. Pref. Dill. p. 176. 
17. ] Ep. ad Brut i. = | 


6 Letter 
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Letter to Cicero, being formed upon the plan of 
Brutus's genuine ſentiments, as they are delivered 
by Plutarch, and turning wholly upon a ſubject, 
which muſt infuſe eloquence-into a mind capable of 
thinking at all, is deſervedly admired by all who 
bave any ſparks of liberty in them [n].. When we 
have added to it the other famous Letter to Atticus, 
which is really pretty in the main, and animated, 
in like manner, with a borrowed ſpirit and the ge- 
nerous ſuggeſtions of a favourable cauſe [o]; we 
ſhall have given 'the ſum total of the Letters ad- 
mired by all, who read them with any judgment or 
attention. The compoſition- part of theſe two Let- 
ters, eſpecially the former, 1s the Sophiſt's Maſter- 
piece indeed; but ſometimes low in expreſſion, too 
declamatory and full of defiance for real life, and too 
artificially trimmed up for a man of buſineſs. In all 
the remaining Letters of the fir/# book it is gene- 
rally upon a level, but eminently above, and ſome- 
times in appearance imitated in the Letters of the ſe- 
cond book. Theſe again diſcover little inequality, 
except the /aft Letter, which together with the Epi- 
ſtle to OZavius carries very diſcernible marks of the 
work of ſome boy. Upon the whole I conclude, 
XXXVI. Trar the ſaſpected Letters, under G- 
cero*s name, diſcover many blemiſhes in reaſoning, 
ſentiment, and ſtyle, and are intirely void of the 
beauties and reſemblance of the Giceronian chara- 
&er, though they contain many expreſſions, which 
were apparently copied from Cicero's genuine works: 
—And that the Letters of both parties in each 


{*] Ep. Brut. i. 16. Le] Ep. Brut. ib. 17, 
I book 
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book are reſpectively ſimilar, ſometimes in faulti- 
neſs and imitation, and generally in their being un- 
ſuitable to the circumſtance and occaſion, and in 
cheir wanting the natural eaſe, ſpirit, ſtrength, and 
elegance of good compoſition. 

I can hardly doubt, but a great part of chis | 
concluſion will be readily admitted by any one, 
who will engage in the taſk of comparing theſe 
Letters with the Letters of Cicero's genuine cor- 
reſpondence, as they'are both repreſented, with 
equal advantage, in ſome late celebrated tranſla- 
tions; much leſs can I queſtion the ſucceſs of the 
whole concluſion among thoſe, who read them to- 
gether in the original with judgment and attention. 
But now the /u/pe#ed Letters, which deſerve any 
attention or regard, happening to appear under 
Brutus*'s name; the Vindicator, as far as he is 
able to judge from the ſtyle and matter of the whole 
collection, takes it to be in all points truly Cicero- 
nian, and declares it not credible, that in the ages 
immediately following the time of Plutarch 4 So- 
phiſt ſhould be found ſo perfect a maſter of Cicero's 
ſtyle and of the pureſt taſte of writing, as to be ca- 
pable of ſuch a forgery [p]. F the Letters, ſays 
| he, had been forged after the time of Plutarch, we 
Sould certainly find in them ſome pbraſes of a 
later origine and uſe than the age of Cicero, on 
account of the remarkable change which the Latin 
tongue had undergone in that interval, in which 
many new words were introduced and the whole turn 
and faſhion of writing quite altered; as every one may 
readily obſerve in all the beſt writers of the inter- 


Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 13, 14. a 
ASL ; mediate 
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_pnediate ages between Cicero and Plutarch [q]. Nay, 
from the time even of Auguſtus we ſee ſo remark- 
able an alteration and gradual declenſion of language, 
as could hardly have failed of being diſtinguiſhed, in 
a ſeries of many [a few] Letters, from the flowing pe- 
riods of Cicero (rl. All this plauſible harangue 
on the remarkable alteration and gradual declenſion of 
language from the time even of Auguſtus, and on 
the alteration of the whole turn and faſhion of wri- 
ting AFTER THE TIME OF PLUTARCH, as every 
one may obſerve in all the beſt writers of the inter- 
mediate ages between CickRRO AND PLUTARCH 
is either quite impertinent or palpably inſufficient 
for the purpoſe of demonſtrating the impoſſibility 
of a forgery in that whole interval. For if the 
„Author of the Letters in queſtion was a perfect 
e maſter of Cicero's ſtyle and of the pureſt taſte 
“ of writing, and the Letters themſelves were 
& in all points of matter and ftyle truly Cicero- 
£6 nian; I myſelf ſhould be as ready as the Vindi- 
cator to think it hardly poſſible, that they ſhould 
have been written by any body elſe than Cicero, 
even in the age of Cicero himſelf, But if, on the 
other hand, the mere ſuppoſition of the Letters 
«« being truly Ciceronian in all points of matter 
and ſtyle,” is now found to be abſolutely falſe ; 
then they might be forged in any part of that in- 
terval, ending all the gradual declenſion of 
language and alteration of the whole turn and faſhion 
of woriling, from the genuine purity and beſt taſte 
of writing, which almoſt univerſally prevailed in, 


[2 Mid. Pref, Diſſ. p. 115. 7 Ib. p. 15. 
; Ciceros 
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upon the unſupported, but violent and many-times- 


repeated aſſeveration of a zealous Advocate, fhould 


be made the grand baſis of a controverſy with me, 


who could ſee nothing Ciceronian in the Letters, 


but ſome crude imitations of Cicero's Orations and 


Epiſtles, and had thence taken the very firſt occa- 


ſion of ſuſpecting their genuineneſs; may diſplay 


his agoniſtic qualifications to the public admiration, 


but at the ſame time expoſe the futility of his de- 
fence. 

Bur the moſt material part of chis complicated 
demonſtration not only ſubſiſts upon a falſe ſuppo- 
ſition, but is evidently fallacious in its concluſion 
too. F the Letters, ſays he, as our Critic con- 
tends, had been forged after the time” of Plutarch, 
we ſhould certainly find in them ſome inſtances of 
phraſes of a later origine and uſe than the age of 
Cicero, on account of the remarkable change which 
the Latin tongue had undergone in that interval, in 
which many words were introduced unknown to the 
Ciceronian age. Is he then fo little acquainted with 
the very firſt principles of juſt Criticiſm as not to 


know, that ſince in @ ſeries of a few Letters there 
are inſtances found of phraſes of a later origine, 


and even of words of a later w/e than the age of 
Cicero ; this will prove them to be ſpurious : but 
if there were no ſuch Inſtances at all to be found 
in them; this would not prove them to be genuine? 
For why could not a Sophiſt, whoſe principal am- 
bition in attempting a forgery is to put à cheat up- 
on the world and to impoſe upon the ableſt critics Ii]. 

be 


LI Mid. Pref, Diſſ. p. 13. 
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Ciceros age. And that a ſuppaſtion, laid down 
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mhle Tul nden not he with as inoderate a 


N degree oi qc cumſpoction aid uſing the wordt in- 
| 1 more modern ſignification bf, ar 


ricardo d Hu Ling; as-avaid peaking; of the 

— Sinpontl, under the names uf hoth CI: 
cn and Brw 4, when the (bing itſelf N ola" | 
qrigine and. uſe than the n er? In the! © 
ſame. manner all ttus Citi argar :eoncerning; l- 
pbraſes of later 
arigivs.and-uſt than che ages of thalle perſins, DO 
E.'the:. actots in aity ſophiſtic drama pre- 


ftarical fats as well as words and; 


are 
teoding to temate antiquity. For if theſe actors! 
mention ff, later exiſtence: and practice than 


their own ages chis will evince the fulſity: hut if 
they mention facts of the ſame or prececing ages 
anlyz this will not evince the reality of its pre- <2 


_ tenſions Indeed it is matter of deeper contrivance 


puerile Author df the Epifile'ta Q#avis, which- is 


2 mere-d2clawativny has ducceeded to admiration in 
the 3 purity::of his language; though tlie fawneſa 


of his yonth; rendered him: incapable of the ſame 


judicious conduct in diſcerning tlie intricacies of | a 


chronology and dligeſting the regular order af 
events. For baſides - the anachroniſm already ta- 


ken notice of, with regard to QFaviuss age when 
he marched to relieve D. Brus at the ſiege of 


Madena; the fact of. . en being adjudged 
19 Mid. Pref. Dill. p. . Kd 77 bg 


and, more maſterly execution ta obferve an exact 
decorum in ihe management af facts, chan in the 
bare uſe of ꝑhraſes and words; and therefore the 


an 
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an enemy to the State is placed about the beginning 


of that march, that is, more than bree months: be- 


before the fact really happened; Cicero never being 


able to carry the vote for declaring Antony an ene- 


my before the battle of Modena, and even propoſing 
it in his 4% Pbilippic, where he decreed a Supplica-' 
tion for the victory obtained there A]. It is poſ- 
ſible, that our young adventurer might tranſcribe* 
his error from Appian, who lived after Plutarch 
and had given a minute deſcription of the ſolemni- 


ties, with which the Senate decreed Antony-an ene-" 


my about the ſame period before the battle of 4 
Modena [x]. Now this Epiſtle equals in extent b "44 


the longeſt of our ſuſpected Letters, and though | FO 


the Vindicator is puzzled to find in it a Jingle fen 


timent or a Jingle word that An, and * 


18 ks enim Antonium q 2 Ales, . 
hoſtem judicatum, ab eo cir- utrrgue vero precari 
cumſeſſum Conſulem deſigna- — Ep. ad e. Kl. M. 


tum. ve prefectum ad Con- Antonius libertinum ei . | 


ſulem liberandum et hoffer _— ito] proa vum exprobrat 


primendum, 4offemgue a te 


gatum. Ep. ad Octav. Si ho-- 
flium fait ille ſanguis, ſumma | 


militum pietas : nefarium ſce- 
lus, fi civizm. Quouſque igitur 
13, qui omnes hoſtes ſcelere ſu- 
vit, nomine hoſtis carebit. 
il. xiv. 3. Ut aliquando ſen- 
tentia com plectar, ita cenſeo. 


in ſine. 


x] Appian. De bell civ. p. 


4555 There ſeems in this Epi- 
to be an imitation; of Sueto- 


nius. An elle quendam annos 


xvii natum, cujus avu;' fuerit 


2 * 


. Viam, non Ciceronis 


nem, — avuim argentarium.um— 
C. Octavius pater et re et 
exiſtimatione magna fuit: ut 
equidem mirer, hunc quoque 
a nonnullis argentarium, atque 
etiam inter diviſore: operaſque 5 
campeſtres, gong Suet. —— 
Aug. c. 3. 


vii. argentarium bay rrp iſſe arent, 
Cum C. Panſa—initiom cum 


| : confligendi fecerit, ete. 


neminem e veteribus 


reperias, 
praeter auctorem verſiculi, qui 


infra habetur, Pater argenia- 
rius, ego Corinthiarius. De- 
— in Epiſlola ad Ofa- 
uidem, | 


ſed vetere tamen. 


loc. V. Suet. ib. c. 70. 
Dd nouncs 


in 9 
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nounces it void of all beauty either of ſtyle or ſenſe 
[.y]; yet he will be more puzzled to find in it, or 
at leaſt, in mercy to his Letters, he will be aſhamed 
to acknowledge a ſingle phraſe or word of a later 
origine and uſe than the age of Cicero. And as 
OZavius's Ciceronian correſpondent is not inferior 
to Brutus's in the chaſteneſs of his expreſſion, ſo, 
as far as I am able to judge, I take him to be like 
him in complexion of ſentiment, and even to ex- 
ceed him in figurative imbelliſhment and the beau- 


ties of antithe/is [2]. 
] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 121. 


2] Nec tamen tantum in 
Lepidi ſtatua factum 
eſt mali, quantum in evertenda 
Beni. Ep. ad Brut. i. 15. Non 
uo ulla fit optanda ſervitus, 
quia dignitate domini minus 
turpis eft fortuna ſervi. In duo- 
bus autem malis cum fugiendum 
majus fit, levius eſt eligendum. 
Ep. ad Ottav. 

- =—Precariam nos incolumi- 
tatem habere, a quibus ipſe i- 
bertatem accepiſlet. -Nifi 
forte non de ſerwitute, ſed de 
conditione ſerviendi recuſatum 
eſt a nobis. Atqui non ſolum 
Bono domino potuimus Antonio 


tolerare noſtram fortunam, ſed 


etiam beneficiis atque honoribus, 
ut participes, frui quantis velle- 
mus. Ep. Brut. 1.16. 
Utinam te potius, ' Antoni, do- 
minum non expuliſſemus, quam 
hunc reciperemus ! Ille 
tamen ea exorabat, quae vole- 
bat auferre: tu extorques.—— 


Si qui dabat meas Caſio 
et Rasi, et 11 cuftedibus no- 
fri nominis, regnabat, quid fa- 


ciet, qui vitam adimit ? Ep. 


ad Octav. | 

Conſilia inire coepi Brutina 
plane - (veffri enim haec ſunt 
propria /anguinis) Reipublicae 
liberandae. Ep. ad Brut. i. 15. 
A Aucdiet Brutus eum popu- 
lum, quem iyſe primo, poſt 
progenies ejus a regibus libera- 
vit,—Ep. ad Octav. 

Si——eadem poena ſequitur 
cives, qui potuimus leniores 
eſſe in Hefen? Ep. ad Brut. i. 
15. Sic ſentit Senatus, — 
nullos unquam hoftes digniores 
omni 3 fuiſſe, quam eos 
ci ves. 3. Inique facis, 
qui Heſtilis animi in Remp. 
homines, cives appelles. Ep. 
Brut. 4. — Cur hoftis relin- 
quitur; civis hoſtis loco poni- 
tur? —— Audient duo Decii 
ſervire eos cives, qui ut hoſtibus 
imperarent, victoriae ſe devo- 
verunt. Ep. ad Octav. 

Tantam au#oritatem Senatus ' 
m— eſſe patitur, — quanta 
maxima in /iber@ civitate unius 
eſſe poteſt. Ep. Brut. i, 4. — 
Concupierat magis regium, 

Tris 
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"Tn1s very inftance may be enough to ſhew, 
what little ſtreſs is to be laid on the change which 
the Latin tongue had undergone in Plutarch's and 
the following ages, by the introduction of many 
Werds and phraſes unknown to the Ciceronian. For 
x Sophiſt, who was well provided with the monu- 
ments of the pureſt taſte of writing, might emerge 
out of the prevailing adulterations of ſtyle and re- 
fine himſelf to a degree of the Gceronian purity; 
though ſcarce any man in the world, I believe, did 
ever, by the imitation of Cicero, make himfelf a 
Perfect maſter of his manner and ſtyle. An Author, 
who perſonates the great Heroes of the pureſt anti- 
quity, is by the very propoſition of his under- 
taking obliged to conform himſelf, as far as he is 
able, to their manners of /peaking and acting; but 
an Author in real life could not deviate from the 
prevailing' turn and faſhion of writing, without'the 
odium of an unpopular affectation, and the ob- 
loquy of thoſe; who go the readier road to fame 
by writing for a vitiated taſte. This is not ob- 
ſerved, as if there were really no ſuch Authors in 
the ages after Plutarch, who became diſtinguiſhed 
from the common herd, and even raiſed themſelves 
to a pitch of almoſt Auguſtean elegance and purity. 


quam /ibera civitas pati pote- quae volebat auferre: tu extor- 
rat, principatum. Ep. ad Oftav. ques. Ile Conſul provinciam 


Fungerer officio, quo ta petebat: tu privatus concupiſli. 


functus es in meo luctu, Ligue Ille ad malorum falutem ju- 

per literas conſolatær, niſi ſci- 

rem his remediis, quibus meum rebat: tu ad perniciem opti- 
dolorem . levaſſes, te in tue morum. Ile a ſanguine et in- 
non egere : ac velim facilius, cendio ſervorum Ca pitolium tu- 


dicia conſtituebat, et leges fe- 


quam tunc mibi, nunc tibi tute ebatur: tu cruore et flamma” 


medeare, etc. Ep. ad Brut. i. cun&a delere vis. Ep. ad O- 
9.— . — ca exorabat, ctav. | 


Dd 2 Lactantius 


— — — — ̃ — —— — x pan — 
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Ladtantius was living ſo late as A. D. 320, that is, 


two centuries after the time in which Plutarch 


flouriſhed. He was a diligent reader of the wri- 
tings and profeſſed confuter of the opinions of Ci- 
cero. He wrote eight books of Epiſtles, and, in 
great meaſure, derived into his own compoſitions 
the purity of Cicero's language, and, what is more, 
the flowing exuberance of his periods [a]. He was. 
likewiſe a teacher of eloquence and the liberal arts, 
and would, no doubt, endeavour to propagate his 
own taſte of writing among his young diſciples : 
and we have already mentioned the Titiaus, the 
Father and Son, eminent Profeſſors in the pre- 
ceding ages, who ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the antient, 
or, as it was ignorantly nicknamed, the /piritleſs 
and in/ipid ſimplicity [4], in oppoſition to the in- 
troduction of neto words and pompous phraſes, and 
to the alteration of the whole turn and faſhion of 
writing. It is eaſy to inſtance in numerous Hiſto- 
rians, Naturaliſts, and Grammarians, who lived in 


the interval between the ages of Tiberius and Theo- 


dofius the Great, and yet fell ſhort of a perfectly 
claſſical purity, not becauſe they were not able to 
attain to it, but becauſe they would not affect it. 
And if we look into the Roman Digeſt, and conſult 
thoſe venerable oracles of the old Law Salvius Ju- 
lianus, the great Cerbidius Scævola, and Julius Pau- » 
lus of the reſpective periods, A. C. 120, 170, 2 30; 


[a] Hieron. Catalog. c. 80. teri quique Frontonianorum, 
Ed. Fabric. Lactantius quaſi utpote conſeftaneum aemulati, 
quidam fluvius eloquentiae Tul- cur weterno/um dicendi genus 
lianae, Ib. Ep. 49. ad Paulin. imitaretur, oratorum fimiam 
Ed. Benedict. nuncupayerunt, Sidon. Ep, 1. 

#3] Illum [Titianum] ca- 

| | they 
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they diſcover ſuch a neatneſs of turn and nervous 
conciſeneſs, ſuch an elegance of thought and flow- 
ing eaſe and propriety of language; as might be 
expected from Scævola, the rigid conductor of Ci- 
cero's early youth; from Trebatius, the chearful 
companion of his ſprightly life; or from Sulpicius, 
the prudent ſolacer of his private affliction, and the 
like timorous and unſteady fellow-ſufferer with him 
in the public misfortunes. 


Bur what if the purity of the Latin tongue was 
loft in the time of Plutarch [e], after which time, I 
contended, the Letters were forged * Does not the 
Vindicator himſelf ſay, that about the time of the 
Reformation, when the Latin tongue was become. 
a dead language, the men of taſte were ſo nice and 
faſtidious as to allow nothing to be claſſical, that was 
not drawn from Cicero's works [4] ? And did not 
Cicero himſelf write Letters and a book concerning 
his Conſulate in Greek, at a time when many new 
words and phraſes were introduced into that lan- 
guage and the whole turn and faſhion of writing 
changed; and yet attain to the pureſt taſte of wri- 
ting in ſo great a degree, as not only to outdo Atti- 
cus, who had been perfectly brought up at Athens, 
but even to confound the Greeks themſelves, and 
to diſcourage the great Poſidonius from attempting 
the ſame ſubject after him [e]? But our ſagacious 


([e] Mid. Pref. Diſſ. p. 13. 


Ib. p. 15. , 

8 Plut. in Cic. p. 873. 
Tuus puer—mihi literas abs 
te, et commentarium Conſula- 
tus mei Graece ſcriptum reddi- 
dit: in quo laetatus ſum, ali- 
quanto ante de 1iiſdem rebus 


2 


D d 3 


Graece item ſcriptum librum 
L. Coſſinio ad te perferendum 
dediſſe. Quanquam tua illa 
——horridula mihi atque in- 
compta viſa ſunt. Meus au- 
tem liber totum Iſocrati wvps- 
dyxter, atque omnis ejus diſci- 


pulorum arculas, ac nonnihil 
Diſputant 
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Diſputant does not ſee, that the common ſtandard 
and uſe of language in any age whatſoever can be 
no proper meaſure of the abilities of particulars, 
who can recur to the monuments of the ſame lan- 
guage in its greateſt purity and perfection, as their 
fancies and opportunities lead them: And, what is 
{till more ſtrange, he does not ſee, that if the pu- 
rity of the Latin tongue was loſt as early as Plu- 
tarch's time; though ſome lurking Student might 
'be able to execute the forgery of the Letters, by a 
proper application to Cicero's works; yet his com- 
polition, however bungled and Unciceronian, would 
almoſt neceſſarily fail of being diſtinguiſhed, in a 
ſeries of a few Letters, from the flowing periods of 
Cicero. | 
XXXVIII. Tre Vindicator demonſtrates the 
impoſſibility cf a forgery, after the age of Plu- 
tarch, upon a ſuppoſition, which is falſe and begs 
the queſtion; and by an argument, which either 
proves nothing, or proves directly againſt himſelf. 
He ſuppoſes, without proof and againſt proof, that 
the Letters are in all points of matter and ſtyle 
truly Ciceronian, that is, he ſuppoſes, that the Let- 
ters are Ciceros. He argues, from the loſs of the 
purity of Latin and from the change of the whole 
turn of writing in Plutarch's time, that the Letters, 
if a forgery, muſt contain words and phraſes of a 
later origine and uſe than Cicero's age; which does 


etiam Ariſtotelia pigmenta con- 
ſumpſit . Quanquam ad me 
reſcripſit jam Rhodo Poſido- 
nius, ſe, noſtrum illum ox74wnue 
cum legeret, quod ego ad eum, 


ut ornatius de iiſdem rebus ſcri- 


beret, miſeram, non modo ex- 
citatum eſſe ad ſcribendum, ſed 
etiam plane perterritum. Quid 
quaeris? Conturbavi Graecam 
nationem. Ep. ad Att. ii. 1. 


not 
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not follow in the nature of the thing, and is more- 
over contrary to evident fact: but it does follow 
from the ſame argument, that the compoſition of 
the Letters, if forged, would not eaſily be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the flowing periods of Cicero. 

HE NOE while we maintain the poſſibility of a 
forgery in any age whatſoever from Plutarch to 
Petrarch, we are enabled to aſſert at the ſame time, 
what the Vindicator tells us cannot be, that the glory 
of atchieving the attempt to detect the forgery 
might be reſerved, after ſo many ages, to an ad- 
venturer, in the noviciate of his Criticiſm, and the 
very firſt eſſay of his ſkill [f]. The tendency of 
all that I have ſaid on this ſubject is to prove, that 
the atchievement might be effected without any 
veteran expertneſs or diſtinguiſhed abilities in the 
ſcience of Criticiſm ; but it was reſerved to be 
effected after ſo many ages, becauſe as long as the 
purity of the Latin tongue ſubſiſted, the Letters 
were not in being; when that purity was 4%, they 
were either not read at all, or read without diſcern- 
ment; but ſince the revival of Letters, they were 
made uſe of on courſe, for the mechanic, but very 
uſeful, buſineſs of compiling ſyſtems of Hiſtory or 
Chronology, without intimating, or perhaps with- 
out conceiving the leaſt ſcruple about them [ g]. The 
antiquity of one of the Letters may appear to be as 
early as Nonius's time; the more antient eighteen were 
retrieved by Petrarch from a long oblivion ; and the 
other | fix or ſeven, rather fragments than intire 
Letters, made their firſt appearance in Cy 


C0 17 Pref. Dif. p. 123; el Ib. p. 2» | 
Dd 4 near 
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near two centuries afterwards. The laſt did not 
meet with general approbation, and had little re- 
ſpect paid them in the more antient Editions; the 
former were univerſally received as the unque- 
ſtionable remains of Cicero in common with the 
Epiſtle to Odlavius till after the time of Eraſmus, 
and in common with the Invective againſt Salluſt 
till the time of Vitorius; and ſomewhat reſemble 
them in their ſingular paucity of various Lections 
of any moment, and in their being neglected by 
Commentators of character, and, except the two 


Letters of Brutus, by Tranſlators of judgment ever 


ſince. 


By T however I may ſucceed in the attempt to 
prove the Letters ſpurious, I ſincerely wiſh them a 
more able Champion than has yet appeared, if they 
are really genuine. For as it is ſeen upon the 
whole reſult of our debate, that not one of the 
numerous objettions, which I produced againſt them, 
is either grounded on miſtake, or miſapplication of 
the teftimonies alledged to confirm it; ſo I have no 
inclination to be deprived, much leſs to deprive 


others, of a valuable remnant of Cicero's Epiſtles, 
On the contrary, if the Vindicator, by way of 


experiment, will engage in the bold attempt of 
finding or making ſo many objections againſt the 
whole collection of Cicero's Epiſtles, which have 
never yet been aztacked ; I am not diſcouraged, by 
any ſpecimen hitherto given us of his Ciceronian 
erudition, from promiſing to the Public, that I 
will readily enter on the more agreeable taſk of aſ- 
ſerting their genuine character, and pureſt anti- 


quity. It was from the juſt admiration of theſe 


inimitable 
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inimitable models of the perfect Epiſtolary manner, 
and ineſtimable treaſures of Ciceronian hiſtory and 
literature, that I was induced to retrieve their ori- 
ginal readings, and aſſert their genuine ſenſe againſt 


the corruptions or falſe interpretations of them, 
which were made the foundation of many impor- 
tant relations and concluſions in the late Hiſtary of 
the Life of Cicero: and ſince my Latin Epiſtle, thus 
limited for the moſt part in the quality of its matter, 
could extend itſelf to no inconſiderable magnitude; 
it is agreed on both ſides, that every intelligent 
Reader may judge from this fetch of its uniform 
character, whether it is @ frivolous, captions, and 
diſingenuous piece of Criticiſm [BG]. After all; it 
muſt needs be ſurprizing, that a mere piece of Cri- 
ticiſm upon the more obſcure and depraved paſſages 
of Cicero's genuine Epiſtles, profeſſedly deſigned 
to introduce a Propoſal of a new Edition of the 
Epiſtles to Atticus and his Brother Quintus [i], and 
candidly removed from the inſpection of the moſt 
zealous admirers of the Engliſh Life, could meet 
with ſuch an effeminate reſentment from one, who 
generouſly propoſed, as the end of all his pains, to 
raiſe a greater attention to the name and writings of 


[>] Mid. Pref. Dif. p. 124. vel recta nonnunq — 


[i] Cum M. Tullii Ciceronis ram intellexiſſe conſtaret. Epiſt 


Epiftolarum ad Atticum, Quin- 
tum Fratrem, ed e 
novam re identidem - 
taſſem eee 
inſtitutum illud noſtrum fore 
arbitrabar, ſi per earum Epiſto- 
larum ſeripturam depravatam, 
rerumque etiam ipſarum obſcu- 
ritatem, Te vel minus recta 
quacdam pro certis venditaſſe, 


ad C. Middlet. p. 1,—<< 
s reſt was written by him as 
“e be profeſſts, with a view of rai- 
fing ſome reputation to him- 
„ ſelf, by expoſing the faults 
« of a work, which has been 
© received with approbation by 
© the Public.” Mid. Pref. Diſſ. 


p. 124. 


Cicero, 


— — ———— — 


—ů—ů—— — — 
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Cicero, and to make them better underſtood and more 
familiar to our youth [k]. As I pretended to the 
honour of concurring with him in the purſuit of 
the fame laudable end, ſo a free communication of 
the fruits of our inquiries ſeemed to be the moſt ef- 
fectual means of obtaining it; and I ſhould have 
eſteemed myſelf greatly obliged to him, if he had 
uſed the fame ingenuous liberty in pointing out my 
patticular miſtakes, and thetefore enabled me to 
make my intended Edition more perfect or uſeful 
to the Public. But the ſpirit and ſucceſs of this 
matureſt production of his critical ſkill leave little 
room to doubt, whether it was owing to his charity 
or to his prudence, that he did not find a proper 
occaſion of entering upon that taſk [I]. 


[#] Pref. to Life of Cic. p. II Pref. Diff. p. 124. 
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Dr. CHAPMAN 


ON THE 


Antient Numeral Characters 
of the Roman LEGIONS. 


Dear Sir, Lambeth, April 19, 1743. 


—As to my Opinion in this point, the no- 
tion which Dr. M. advances about the old way 
of raiſing and denominating Legions among the Ro- 
mans, appears to me not only fngular, but plain- 
ly erroneous in his extent of it. He takes it, he 
« ſays, to be a certain fab, (though others may 
not know it) that the Roman Generals, when they 
* had occaſion to raiſe new Legions in diſtant Parts 
Hof the Empire, uſed to name them according to 
e the Order, in which they themſelves raiſed them, 
« without regard to any other | Legions whatſo- 
66. ever 


—— — — — — 
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« ever [a]!“ But now I take this to be really fo 
far from being certain fas, that I could venture 
to pronounce it a Action, as to thoſe early Times, 
and eſpecially with reſpect to Legions like thoſe of 
Brutus, whoſe Officer acted by the Senates autho- 
rity, and profeſſedly for the ſervice of the old Re- 
public, and where the new Legions are ſuppoſed 
ta take the names of veteran Legions, which were 
ſtill /ub/ſting under Arms. Indeed during the 
hurry and confuſion of the civil Wars under Julius 
Cæſar, I have met with ſomething in 7wo or three 
inſtanegs, which may look like ſuch à practice 
among the Generals, as the Doctor intimates, and 
perhaps in the times now before us and a few years 
afterwards, other caſes might be plauſibiy alledged 
to the ſame purpoſe. But the certain fab, which 
Dr. M. ſpeaks of, would not be very eaſily proved 
in thoſe ſeeming Inſtances; and as to the conduct of 
other Generals, in the circumſtances mentioned 
above, I am pretty confident not a ſingle inſtance 
can be given of their naming any new Legions-in 
the manner that Dr. M. imagines, from the very 
foundation of Rome to the day when M. Brutus 
was acting againſt Antony. This being a point of 
ſome moment in Roman Antiquities, and one 
which the beſt modern writers, as far as I have 
ever ſeen, have touched but very lightly, not ex- 
cepting even Carolus D. Aquino in his curious Mili. 
tary Lexicon, it may not perhaps be unacceptable, 
if I dwell upon this article more largely, than the 
preſent occaſion might require of itſelf, 


| [a] Dr. Middleton's Prefatory Diſc. p. 77, 78. 


| of 
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Ir is then in the firſt place indiſputable, that 
while the Roman Generals raiſed their Legions in 
Rome or other parts of Italy, as they did for ſeve- 
ral hundred years, they denominated them nume- 
rally according to. the order (not i in which hey had 
raiſed them themſelves, but) in which every new 
Legion ſtood on each Levy to all thoſe before 
them. So that for inſtance, if / Legions were 
already ſubſiſting in any year, and ſix more of freſn 
Troops were to be added, the latter ſix, though 
three of them were raiſed. by one Conſul, and three 
by another, would not be called according to each 
Conſul's enrollment firſt, ſecond, third, but as the 
number of Legions. in the whole. ſtood: before the 
ſucceeding, either ſeventh, or eighth, or ninth, 

and fo on to the twelfth, The common number of 
| Roman Legions in the ſervice of the Republic. talk 
the firſt Punic War, was only four, as Polylius 
aſſures us expreſsly [5], and theſe were very often 
raiſed all at once upon ſudden exigencies of State, 
as may be ſeen in varieties of inſtances, from the 
ſecond to the tenth Book of Livy [cl. And the 
numeral characters of all thoſe Legions were given 
conſtantly according to the order of their enrolls. 
ment, firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, &c, as the ſame. 
antient writers inform us [d. A particular, which 
I mention. as a certain argument to prove, that 
whenever in extraordinany caſes more Legions: than 
four were raiſed within the ſame early times, the 


ee e c. 2. L. vi. e. 6. 
c. 17. [] Polyb. ib. Liv. 1. x. c. 
Le] Liy. I. ii. e. 30,41, 57. 18. 

I. iv. c. 2 26, 53. I. vi. c. 22. l. vii. e 
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like method of numbering would be doubtleſs ob- 
ſerved in the ſeveral Addztions to the ordinary 
Forces. So that when in thoſe two memorable 
years A. U. 260 and A. U. 406, ten Legions are 
faid to have been raiſed [e] in Rome and the adja- 
cent parts, we muſt ſuppoſe the numeral characters 
of them to run as far as ten, like the numerals of 
the common four Legions : It being chimerical to 
ſuppoſe, that the uſual method of numbering the 
latter ſhould not likewiſe obtain reſpectively in the 
other caſes. Accordingly Dio Caſſius ſpeaking of 
a tenth Legion under Jul. Ceſar, obſerves it to be 

the old way among the Romans thus to [F] name 
the oH ge, , (the Troops made up of Ro- 
mans) according to the order of the general mili- 
tary Catalogues, And this, I imagine, is a truth, 
which Dr. M. himſelf does not queſtion, ſince he 
ſeems to lay all the ſtreſs of his argument on Le- 
gions raiſed occaſionally by the Generals in diſtant 
Parts of the Empire. However if the conftant 
practice was that which I have ſhewn above, in 
parts near the Capital, it will ſurely (till very clear 
evidence is produced to the contrary) be ground 
for a ſtrong preſumption of the ſame in remoter 
Provinces z eſpecially while the Generals were de- 
pendent on the Senate, and accountable to it for all 
the Forces under them, and when thoſe very Forces 
were regiſtred at Rome, as the Forces of the State, 
not the property of any Commander. 


[e] Liv. I. ii. e. 30. I. vii. e. lea redline wel; wir 13s 
25. Pe raab Tat wouatio, Dio. 
UV Ekulęilo- — To Fixalov I. XXXVUI. P. 90. Ed. Hanov. 
rea ria ro N dn r wo- | 

| | Bug 


& wits Sig 44%, 


Bur not to reſt in mere preſumptions, I will 
how in the next place ſhew in fact, that the con- 
duct of Generals was perfectly ſuitable hereto even 


in diſtant Provinces. Julius Cæſar, we know, had 


the whole Province of Gaul under his care by a 


regular authority for many years, from A. U. 695 


to A. U. 704, when the Civil Wars broke out be- 
tween him and Pompey. Now we find by his own 


account, in A. U. 697 that his whole ſtrength then 


in Roman Legions amounted only to erght [g]. 
And if from hence we look back to his entrance 


on the Gallic war, we may ſee how he came by 


thoſe Legions gradually, and on farther enquiry 
how all his Legions both now and afterwards were 
denominated. We may therefore obſerve from his 
own relations, that to this time (A. U. 697.) from 
the commencement of that war, he had raiſed for 


himſelf two new Legions in Tah, and two in 


Gaul [h], which together with three that he took 
out of winter-quarters about Aguileia, and one 
which he found in Gaul [i] at his firſt coming thi- 
ther, made up in all the number of Legions above- 
mentioned. And this continued. ſtill to be his 
number, without any new ſupplement till A. U. 


400, when he added one more of his own. raiſing 


from 1taly [&]; and the next year upon ſome con- 
fiderable loſſes of men, he received at his requeſt 


an addition of wo more from Pompey, with a 


* 


le] Caef. Bell. Gall. l. ii. c. 7 14. zb. Li; c. 5, 6, 10. 
8, 19. 4 1d. ib. I. v. c. 24. Conf: 
[5] cet. ibid. I. i. e. 10. I. ü. e. l. b. 
thitd 
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third which his Legates had procured in Italy [1]. 
All which with the other made up at laft twelve 
Legions, and beſides theſe we read, I think, of no 
more under Cæſar's command, till he had marched 
into the heart of 7taly againſt the Pompeians. Let 
us then in the next place trace out, if we can, the 
numeral characters of all theſe Legions both new 
and veteran, to ſee whether any of them will com- 
port with the Doctor's Hypotheſis, Now by his 
rule or principle the two new Legions, which Cæ- 
ſar about A. U. 697 had raiſed for himſelf in Gaul, 
a diſtant part of the Empire, ſhould have had 
their names according to the order in which he en- 
rolled them, without regard to any other Legions 
whatſoever ; and conſequently ſhould have been 
ſtyled prima and ſecunda, theſe being the frft and 
the only Legions which he raiſed in diſtant parts. 
Or at leaſt, if they were raiſed after his two new 
Legions from Ttaly, theſe laſt muſt have born thoſe 
characters, and the other be denominated, 7Zertia 
and guarta, But in fact the caſe was very much 
otherwiſe. For in all the 7welve at this time, Cz- 
far had not one Legion with the names of ſecunda 
and quaria, and the only prima and tertia among 
them were the Legions which Pompey ſent to him 
out of Ttaly. So that here is plain direct evidence 
inſt the Doctor, and that even from the General 
himſelf and his Officers together. For it is He 
who tells us, that the Legions which Pompey ſent 
to him, and which were afterwards demanded back 
from him by order of the Senate, were called the 


[II Cael, ib. I. vi. c. 1. 
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firſt and third In], if his Text be right, as all the 
known Manuſcripts of it repreſent the paſſage. Or 
if, to reconcile him with Lucan, you would read 
the firſt and the fourth, then Cæſar muſt be faid 
to have had no fertia as well as ſecunda, for the 
reaſons following; becauſe he tells us likewiſe in 
ſeveral places the names of eight more of his Le- 
gions, which were the ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth [u]. 
To all which the Continuator of Cæſar, who was 
one of his Officers, adds a /ixth and a fifteenth [o], 
which together with the reſt compleat his whole 
number, tel e. As to the particular names of 
each new Legion, raiſed by Cæſar in Gaul or 1taly, 
we have not intelligence enough to determine that 
preciſely, but we may be pretty ſure, what names 
they had not, (which for our purpoſe is ſufficient) 
it being evident that as they could not be a frft, 
ſecond, third, or fourth for the reaſons above, ſo 
neither could they come under the names of the 
Arth, ſeventh, eighth, ninth, or tenth, becauſe 
theſe appear to have been all veterans [p]; and 


farther corru ption in the name 


[n] Caeſ. Bell. Civ. I. iii. c. 8. 
of this Legion in Bell. Gall. I. 


So the MSS. of Cæſar hither- 


to collated ' repreſent that paſ- 
ſage uniformly in words at 
length. Though indeed from 
Lucan's quarts legione |. vii. ver. 
219. one might ſuſpect that the 
numeral IIII was originally in 
Cæſar, and afterwards became 
changes into III, unleſs Lucan 
can be rather ſuppoſed to mi- 
ſtake the Legion, which is not 
improbable. There is alſo a 


Ee 2 


viii. c. 54. where conſult M. 

Oudendorp's late Edition. 
[x] Caeſ. Bell. Gall. I. i c. 

40. I. ii. c. 23. I. v. c. 530k 


vi. e. 3 2. 
(e] Auth. Bell. Gall. I. vii. 


c. 4,54. | 
[o See Caef. Bell. Gall. 1. 


i. c. 40, 41.1. viii. c. 4, 8. 
Bell. Alexand. c. 33, 69. Ci- 
ceron, Fam. Ep. 1, xi. 11 


conſequently 
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conſequently the ſubſequent numerals only could 
belong to the new Legions, viz. the numbers XI, 
XII, XIII, XIV, XV, which are ſo many plain 
demonſtrations againſt Dr. M. inaſmuch as theſe 
numbers could not but regard the numerals of other 
Legions, a thing ſo incredible and ſo contrary to 
fa# in his opinion. 

Bur theſe are not the only evidences againſt 
him; for in the year of the city 704 or 705 Cæſar 
Re ſome new Legions, (called for fome time 
after in his Commentaries Legiones Tironum [q]) 
the number of which did at moſt not exceed tree, 
and yet one of them had the name of 7wenty- 
ſeventh, as we learn from Cæſar himſelf [r]. Now 
whence, I would know, came this zumeral Character 
to that Legion? It could neither reſpect the Or- 
der in his new Levies, nor the number total of all 
his Legions, ſince the former did certainly then not 
amount to more than three Legions, and the latter 
in the whole not to more than fifteen [J. And if 
the number twenty. ſeven on that Legion could not 
reſpect Cz/ar's Forces in either of thoſe views, it 
could reſpect them in no other that I know of, and 
muſt needs regard ſome other Legions, which were 
then ſubſiſting or had ſubſiſted with other Generals. 
And indeed on no other ſuppoſition can we ra- 
tionally account for the high numbers on ſeveral 
Particular Legions, fuch as even a thirty-/ixth and 


ls] See Caeſ. Bell. Civ. I. i. prima. Caef. ibid. I. iii. c. 34. 
c. 25. Bell. Alex. c. 4. [s] See Caeſ. Bell. Civ. I. 
Cam legione tironum, iii. c. 2. 
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thirty ſeventh mentioned by Hirtius [I], and forty 
on another in an old Inſcription under Auguſtus or 
Tiberius, produced by Fabretti [4] : whereas on the 
other ſide, in later times after duplicate Numerals 
upon Legions were much in uſe, we find no ſuch 
high Numbers on particular Legions as appeared in 
the earlier times, which from hence may be eaſily 
accounted for. 

THz like may be alſo obſerved of two other 
Legions, raiſed the ſame year by Cæſar's orders in 
1taly, and which he ſent with Caſſius Longinus into 
Spain. The names of theſe were twenty-firſt and 
thirtieth, which no doubt had the ſame ſort of re- 
ference with thoſe above. 

Tavs we fee then in fact, how different the 
practice among Roman Generals was from that 
which Dr. M. ſo roundly aſcribes to them. How- 
ever to confirm his opinion, he produces ſome au- 
thorities of figure, which muſt be examined. The 
firſt are taken from antient Inſcriptions, upon which 
he has obſerved two diſtin Legions called at 
« the /ame time the fourth, viz, the fourth Scy- 
e thian and the fourth Flavian; and in Gruter*s 
& Collection we may find fx or ſeven more under 
e the ſame denomination — as IIII Cyrenaica, 
e Gallica, Talica, Sorana, in Hiſpania, Sc. [x].”” 
Theſe obſervations are really very true, and if he 
pleaſes may be carried ſtill farther to the curious 


Collections by Reinęſi us, and Spon, _— Fabretti, 


J Hirt. Bell, Alex, cap. 9, [#] Fabrett. Taſer Ant. b 619. 
1 [] Prefat. Dif. p. 78. 
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and eſpecially to the noble ones of late years from 
Florence by the learned Gorius ; where many other 
duplicate numerals of Legions may be ſeen. But 
it happens, that all ſuch examples are quite foreign 
to the point, becauſe they are all of too modern 
date to affect this diſpute z not one inſtance of this 
fort being here alledged by Dr. M. where either the 
Title of the Legion or the very Inſcription which 
mentions it does not manifeſtly appear of a recent 
date, compared with the Times of Brutus. Thus 
the fourth Scythica could neither have its fation in 
Seytbia, nor its name from thence, till the S- 
' thians were routed and quelled by the Roman arms, 
which did not happen in any degree before A. U. 734 
under Auguſtus, as the learned Mr. Maſſon has 
ſhewn very clearly [y]; and even then Auguſtus 
effected nothing more againſt the Scythians, than 
to drive them to the farther ſide of the Danube, 
and was glad to keep them quiet and friendly there 
by gentle uſage [Z]J. So that in Scythia itſelf no 
Legion was ever placed by that Emperor, and ſup- 
poſing it might take that character, from being 
ſtationed on the hither ſide of the Danube as a 
fence againſt the Sqyitbians on the other, yet how 
does it appear, there was another fourth Legion 
ſubſiſting elſewhere at the ſame time? We hear 
of nothing like it in hiſtory; and as to Inſcriptions. 
to its memory, the oldeſt which mentions it I be- 


II Maſſon. Vit. Horat, p. Jani Templ. Refer, p. 133 
280, ſeq. : : 140. . 
Conf. ejuſd. Vit. Ovid. ad [] Sueton. Auguſt. c. 21. 
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lieve is that which Gorius [a] has produced, and 
which was plainly cut under Claudius. As to the 
fourth, Flavia, it is well known, that it derived 
that appellative from the Emperor Veſpaſian, as Dio 
expreſly informs us [5]. The fourth Cyrenaica the 
Doctor took implicitely, I imagine, from the general 
Index to Gruter, without obſerving by the mar- 
ginal note to the Inſcription itſelf, that this reading 
(IIIT) was doubtful [e], inſtead of Fhird (III) ſince 
the former I believe appears no where elſe, and 
may be juſtly ſuſpected of non- entity. Again, the 
fourth Gallica in Gruter is declared likewiſe by the 
ſingle Inſcription on which it ſtands to have ſerved 
under Hadrian [dl, a Commander in it Claudius 
Priſcus (to whoſe memory the monument was 
erected) being ſaid to have received great honours 
from that Emperor in his Jewiſh Expedition. So 
likewiſe we learn of the fourth Italica, in the ſame 
Collection ſe], that a Tribune of it was a ſon of the 
Conſul Frontinus, who could be no other than he 
who flouriſhed under Trajan [F J. As to the fourb 
Sorana, the only mention of that is in a tranſcript 
from one Inſcription [g, which tranſcript the mar- 


[a] Gor. Inſcr. Ant. Flor. renaica, though he gives us 
p. 248. 1726. profeſſedly a catalogue of an- 
LEG. 11 SCYTHIC.—— tient ons. "FF 
PROC. TI. CLAVDI. CAE- [A Grater. Inſcr. p. 493. 
SARIS AV. . n. 1. f | 
ö b] Dio. 1. 55. p. 564. x ſe] Gruter. ib. P- 389. n. 6. 
15 See Gruter. Inſcr. p. 5857. [J] See Joan. Poleni Prole- 
n. 6. Ed. Burm. m. in Frontin. De Aquae- 
Dio, reſerred to above, is duc p. 6. ſeq. Ed 1722. 
quite ſilent as to a fourth Cy- Cg] Gruter, ib. p. 409. n. 9. 
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ginal note ſuggeſts to be taken inaccurately ; and 


we have no other mark of the Legion's age, than 
that it ſet up the ſtone in honour of a L. Firmius, 
who was made the firſt Pontifex [b], in the Colony 
ſettled at Sora. From whence we may gueſs, that 
the Legion itſelf was formed out of that Colony, 
and thus came by the name of Sorana; but how 
long after the ſettlement of that Colony by Auguſtus 
DJ, this Firmius was created a Pontifex, and how 
long after that this honour was paid to him by the 
Legion, we are quite in the dark; only thus much, 
I think, we may be ſure of, that the Legion of 


this name was much later than Auguſtus, the Founder 


of the Colony. 
TRE laſt fourth Legion which the Doctor has 


cited by name from Gruter, is that in Hiſpanid; 
and this muſt occaſion a ſmile, when it is evident 
that the words in Hiſpanid were no formal title of 
the Legion, but are uſed in the Inſcription by a 


woman of her husband, merely to expreſs where 


he ſerved as a Tribune of the fourth Legion. VIRO. 
SVO. ſays ſhe, TRIB. MIL. IN. HISPANIA, 
LEG. IIII. A. V. [E] with juſt the ſame meaning 
as in the former part of the ſame Inſcription, where 
ſhe ſpeaks likewiſe of a Brother who had been alſo 

a Tribune of the twenty-fecond Legion at Alexandria, 
FR. SVO TR. MIL, ALEXANDRE. AD, 
AEG YPT. LEG. XXII, From whence na 


[3] of theſs Pontifices in p. 107, 140. Ed. Goef, 
the Colonies, ſee Nori/: Ceno- Juſtin. Fontanin. Antiquitat, 
0 Piſan. Dif. i. c. 6. Hortae, I. i. c. 2. 

Wo See Frontin. De Colon. [+] Gruter, ib. p. 525. 
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one, I ſuppoſe, would give the twenty- ſecond Legion 
the title of Alexandriae ad Aegyptum. But in the 
Index to Grater ſtands 1111 A. V. IN Hiſpants, and 
the Doctor ſeeing that in a hurry. was thence pro- 
bably miſled into ſuch a miſtake, As to the Let- 
ters A. V. ſubjoined above to the number. IIII they 
ſtand, no doubt, for Auguſta. Vi#rix. and that the 
Legion gained this title after Dio's time we may 
take for granted from his Silence concerning it in 
the paſſage above-cited. _ 

Wir reſpect to the etc. which is formally 
annexed by Dr. M. to the Legions preceding, it 
might ſeem indeed to be big with Contents, or at 
leaſt to comprehend ſome conſiderables under it, 
but the ſum total under it is only one Legion 
more, called Gemina Martia Victrix, and this ap- 
pears contemporary to the fourth Gallica men- 
tioned above, being expreſſed in the ſame In- 
ſcription with it, and equally in the ſervice of Ha- 
drian [/]. There is indeed in Gruter another 
fourth Legion with the title of FLAVIES (for 
FLAVIAE, a common error upon antient ſtones) 
FELICIS [m], which may ſeem from the laſt 
word in it to be a diſtinct one from all the reſt; 
but it is doubtleſs the ſame with the other fourth 
Flavia, only now with a freſh acceſſion of a new 
title Felix, upon ſome good fortune afterwards in 
the Field; and accordingly it appears with this 
title on two other Inſcriptions, both of the ſame 
year and to the lame x men [u], with a date from 


2 See Gruter. p. 493. n. 1. ls] Th, P. 445; 5 c 10% 
#1] Id.'p. $43: . . , 
the 
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the Conſuls upon one [o], which fixes them to A. D. 
137, the laſt year of the Emperor Hadrian. So 
that all theſe authorities of the Doctor's prove at 
laſt but of little conſequence to the point before 
-us. | 

 Nz1THER is there more real ſignificancy in 
the legend of a Column, which Dr. M. alledges 
from the area of the Capitol [ p] ; it being plain 
at firſt ſight, that the Column with its legend 1s 
of no higher age than the ſtones already conſidered. 
For, firſt, it could not be thus erected and in- 
ſcribed before Trajan's time, becauſe wo of the 
Legions there exhibited had their names (as all 
know) from that Emperor, viz. the thirtieth 
Ulpia, and the ſecond Trajana. And, ſecondly, 
it could not even precede the much later reign of 
Septimius Severus, who came to the throne about 
A. D. 193. For here ſtand the I, II, and III 
[4] Partbic Legions, which Dio, who lived in 
Severus's time, tells us clearly were firſt eſtabliſned 
by that very Emperor [7]. So that all which 
this Column proves, is the practice of thoſe times, 
not that of Cicero's or Brutus's age. However I 
have ſo much regard for that Column, as to wiſh 
that Dr. M. had examined and repreſented it with 


le] POSITA. VI. I. IVL. Doctor's copy of the Column 
L. AELIO. CAESARE i I take the number III. 
P. CAELIO. BAL BIN O. COs. [1] Erovnges r Naphea (rea- 
Conf. Pagi Critic. in Baron. roma ouizagy) To, Tt cron, 
Tom. 1. ad A. D. 25 x) To Teiror 70 Meoondlapic, 
7 Prefat. Diſc. p. 79. not. 4 To d hien rd Nur m3 iy 
It will be Ro Gelow 77 Hag. Dio. I. 55. p. 564. 
why inſtead of XIII in the 
a little 
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à little more accuracy. For unleſs the great Boiſſard 
and Gruter were greatly miſtaken concerning it, 
which I can hardly believe, the ſtone has III Par- 
- tbica inſtead of the Doctor's XIII, and has one 
more Legion upon it immediately preceding this 
laſt, viz. III Italica [5], which is wholly left out 
in the Doctor's tranſcript. But thus it happened 
likewiſe in the copy, which Lips had given of 
this ſtone in his notes [F] upon Tacitus; and 
though he differs from Dr. M. with the other two 
Antiquaries in the IH Parthica, yet I gueſs that 
he was the man whom the Doctor followed in this 
article, without conſulting the ſtone itſelf, though 
he had once an opportunity of doing it. For they 
both agree in dropping the III Halica, and more- 

over, whereas the Column, as Borfſard and Gruter 
repreſent it, has the names of all the Legions 46- 
breviated, thoſe names are all at full length, and 
exactly the ſame in Dr. M. and Lipſius, and equally 
torong in both as to one or two explanations. For 
where we read in them Apollinea, the ſtone has 
only APOL. which ſtands moſt certainly for Apal- 
' linaris, as we find it at length in ſeveral Inſcri- 
ptions of this very Legion [4]. And again, where 
they give us Gallicana, the Column has only GAL 
LIC. which ſtands for Gallica ſimply, as it often 
occurs [x], while the other hardly ever appears in 
ſuch antient monuments. 


0 See Boiſlard. Antiq. Part. [4]. See Gruter, p. 31, 135 


3. P-102. 513, $50, 557, 571. 
Gruter. Inſcr. p. 513. 27 See ib. Ke 454, 437 
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Bur now to return from this digreſſion. Dr. 
M. in the laſt place introduces Dio Caſſius in his 
favour, who, he ſays, in a catalogue of all the 
« veteran Legions, which had been kept up to his 
time from the reign of Auguſtus, reckons three, 
* which were each ſeverally called, in different 
parts of the Empire, by the name of the third 
Legion; one in Phenicia, one in Arabia, and 
„ one in Numidia; two others alſo called the 
% fexth, one in Britain and one in Judæa; and in 
* the fame manner the ſeventh, eighth, and tenth 
appear likewiſe to have been duplicates [ y].” 
Now in the firſt place I am ſomething at a loſs for 
the propriety (in point of language) of ſaying that 
veteran Legions were kept up from the reign of 
| Auguſtus to Dio's time, when the diſtance between 
the two men was not Jeſs than two hundred years. 
For a veteran Legion is ſtrictly no other than a 

ion of veterans or of old experienced ſoldiers, 
and the only way, in my apprehenſion, of keeping 
up ſuch veterans is by keeping the men alive and 
in pay, which could not be done, we are ſure, with 
the ſame men for two hundred years together; 
and if freſs recruits would be neceſſary often to 
keep up the very name of the Legion, it could not 
be veteran all along through ſuch a courſe of years, 
nor called fo without a very bold figure of ſpeech, 
ſuch as Dio himſelf would not venture to uſe ; and 
therefore he has not once uſed it in this extraor- 
dinary account. In the ſecond place, the Doctor 


{y ] Pref, Diſc. p. 79. Dio. I. lv. p. 564. 
5 | by 
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by an Overſight has made duplicates of two Le- 
gions, which are evidently /fngle in Dio's text. 
For Dio himſelf, as to the ſeventh and eighth Le- 
gions, reckons only one of each, though he ſpeaks 
in the plural form of the of iEJouer and of 37000, 
the ſevenths and eighths ; which terms refer plain- 
ly ro 5eglwlal the ſoldiers, not directly ro Segloneda, 
his word for Legions. And to prove this indi- 


ſputably, if you take theſe Legions as duplicates, 


you will make the whole number of Dio's Augu- 
ſtean Legions two more than he intended, even 
twenty-one inſtead of nineteen, as may eaſily be 
found by caſting up the whole account. So that 
the only duplicate Legions we are really concerned 
with, are the /wo fixths, the two tenths, and the 
three thirds, And truly if Dio muſt be neceſſarily 
underſtood to ſay, that all theſe duplicates . were 
actually ſubſiſting together from Auguſtus downwards 
at one and the ſame time, I muſt take the liberty to 
- queſtion the truth of his relation, though I know a 
good way to account for it, ſo as ſtill to render it 
conſiſtent with all my Poſitions above [z J. But 
I fay, if that be the certain meaning of Dio, I 
very much queſtion the truth of it, becauſe I find 
it to be irreconcileable with another Hiſtorian, who 
was a whole century nearer to Auguſtus, was him- 
ſelf both a Soldier and a Conſul of great repute, a 
man alſo inquiſitive and. learned, and remarkably 
{ſkilled both in the civil and military affairs of the 
Empire in the ages before him. The Writer I 


Lz] See above, p. 414. 
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mean is Tacitus, who appears to be particularly 
curious in theſe matters, and therefore thought it 
of conſequence to inform us, what number of Ro- 
man Legions were ſubfiſting, and where they were 
ſeverally ſtationed, upon the plan of Auguſtus, in 
the firſt years of Tiberius, Accordingly we learn 
from him ſa}, that eight Legions were placed on 
the Rhine as a guard both to Germany and the 
Gaul, three in Spain, two in Africa, two in Egypt, 
four in Syria, two in Pannonia, two in Mxfia, and 
tt in Dalmatia, beſides the Prætorian Cohorts in 
the City itſelf; all which Legions amount in the 
whole to twenty five, the very number which Dio 
ſays was, according to ſome writers, kept up by 
Auguſtus,” in the latter part of his reign, when he 
had ſettled the army on a new eftabliſhment, about 
A. U. 758 [6], nine years before his death, Now 
indeed in the paſſage above cited, Tacitus does not 
mention any particular names of thoſe /wwenty. five 
Legions; but in other places of his Annals and 
Hiſtory he ſpeaks often of many occaſionally from 
one to twenty-one or twenty-two, and yet from be- 
ginning to end never gives the leaft intimation of 
ſuch duplicate Auguſtean Legions, and at the ſame 
time does mention other duplicates [c] of later times 


| [4] Tacit. Annal. 1. iv. c. prima Halice. Hiſt. 1. i. c. 6, 


&> 25 31, 59, 64. I. ii. c. 11, 22, 41 
] Se Dio, K. 5 6, „ h . 
ueton. . C. 49. Legio ſeptima Claudiane 

If. Caſaub. in Io. o Legio ſeptima Galbiana. Hiſt. 


[e] Thus he ſpeaks of Le- l. il. c. 67, 85, 86. 1. ii. c. 
dis prima Adjutrix and Legio 7, 9. | 
| from 
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from the reign of Galba. Is not this very ſtrange 
and unaccountable, when by Dio's account (as the 
Doctor interprets him) there ſubſiſted all along 
throughout the period of which Tacitus writes, 
no leſs than tbree third Legions, two fixths, and 
two tenths, of Auguſtean original? For my part I 
think it to be morally impoſſible, or at leaſt incre- 
dible, that if any ſuch had really ſubſiſted in the 
times he ſpeaks of, ſo knowing a man, and fo ac- 
curate a writer as Tacitus ſhould either be ignorant 
of them, or if not ignorant ſhould omit expreſſing 
occaſionally ſuch material diſtinctions of the Le- 
gions, when ſuch an omiſſion would render his ac- 
counts of things confuſed and obſcure, and be in- 
deed an inexcuſable blemiſh to his work. And yet 
it is viſible to all that read him, that as to the du- 
plicates in Dio, he drops not a ſyllable of them 
from Tiberius to Veſpaſian, with whom he ends, 
uſing every where in his Annals, which end in 
Nero, the plain general terms of legio tertia, ſexta, 
and decuma [d], without any explication, and in 
his Hiſtory beginning with Galba, adding only to 
the /ixtþ or tenth a ſmall mark of diſtinction, then 
recently introduced, of Hiſpanica e], or accita ex 
Hiſpanid, which had no relation to Auguſtus, nor 


[4] Of the third, ſee Annal. Of the tenth, Ann. I. ii. c. 
I. xiii. c. 40. I. xv. c. 6, 26. 57. I. xiv. c. 6. 
Hiſt. I. 1. c. 79. I. ii. c. 74, 60 Of the fixth, Hiſt. I. iv. 
85, 96. 1. 1ii. c. 10, 24. I. ir. c. 68. cum L ii. c. 44. 
Of the zenth, Hiſt. I. ii. c. 


c. 3, 399 
Of the fixth, Annal. I. ii. c. $$ I. iti. c. 44+ 1. iv. c. 76. 
79s, I. xi. c. 40. I. xv. I. v. e. 19, 20. | 


perhaps 


- 
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| perhaps any reſpect to another Legion of the ſame 
number. This being the caſe I ſhould rather ſup- 
poſe Dio to be miſunderſtood than egregiouſly mi- 
ftaken in the point, or to claſh thus exceſſively with 
Tacitus; eſpecially as I could ſhew, that ſuch has 
been his fate, to be ſadly miſinterpreted, in many 
other inſtances beſides the preſent : And what I 
take him to mean, and what all his expreſſions 
will eaſily bear, amounts to no more than this, that 
all the remains of the Legions, which had been kept 
up from Auguſtus, were in his time in thoſe nineteen 
Legions only, of which he gives us a liſt, viz. in the 
ſecond Auguſta, the thirds, Gallica, Cyrenaica, Auguſta, 
the fourth Scythica, the fifth Macedonica, the two 
Aixths called the Viffrix and Ferrea, the ſeventh 
Claudiana, the eighth Auguſta, the two tenths, Ge- 
mina and another in Judæa, the eleventh Claudiana, 
the twelfth Fulminatrix, the thirteenth Gemina, 
the fourteenth Gemina, the fifteenth Apollinaris, 
and the two twentieths Valeriana and Vittrix, all 
which together made up the number nizeteen. Not 
that ſo many thirds, or fixths, or tenths, or twen- 
tieths were formed by Auguſtus himſelf, and tranſ- 
mitted to his Succeſſors, but that theſe which were 
duplicates in Dio's time, and had been made ſo by 
the act of ſome late Emperors, preſerved the only 
remains of thoſe Legions, which by continual ſup. 
plements had been ſtanding from the time of Au- 
guſtus, and which alſo in former days had been 
ſingle Legions with one numeral character to each. 
And the manner in which thoſe which were once 
ſingle Legions, became afterwards duplicates, we 

Pk may 
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may ſuppoſe to be this; that in proceſs of time, 
by many various accidents, ſeveral Auguſtean Le- 
gions became totally extins, as we find here by 
Dio was the caſe of the firft, ninth, ſixteenth, ſe- 
venteenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, in his days, (which 
yet were moſt of them, if not all, as entire as 
any other in the days of Tacitus [e]) and when 
ſuch was the caſe, the ſubſequent Emperors well 
knowing the extraordinary value of ſuch Legions, 
(who no doubt from the ſenſe of their high ori- 
ginal in Auguſtus were fired with a ſupereminent 
ſpirit of honour and valour) were willing to make 
themſelves amends for the. loſs of ſome by, as it 
were, multiplying the others which were remaining. 
And this was to be done by dividing the ſoldiers of 
one ſuch Legion into two or three parts, each of 
which ſhould be the amen, as it were, of a diſtinct 
Legion, ſtill bearing in common the ſame old nu- 
meral characters, and communicating each to the 
freſb men, who were to fill up the Legionary com- 
plement, that peculiar pride and proweſs, which 
ſo often had done eminent ſervice to the State. 
And that ſuch was the /ate riſe or occaſion of the 


[e] This very difference be- Of the ninth Leg. Annal. 1. 
tween the times before Tacitus, iv. e. 23.1. 14. c. 32, 38. Hiſt: 
and thoſe after him, confirms l. iii. c. 22, - . 
very much my account of the Of the fixteenth, Ann. I. i. 
duplicates in Dio, and indeed c. 37. Hiſt. 1. i. c. 55. 1. it, 
directs us to it when atten- c. 22. I f 
tively conſidered. See Tacitus Of the eighteenth, Hiſt. Li. 
of the old r Leg. Annal. I. i. c. 18, 55.1. iii. 22. 

c. 31, 37, 44. Hiſt. I. i. c. 55. Of the nineteenth, Ann. I. 1. 
L iv. c. 19, 25, 62, 72. c: 31. Hiſt. I. i. c. 60. 
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duplicutes mentioned by Dio, and that all of them 
came up after Tacitus wrote, we may farther col- 
lect from henee, that otherwiſe theſe duplicates, 
with the ſeveral other Legions mentioned by Taci- 
tus as ſerving at the ſame time, would in the 
whole have #xceeded conſiderably the number of 
twenty-five Legions, which were the moſt, as both 
Dio and Tatitns teſlify, that were ever kept up 
from the laſt ten years of Auguſtus to at leaſt the 
death of Demitian, Sb that all things conſidered, 
Dio Caffius will at laſt afford very ſlender aſſiſtance 
to Dr. M's hypotheſis. 

I ſhall only add now, to conelude the whole, 4 
remarkable teſtimbny of our ſide from antient coins. 
Vaillant, with MM; oreliins, and Ezechiel Spanbtim, im- 
proving on Ur/inas's collections, has produced to us 
a ſeries of twwenty-forr coins of Antony while Tri- 
umvir, with the names on the reverſe of ſo. many 
Legions in their numeral order from one to tenty- 
four, as LEG. PRI. LEG. II. LEG. III. C7] Se. 
And in all theſe no duplicates are fo much as inti- 
| mated of the third, fourth, fixth, tenth, or any 
other in the whole ſeries. Which may ſerve as a 
good collateral argument to ſhew us, that as yet no 
duplicates of that fort were known in the Empire. 
Indeed M. Vaillant and ſome others in illuſtrating 
ti. eſe coins have dropped expreſſions, which in 


f] See Vaillant. Fam. Rom. Tom. II. p. 231, 232. 

P: 116; ſeq. Vol. I. Conf. Ur/iz. Fam. Rom. p- 
Morell. Num. Conſul. Vol. 24, ſeq 

J. Tab. Ant. 7, 8, 9, 10. Vol. Patin. Fam. Rom. Y. Ant. 

II. p. 28. Ed. Haverc. Harduin. Hiſt. Aug. p. 695. 
Ax. Spanb. Uſ. Numiſm. Fol. 
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fome degree favour Dr. M's notion. But they 
were founded on nothing elſe but a groſs miſinter- 


pretation of the paſſage of Dio above-cited, with 


two or three others in Appian, and five old coins 
with the names of Leg. Prim. Antiquae, Leg. XII. 
Antiquae, Leg. XVII. Claſſicae. Leg. XVIII. Li- 


Hcae, and Leg. XX. Hiſpanicae; to explain which 


Legends ſufficiently, and thoſe paſſages of Appian 
above · hinted, in oppoſition to many various miſ- 
conſtructions, would require another Letter like 
this in ſize, which muſt be ſpared at preſent, how 
defective ſoever this may ſeem without it. 
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for read 
Higher Hither | 
do the ſame to Cicero, blame Ciceros compo- 
tion, 
his facts, by his facts, 


rea riala s? rea hir 
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IND E X. 


A. 


A CTS of Cicero, what 
A meant by the word, 1 56. 
Adoption, how family- 
names changed by it, 65 [a]. 
Alcuin, a reſtorer of Letters, 
and well acquainted with Ci- 
cero's writings, 15. 
Amnnius of Viterbo, his forge- 
ries, 43» 62. 
Antonys, the three Brothers why 
called Triumviri, 113 [e]. 
— (Caius, deprived of the Pro- 
vince of Macedonia by the 
Senate, 296. when taken pri- 
ſoner by M. Brutus, 286. 
how treated by him, 296. 
— Marcus, his attempts againſt 
Cicero's life, 127-9 c 
Cicero and OXavwius with 
forming a deſign of aſſaſſi- 
nating him, 139, 40. endea- 
voured to get Ofavius de- 
clared an enemy to the State, 
148. at what time he left 
the city to enter on the war, 
141. 152. how he quitted 


the ſiege of Modena, 262. 


and gained reception from 


Lepidus, 305. when declared 


ay enemy, 401. 


Fppian, bis miſtakes copied 

the Sophiſt, 181, 2. 401. by 
facts anticipated by him, 
235- 337. vindicated againſt 
him, 226. 387. made great 
uſe of Odaviuis Commen- 

taries, 226. 

A ſconius Pedianus, his age; 
mentions ſpurious Orations 
againſt Cicero, 49. | 

Atticus ſupplied Brutus in his 
abſence, and took care of his 
family, 68. performed kind 
offices to Antony upon what 
motives, 113. corrected and 
publiſhed Ciceros works, 79. 
approved and corrected the 
ſecond Philippic, 113 [el. re- 
markable for political ſaga- 
city, 113. 344. | 

Altica, daughter of Atticus, 
when born, 165. married to 
Agrippa, 169. : 

Augurate, candidate for it to 
be regularly preſent, 335. 

Auſonius mentions ſpurious Let- 
ters of Cicero, 51. corrected, 
ibid. [el. 

Auſpices, for the election of 
Conſuls, on whom they de- 
volved in the vacancy of the 
Conſulſhip, 322. 329. 
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B. 
Bacon, Roger, Ttudied Cicero, 


20, 1. 
Bede, a maſter of polite arts and 
admirer of Cicero, 15. 
Brutus, Decimus, called Brutus 
abſolugely, 185, 6. 190. his 
authority greater than that 
of the other conſpirators, 
188. his eruption out of Mo- 
dena conſequential to the vi- 
Rory obtained there, 262— 
4. gained the decree of a 
triumph for it, 164, x. 265. 
His name ſuppoſed to be re- 
corded in the Fa fi, 384. his 
Hirth - day, 385. Oravfups 
tevo ions committed to 
him, 164. had thoughts of 
the Conſulſhip upon the death 
of che Conſals, 233, 4. kil- 
led, 284. 
wm Mar cus, his genuine Letters 
to his friends, 59. 72. 102. 
153. 297. to Cicero, 81. 82 
To]. 92. 98, 9. 102. 10. 
181. 297. 396. to Atticus, 
102. roy. 181. 396. 
written in Phar/aliz, qi. 
Spurious, 52, 53. to him, 
74. what meant by his firſt 
and laſt Letters in Platarch, 
153. His book upon virtue 
cited by Petrarch, 21 [|]. 
See farther, Petrarch. Op. 
p. 762. his book in praife of 
Cato, 92—4. his ſtyle and 
manner of eloquence vindi- 
nated, 55. 94, 5. 98. cauſe 
of obſcurity in his writings, 
5. his notions of Oratory 
rent from Ciceros, 99. 
181. his ſevere reſſection up- 
on Ciceros death, 71. vindi- 


Ca ſar, 


cated from the imputation of 
fierceneſs and 2 
_ intereſt his friends took, 
87, $. his temper, 154. per- 
ſonally diſguſted at Ocᷓavius, 
153. what opportunities he 
loſt as Prætor, after Chr 
death, 9}; continued with 
Caſſius in the City, 194. 209. 
when they left it, 211. when 
they left Zahy, 151, 2. the 
number of his forces when 


he ſeized Macrubnia, 239, 40. 


his firſt expreſs concerning 
his affairs there, when ar- 
rived, 69. his ſecond, 285. 


C. 


Celiar, M. his Oration againſt 


C. Antony cited by Jabs of 
Bau gc). 
Julius, a collection of 
His familiar Epiſtles poſſeſſed 
by Petrarch, 21 [K]. his de- 
fignation of Magiſtrates for 
a number of years, 101. 
number and names of his Le- 
gions, 416— 21. his Com- 
mentaries corrected, 419 {mr}. 

em, 


Ciceros character of 


45. 
Calvus, Licinius, his literary 


controverſy with 'Cirero on 
che ſubject of Eloquenee, 98, 


'Carnutius, the Tribune, com- 


pared with Cicero for in- 
veighing againſt Antony, 139. 


; Caſniben, his judgment of the 


Epiſtle to Odavius, 33. 


Caſcu, called a murderer by 


the ſuſpected Cicero, 158. 


Caffiur, Caius, when he arrived 


in Syria, and took the Le- 
gions 


pou? there, 273. the num- 
of them, 475 the com- 
miſſion of the war againſt 
2 lla decreed to him a- 
yo the * Cicero, 253. 


— = part he acted 
in killing Cæſar, 209. 
Cenfors, Patrician Magi 
and for the moſt part quin- 
quennial, 329. 
Cicero, Marius, his books De 
Rep. extant in the 10" Cen- 
tury, . probahly in 
the 12, 20, his Hortenfrus 
cited in the 12% and 14" 
Centuries, ibid. his 
Of Glory poſſeſſed by Pe- 
grarch, 25. when ſeveral of 
| his works loſt, 42. his Let- 
ters to Atticus, the preſent 
| 83 of them not intire, 
1 and publiſhed 
ticus, 76. why not in- 
fs among the ante, 
4. printed before 1470, 22 
2 explained, 94. 113 fel. 
167. 200. imitat 
— 136 [K]. 157. 383. 
is Letters e vine, 
70. 81, 2. 89, 90.93. 96,97, 
8. 100, 1. to OZawius, ge- 
nuine, 51. 82. ſpurious, . 


go 172. 490. to Cerellia, 


nuine, 52. ſpurious, 51. 
his Son, 82. 298. extant 

jn the 12 Century, : 28. and 
robably in che 14%, 33 l 
to C Arius,82. to Jul. Co- 
BR: 82. 86. 100. to Li- 
Calvus, publiſhed in 
Cicero life-ume, 80. 98. 
| to Caſſius, 83, 5. to Cato, 
id to Dolabilla, 83. 86. 
to Herod, Gorgias, and pe- 
. Jops in Greek, 298. to _ 


 O&avins from his 
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Nepos, 75. to Panſa, $2. to 
Pompey, 82, 86. the colle- 
Ring of Cicero's Letters not 
owing to Tire, 74—b6—84. 
many volumes of them oſt, 
how they were ori 
* divided, 83. familiar, 
neither antient nor 
title of a general collection 
of Ciceros Letters, 73. 85. 
ſome Letters of this collection 
now loſt which were extant in 
125 Century, 28. none bear 
higher date than the year af- 
ter Gicero's Conſulſhip, 82. 
great diſorder in their preſent 
diſpoſition, 84. why the enu- 
ine Letters to Brutus inlerted 
among them, and not the ſu- 
ſpected ones, 74—86. corre- 
— 1 771 imitated by the 
hit, 157. 256. 278. 300. 
304. 305.320. 329.333.361, 
2.383, 4. 393. —Jealouſies be- 
tween Cicero and Antony even 


before Caeſar's death; 127. 


22 his 


78. 74 ji gn 


8 ibid. A 


roſs complaiſance 
at the time he 


be upan him as the de 


action of the 


128 [+]. 221 


made his court to 
# 2 
ing at 5, 134— 
enen wit him before 
the mediation of Oppins,142. 
Ive con- 
cerning his 
ſures even to Atticus, 141— 
3. his cowardly deſertin 
the Republic, 150. 5 
leaving the city, 20 
owns "himſelf biaſſed to hi 
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him to get the Conſulſhip, 
as Dr. M. repreſents, 226 
[e]. vindicated againſt the 
ſuſpected Letters, with re- 


gard to his blaming O&a- 


vius's attempt upon the Con- 


ſulſhip, 230. and with re- 
gard to his calling Caſca a 
murderer, 162, and with re- 
gard to Atticus's ſending to 
Brutus only a part of his 
Letter to Ofavius, 172. his 
divining faculty as to what 
would happen, how far to be 


extended, 342, 3. upon what 


grounds he might foreſee a 
turn of affairs for the worſe, 
351, 2. the peculiar chara- 
cter of his ſtyle and compo- 
fition, 374— 8. his artful 
manner of tranſition and of 


intimating what he would 


not expreſs, 374, 5. his ex- 
cellence in the Greek tongue, 
405. his acquaintance with 
eminent lawyers, 11d. 
the Son, preferred by M. 
Brutus aſter he had expreſſed 
himſelf with ſeverity againſt 
the Father, 118. made Prieſt 
by Augiſtus. 338. 
8 threatened to kill 
his Father and Uncle, 77. 
Ciceronian, name current in 
Petrarch's time, 40. 
Claudian family, two branches 
of it, one Plebeian, the o- 
ther univerſally Patrician, 
363, 4. | 
Claudius, Appius, by what 
means reconciled to Cicero, 
89. 
cdu, Lucius, who he was, 
not aſcertained by Pigbius or 
Pr. M. 360 [5]. how long 


he might be Tribune elect 
upon the Dr. 's principle, 360. 
Column, in the area of the Ca- 
pitol, the antiquity of it, 
426. ill repreſented — Dr. 
M. from Lipſuss Tacitus, 
427. | 
Conditio, the proper meaning 
of the word, 169. | 
Confiſcation, not the neceſſary 
conſequence of being ad- 
judged an enemy to the State, 
371 [x]. how the laws 
were diverſified upon this 
head, 372. extended farther 
under Arcadius and Honorius, 


373- 

Con/uls, who to hold the aſ- 
ſemblies of the Senate in 
their abſence, 295.4325. con- 
ſtitutional method of electing 
them in the vacancy of the 

office, 322 [f]. 327. extra- 
ordinary methods uſed in 
the caſes of Ja. Cz/ar and 
Ofavius, 324, 326. only 
one Conſul uſually preſided 
in the elections, 337. the 
age required for the Conſul- 
oP by the annuary laws, 
228. . 


D. 


Dates of Letters, 243=6. 261. 
Dio explained concerning the 
Legions kept up from Ay- 
guſtus's time, 432. probably 
gave occaſion to Ciceros ſpu- 
rious Letters to Cærellia, 51. 
tranſcribed by the Sophiſt, 
235. 267. 284. 287. 296. 
Dolabella, falſely reported by 
the ſuſpected Letters to be 
refuſed reception by the Rho- 
| _ dans, 


— — 
— —_—_—_—_—_—_ 
— OR 


IN DE X. 


dians, and to be routed and 
pus to flight, 251 [9]. 


E. 


Eginbart, his hiſtory of Charles 
. the Great, 15. 

Eraſmus, his account of the 
Epiltle to 8 o, 1 * 
his interpretation of one 
the ſuſpected Letters, 30 
[r. ranks the Greek Letters 
under Brutus's name in the 
ſame claſs with thoſe of 

 Phalaris, not the Latin ones, 


$3+ 
F. 


Fabricius, his account of Pe- 
trarch's firſt diſcovering Ci- 

. cero's genuine Epiſtles ill- 

founded, 27—9. 

Forgeries, occaſions, ends, and 
uſes of them, 36—8. 56. 62. 
Under Accius's name, 37. 
Plautus's, 44. Cato's, 36. 
Cæſar's, 42 [b]. 4 5 . 46. Ci- 
cero's, 10.11. 20. 38. 42. 
43. 49- 50. 8 61. Brutus s 
52. 311. Salluffs, 47. 50. 
C. Antony's, 49. Catiline's, 
ibid. Atticus's, 35, Corn. Ne- 
pos's, ibid. 50 3} Horace's, 
St. Paul s, and Seneca's, ibid. 
Mithridates's, 54. Jul. Cel- 
fus's, 37. Petrarch's, ibid. 
forgery detefted by him, 
42. forgeries in the follow- 
ing ages, 43. early practice 

yang Orations and Epi- 
ſtles antient names, 
47. 50. 59, 60. when the 
ſuſpected Letters ſeverally 


made their appearance in the 


world, and how far gained 
approbation, 407, 8. 


G. 


Gellizs, how he diſtinguiſhed 
between Plautus's genuine 
and ſpurious comedies, 377. 

Gerardus Landrianus falſely re- 
ported to have recovered ſe- 
veral of Cicero's pieces, 23. 

Gerbertus, or Silveſter II. a 
ſtudier of ſtyle and collector 

of Cicero's works, 18. 

Gordianus, ſenior, compoſed 
Poems under the titles of 
Cicero's, 61. 

Grevius, miſtaken in his opi- 
nion of Cicero's anſwer to 
Brutus on the death of Tul- 
lia, 81. 

Guardianſhip, to whom the right 
of it belonged; when no legi- 
timate or teſtimentary Guar- 
dians, 92. | 


H. 


Hirtius, led out his army in 
January 318. killed at the 
battle of Modena, 260, 4. 

Hoffman, miſtaken in his ac- 
count of ſome of Ciceros 
pieces being -firſt brought in- 
to Lac, 23+ 


I. 


Iuſtrumentum regni, uſed for a 
writing by the Sophiſt, the 
language of a later age, 


387. | 
Tnterrex, on what events cho- 


ſen, 322 [f]. 330, 1. 
_ 


INDE X. 


J. of Salifbury, a learned 


and elegant wrner, 19. cites 


Cicero's books and Letters 


now loſt, 20, 28, 
ultanus Solving, 40g. 
Nele Capitolings, corrected by 
Caſagbon, 64 Co]. 
—Celſus, bitory of Cæſar's 
Life under his name, when 
written, 21. 


Kalendar Roman, ſimple names 
of perſons not d to 


the days in Ciceros time, 
385. 


PA OS e his 
hiſtory a ſurpriſing work, 
8 | 


18. 
Latro, Porcius, a Writer of Ora- 
oo under eminent names, 


7. J. 
pro Sabines, ſet aſide bonds 
13 Provincial Loans, 88 
as, concerning armed 
or public Force, and con- 
cerning private Force, 372. 
— concerning "Treaſon, 368 


[9]. 
—- Whether any Julian Law 
concerning the Priefthoods, 


w— Pedian, Brutus and 'Ca/- 

fir -baviſhed þy it, 368 
3 

Lan, againſt Particulars, void 
in themſelves, 368. 

Legions, not two of the ſame 
numerical name till the 


times * the Toy „ 237. 
227 'of en 
in _ — of foe Repu- 
— a _ 8 270, 1. 


= el 1 
num 


wage Aur 


— o. th 
Provinces 


. — as no the firſt Em- 
perors, 421. 
Lepidus, deſigned by the Re- 
22 to have been killed 
M. Anatom, 201. went 
7 to him er the battle 
of Modena, but not ſuſ 
before, 303. 308. for what 
reaſons c Jented to the pro- 
ſcription of his brother Paul- 
us, zog, 10. declared an e- 
| Fer to the e cole. by 
is aſtate not confiſcated, 
7 1 


165, copied by the Sophiſt, 


3 

Like de Penna, his inquiry 
after 3 * or loſt 
pieces, 25. 


Los 2 a ſtudier of 
polite Letters and collector 


of Cicero's writi 16. had 
duplicates of his Epiſtles, 17. 


NI. 


Malaſpina, his account of the 
order of Cicero's Epiſtles jn 
Petrarch's Wy to be douht- 
ed of, 34. 

Manutins, Pauls: the beſt 
Commentator upon the ſu- 


ſpeed 


in e 


119. 2 8 


Cm — TN 199. is. 
219, 237. 249, 250. 268. 
279. 286, 288. 293. 310. 


18. 328. 324+ $39 o- 
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— 209. 209. 287. ogy. 
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in law, his cautiop in ol 


2 
tus Greek Letters, 54. 


ing him, 147, | 
hw how ſoon te be . Modena, D. Brutus bl ed up 
lebrated after eſpouſals, 150. there, pap at liberty, 
A 's Law concerning it, 242. 263. the two vigdernes 
i yes obtained there, the latter 
Memoria, uſed for a monument * after the other, 


not till later ages, 386. 


Meſalla, the ſuppoſed Ciaams x  vindicared againſt 
9 179. Dr. M. 188. 201. ' 
Middleton, Dr. milſtalzes the 
gueſtion, 122 os 2 286. N. 
343, 6. 245. 208. 204. 260 . 


299. 306. 307. Do. 341, f. Nahen, Care. his account of Ci- 


348. 349. 353. 397. begs it, 
44-180. 214.219. 245-258, 
"291, 007 BH * 182 356• 


with him- Nania, . 


1 7 B, 9. 56: we” 57. 74s 
106. 112. 114, 6-128. 188. 
122. 140. 150. 161. 
166. 171. 178. + 176. 
182, 3. 186. 192. 195. 197. 
201, 205. 416. 280, 364 
232. 233+ 243. 444. 269. 
276. 283. 292. 293. 306, 
16555 13. 436 995. 358000. 
in 74. 145. 188. 


* 359. 368. 406. ar. 


Odins, his 


ceros and Atticus's 
of what would happen, 344. 
344- 


nuine . * * 
him, 65 . 


O. 


a — 


ing ef the phraſe, 31 5. 
Epigrams 


extant in the 44 
tury, 21 []. at what 
tune be x on om Aud 


— his ambitious claims 
of ſucceſſion to his Uncle 


Cæſar, 132, 3. impoſed on. 


Cicero, and recommended by 
him to the Senate; 140, 1. 
when he left the city to en- 
ter on the war, 152. decreed 
to be Proprætor with the or- 
naments of a Conſul, not of 
a Prætor, as Dr. M. ſuppoſes, 
219. his conduct at the battles 
of Modena, 259. 265. had 
the honour of two Ovations 
only, 165. when he entered 
into league with Antony and 
Lepidus, and demanded the 
Conſulſhip, 232. 


Oracles, in what credit with | 


- the great men of Rome, 355 
5 


Ra Falter 404. 

Panſa, when he ſet forward 
from Rome to join Hirtius 
near Modena, 289.- on what 
day he died after the un 
there, 260. 2. 

Paſcbaſius, Radbertus, his cha- 
racter of Ciceros Eloquence 
and Books of Invention, -17. 

Paterculus, not miitaken by 
Mongault, 188. 190. 201. 
f N by himſelf, 191 
1 


Patricius, his miſtaken account 
of the ay of Ciceros 
Pieces, 2 23. 

Petrarch, his age, 6. poſſeſſed 
of all Cicero's works as in- 
tire as we have them at this 


day, 22. 28. 33 [z]. his 


account of the ſtudy of Ci- 
cero in his own and former 


ages, 39—42. a great col- 
lector of Cicero's writings, 


1 N DR x 


24. recovered two Orations 
bearing Ciceros name, 25, 6. 
and the firſt book of the ſu- 
ſpected Letters with the Epi- 
file to Ocavius, 27. 31, 2. but 
- nothing elſe of Ciceros, 2 5. 
how he diſcovered the Phi- 
loſophical Diſputations under 
a falſe title to be his, 377. 

Pbilippici, i. approved 8 6 
fur before he left Tray, 
the ij. as Dr. M. ſuppoles, 
151. ſeveral ſuppoſed in the 
ſuſpected Letters to have been 
ſeen by M. Brutus, 160, 1. 
the ii. when finiſhed, 149. 
redundant, though written in 
the decline of life, 378. 
x, xi, xii, Xiti, when ſpo- 
ken, 277. xi. 279. x. 284. 
the title of Philippics, by 
whom aſſigned to them, 298 
[p]. imitated by the Author 
of the ſuſpected Letters, 213. 
253, 4. 271. 287. 382, 3, 
4 6. 390, 2, 3. 

Philippus, Octaviuss father - in 
law, always ſuſpected him, 
136, 8. 147. 

Photius, mentions Brutus's Greek 
Letters as ſpurious, 53. 

Plancus, a Candidate for the 
Conſulſhip upon the death of 
the Conſuls, 235. his firſt 
Letter to the Senate, when 
read, 301. his private Letter 
to Cicero ſent afterwards 
jumbled with it, 302. his 
account of his forces before 
12 battle of Modena, 353 

Plautus, confounded with Plau- 
tius, an antient comic Poet, 


377. | 
Plutarch, his extracts of Bu- 
e Letters to Cicero and At 
ticys, 


1 N D E 


ficxs, 107, 8. vindicated, ' Prieft, Minor, 


an em 
7 111. his teſtimony of 
imſelf vindicated from the 


110. ion pro- 


2 24. vindicated * * 

negligence in openin 

Sung of Cie if Phe 
Topic, 126—130., charged 
with ſaying what he does not 
ſay, 131. miſtaken in making 
M. Brutus the author of ſav- 


ing M. Antony, 181, 2. why - 


not ſo in his account of Ci- 
. s joining with OZawius 

to get the Conſulſhip, 225 
—7, vindicated from want 
of "—_—_ 297. his Lives 


of er and Cicero 


the fifth book of his parallel 
Lives, 120. his general me- 
thod in writing them, 124. 
his Morals, on what occa 
ſions compoſed, 120 141 


how he might collect from 


Ciceros Epiſtles the real 
cauſe of Mucia's divorce, 375. 
often copied by the Author of 


the ſuſpected Letters, 109—- 


111. 156, 181, 2.235. 284. 


296. 298 [p]. 312. 367. 
ſaw none of them = | 
to C. Antony, 2 
Poggius did not 


intire collection of w_ 
Ep. to Atticus, and other of 
his Pieces, 23. 

Pollio, Afnius, how he proved 
an Oration under Cz/ar's 
name to be ſpurious, 46. 

Porcia, the extrao man- 
ner of her killing herſelf, 
when ſhe received the news 
of her husband Bratus's death, 
311, 12. 

Pram, elections of them ne- 

ver made by a Pretvr, 324. 


* 


might be elefle} 


when 3 335: elections 
of them not annual, but when 


+ there happened to be vacan- 
miſrepreſentation of Dr. M. 


2 epes, 336. me- 
th elections, 33 | 
Laws concerning ; 2 
=. r Bag 336. 8 
Prifcian, his Gtammacical Com- 
mentaries, when written, 5. 


. 


Quintilian, thought alien. in- 
vective a Cicero 
— 47+ fragments pi 
by him of _ genuine Let- 
ters between Cicero and Bru- 
tus, 89. 92, 3. 97. 100. 102. 
his account of Brutus's, 98. 
his character of their elo- 
I's. differen t from Dr. 


1.5, 96, 97. 
R. 


Rhodians, refaſed admittance to 
Lentulus with the forces of 


the Republic, 251 [Y]. Ses 
Delabels, * 
S. 
Scevola, Cerbidius, 404. 


— 2 Mucius, 4 405. 


Secouſſe, his charge againſt 2 


tarch, 121, 182. 
Sec, the uſe of the 


word in the ſuſpected Letters, 


266. | | 
Senate, the order in which 
the opinions were uſually 
taken there, 222. the Pre- 
tor in the abſence of the 
Conſuls, called it and pre- 

' ſided in it, 295 [el. or Tri- 
325. ician Sena- 

tors, 


tors, on whoth the Aaſpices 
devolved when there were no 
Conſuls, 322 [f]. $27. 
Serenus Sammoniitus, bis age, 5. 
his Hiſtory extarit in the 1 25 
Century, 19 fel. 
 Serwilla, Cicero over-awed by 


her preſence, 200. | 
pref wad 
rſt book 


Servius, a fragment 
of Cicero's Letters to Brutus, 


by him from the 


90. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, miſrepre- 
ſented by Petrarth, 39. cor- 
refed by Caſaubon, 60 [4]. 


$iriehius, led into a miſtake by 


the Ep. to Ofavius, 33. 
Style, admitted by Dr. M. as a 
certain teſt of the genuine- 


neſs of writings, 9. 106. how 


far diſtipgulſhable, 377. 
Suetoniut, Imitated by the Au- 
thor of the ſuſpected Letters, 
267. and of the Ep. to Oa- 


ins, 401 [x]. cites ſome. 


writing of Cicero now loſt, 


72. 
»Suſpicins, 405. 


T. 


Tacitus, the Dialogue aſcribed 
to him mentions the faults 
which Cicero and Brutus 
found with each other's Elo- 
quence, 98. his character, 
429. his account of the Le- 

ions of the Empire in the 
rt years of Tiberius, 430. 

Tiro, lee Cicero. 

Titianus, Julius, the Father, a 
reat imitator of the beſt La- 
in Writers, 59. 404. of Ci- 

card's Epiſtles in his Letters 


F NT 
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under eminent names, 60. 
Ihe Son, a Profeſſor of 
1 in great Repute, 
5 


Trebatius, 405. 

Treboniut, infirumental in ſay- 
ing Antary, 187. mutdered 

by Dolabella, 276. when the 
news of his death arrived at 
Rome, 279. 

Tributes, not "excuſed long ab- 
ſence from the city, 360 [43]. 
ele, in 1 camp be- 
fore Modena, ibid. 

Trogus, Pompelut, his Hiſtory 
extant in the 12 Century, 
19 [e. | 


V. 


Varro, ſome of his works, now 
loſt, were extant-in the 1210 
Century, 19 [el. his colle- 
Aion of Plaulus's genuine 
Comedies, 44 [e}. how he 
diſtinguiſhed them from the 
ſpurious, 377. 

Ventidius, at what time he join- 
ed Antomy after the battle of 
Modena, 261 [a]: 

Vetus, Antiftius, Brutus's ſup- 
poſed character of him, 315. 
the times of his coming to 

ome and return, — 
to the ſuſpected Letters, 317 
—21. 

Viftorius, Petrus, the beſt Cri- 
tic upon Cicero, 10. defended 
the Ep. to Ofavius as Dr. 
M. does the ſuſpected ones, 
12. detected the forgery of 
Cicerꝰs and Salluſts inve- 
Qives againſt each other, 47. 
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